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THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


FOURTH CHAPTER. 
THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


a THe Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians has only 
recently been challenged; yet, with the exception of the Pastorals, 
there is none of the shorter Pauline Epistles the genuineness of 
which is more questionable. The bold and original method of 
criticism which Schleiermacher applied to the First Epistle to 
‘Timothy was adopted by De Wette in his treatment of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; by the same process, namely, by 
demonstrating its dependence upon another work, he raised the 
gravest doubts as to its authentic apostolic origin. And the 
verdict of criticism on this Epistle,’ which De Wette was the 


fot) 


first to pronounce, is, that it is nothing but a rhetorical expansion ~ 
of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is of no avail to insist upon 
the contrast between the flowing style and copious language of this 
Epistle, and the thoughtful conciseness of that to the Colossians ; 
on the contrary, this very difference, when considered along with 
those other elements in our Epistle which certainly cannot belong 
to the apostle, brings us very easily to the conclusion that it was 
formed upon the model of the other. In the same way, as 
Schleiermacher showed, the First Epistle to Timothy resulted from) 
a free use of materials borrowed from the other two pastoral - 
1 De Wette’s judgment was still wavering in the fourth edition of his Ein- 


leitung in das N. T. 1842; but in the Kurze Erklirung des Epheserbriefs, 1843, 
p. 79 (p. 89 in 2d Edition), we find him pronouncing distinctly for its spuriousness. 
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| Epistles. This assertion of criticism has indeed given great offence, 
and a world of trouble has been expended in seeking to prove the 
Epistle genuine ;* but the discovery once made was not one that 
could be proved either untrue or unimportant ; and it only remains 
to be seen whether what happened in the case of the pastoral 
Epistles will happen here, that the doubts of criticism, once aroused 
by the proof of such a relation existing between the two writings, 
will not endanger only one of them, but draw both the Epistles so 
connected into the same condemnation. 

The relation between the two Epistles is certainly striking 
enough,” and by the nearly unanimous judgment of critics and 
interpreters” it is the Epistle to the Ephesians, and not that to 
the Colossians, which must be held to be dependent on the other. 
How is it then, if this Epistle be genuine, that the apostle, who is 
not in general at any loss for ideas, writes to two different 
churches not far separate from each other, under the same cir- 
cumstances, and, as is almost universally supposed, at the same time, 
two letters so very like each other? The resemblance which this 
Epistle bears to that to the Colossians in many of its arguments, 
ways of thinking, and expressions, is sought to be explained by. 


1 This is done by Riickert in a very boisterous manner; Der Brief Pauli an 
die Eph., 1834, p. 303 sg. ‘Only a man such as Paul was can be the author of 
this Epistle, and if it was not he, point out to me the spirit in that age that was 
his peer. It is impossible that he can have passed over the world and left no 
trace behind. J ask then, who was he, and where? In the ranks of the imita- 
tors, the compilers, or the quacks, we dare not seek him ; where. then ?” 

Critical doubts then, it appears, may be simply disposed of even now-a-days 
with declamations like this. The author of a canonical Epistle, such writers 
imagine, must either have been an apostle, or one of the most despicable class of — 
men, ‘‘the botchers, forgers, and wooden-headed compilers” (p. 299); or, if he 
were not a compiler, he must have been known to us by reputation, since he 
could not have gone through the world without leaving his mark on history, 
But is not this product of his genius itself a sufficient trace of his existence ? 

2 Compare the tabulated comparison of the passages given by De Wette in 
his Hinleitung, p. 259, and the Commentary on the Epistle, p. 79. (Edition of 
1847, p. 89.) 

3 The only exception here is Mayerhof, Der Brief an die Colosser, ete, (The 
Epistle to the Colossians critically examined, with special reference to the three 
Pastoral Epistles, 1838.) 
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supposing that Paul had been writing that Epistle a short time 
before, and that the direction of thought induced by his controversy 
with the sects there combated was still prevailing in his mind; 
hence, it is further said, it is clear that he must have written the 
Epistle to the Colossians the first of the two. This is the account 
of the matter given by Neander,' and to the same purpose Harless 
says :” “A writing directed by the apostle to a second body of 
Christians, just after he had discharged the mournful duty to 
which he saw himself compelled, of defending the infinite riches of 
the wisdom of God against the inroads of poor human wisdom, 
this Epistle naturally exhibits much greater play and movement 
in the treatment of its materials, while at the same‘time a multi- 
tude of similarities clearly demonstrate its kinship with that 
which he had just composed.” In a word, then, the apostle wrote 
these two Epistles at the same time; this is the solution of the 
difficulty with which we are presented. But what, we cannot 
help inquiring, could induce the apostle, after finishing the Epistle 
to the Colossians, to continue writing in the same attitude of 
thought, and to compose another letter, which was not particularly 
called for, in addition to the first? Is it the apostle’s habit to 
write such letters? And, if the only way to account for the 
character of this Epistle be to assume that it was intended as a 
circular in which Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, addressed 
himself to all the Gentile Christians of those regions, just because 
they were Christians, and in which he condescended to no special 
circumstances, but dealt with the one great interest which was 
common to them all, the indisputable efficacy of the gospel among 
the heathen,*—what does this amount to, but a statement of the 
great peculiarity of our Epistle, that the stamp of individuality, 
the colour, form, and manner, which the genuine apostolic Epistles 
carry on their front, are wanting here? Yet in fact, the assump- 
tion we have mentioned, not only does not explain the actual facts 


1 Planting and Training, i. 329. 
2 Comm. iiber den Br. Pauli an die Eph., 1834, Hinleitung, S. 39. 
3 Neander, ubi supra. 
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of the case as they lie before our eyes; it is but another attempt 
to deny these facts. The peculiar phenomena presented to us in 
the relation of these two Epistles are by no means adequately 
described by speaking of mere points of resemblance, or even of 
y~a multitude of points of resemblance. The whole contents of the 
"two Epistles are substantially the same, and what are called points 
of resemblance are not merely chance repetitions of his former 
words, such as the writer might employ unconsciously. On the 
contrary, we find whole sentences repeated word-for word, or with 
/ such alterations as clearly betray that the original was present to 
the writer’s mind. And this is the case, whether we assume, on 
the one hand, that the Epistle to the Colossians was written first, 
and that its shorter and conciser contents were extended in that to 
the Ephesians, or that the lengthier contents of the Epistle to the 

Ephesians were drawn upon, and a sort of abstract of them produced 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, In either case, what we have — 
before us is a reproduction of the one Epistle in the other, such as 
cannot be explained by any fortuitous and unconscious coincidence 
of thought, but only by a distinct intention on the part of the 
writer of one of these Epistles to give a more or less full recast of 
the other; and even though interpreters and critics should succeed, 
while defending the Epistles’ genuinenessin demonstrating that there 
is a difference between the two letters as well as an agreement, it 
will be found that whatever can be made good in this direction 
will not tell in favour of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but of that 
to the Colossians. It is only the latter which, in addition to the 
general contents that are common to both, contains reference to. 
peculiar local and individual circumstances, such as the letters of 
the apostle generally present, and so provides against total identity 
with the other Epistle. Such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that a recent critic has sought to solve the problem, 
not by assuming the contemporaneousness of the two Epistles, but 
in a totally different way. That the Epistles were written at the 
same time, says Schneckenburger,; “would explain a general 

1 Beitriige zur Einleitung ins N. T., 1832, p, 141 sq. 
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correspondence of ideas, but not such a similarity as we have here 
in details, nor what I must almost call such a mechanical use of 
materials, Nor is there any probable reason for Paul’s sending | 
two letters of so similar contents to the same district, and about | 
the same time.” Schneckenburger’s opinion is, therefore, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (this Epistle is here put first, as that to 
the Colossians by the advocates of the other view) must have been 
before the apostle’s eyes when he composed the Colossian Epistle. 
Why should it appear so improbable that when the occasion arose - 
for writing to the Colossians, the apostle took up the earlier letter 
he had sent to the same region? There is no need to think of a 
scroll or draught of.that letter, but it is easy to suppose, that 
having drawn out a sort of summary of Christian doctrine and 
morals for the use of his friends in Asia Minor, either he himself 
took a copy of it with a view to future use in the service of 
similar inquirers, or, if he did not do so, that his amanuenses copied )=-* 
it for their own improvement and instruction. Then when he had 
to write to the Colossians, he may have taken up that earlier 
letter, and so certain similarities of arrangement and expression 
may have found their way quite naturally into the letter he was 
writing. But the apostle would never have copied himself in this 
manner, nor does this hypothesis, any more than the other, escape 
from the objection that the agreement of the two Epistles is 
not the result of chance, but is certainly intentional. And to 
whom can this intention be imputed with the greater likelihood ? 
Shall we impute it to the apostle? But we can conceive no» 
reason why he should have appeared on this occasion as a re-writer 
of his own letters. Shall we not rather impute it to another man, 
who, by the very fact of his conceiving the idea of personating the 
apostle, and writing letters in his name, showed that he had some 
special end to serve, and who thought, perhaps, the better to 
further his end by putting in circulation two editions of one letter ?/ 
In addition to these considerations regarding the external form 
of the Epistle, we have further to consider that if it was actually 
addressed to the Ephesians, it cannot possibly have been written 
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by Paul. They were a church in the midst of which he had lived 
for a considerable time, and with which he was intimately 
acquainted ; and how could he write to them as to a church that 
was.strange to him, and speak of their faith as a thing he had 
learned about through others? (Cf. i. 15.) The title and address 
which are found in the text (i. 1) are indeed doubtful ; but even in 
the case that the Epistle was not an epistle to the Ephesians, even 
though the local address were wanting altogether, or ran thus, “To 
the Laodiceans,” this indistinctness and the uncertainty of the 
destination (which even in the last case is not removed), would of 
themselves afford a presumption against the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle. 

If now we turn to the contents of the Epistle, or rather of the 
two Epistles,—for their contents are so essentially the same that 
they cannot well be distinguished,—and seek for internal evidence 
of their Pauline character, we shall meet here also with much that 

-is peculiar. First of all, it strikes us as strange that in both 
Epistles the eye of the writer is directed chiefly to the transcen- 
dental regions of the spirit-world; and there is an effort visible 

_ throughout to magnify Christ on the side of his higher dignity by 

~ predicates borrowed from this Supersensuous domain. The nearest 
approach to the theology of Paul is in the passage, Eph, i. 20 szq., 
where it is said of Christ, that God raised him from the dead, and 
that he set himself at his right hand in the heavenly places, 

Umepdve tacns apyns Kat eEovalas Kar duvapews Kat KUPLOTNTOS, 
Kai TavTos dvepaTtos ovopatouevou ov fovov év TO aiove TOUTE, 
GdXa Kab ev TO eAXOVTL, Kal TdvTA vmetatev Umo Tovs wéSas 
avrod. This coincides with the apostle’s conception of Christ’s 
exaltation, who subjects everything to himself till the process 

reaches its highest stage, 1 Cor. xv. 24. But in which of the 

principal Epistles of Paul do we find those éroupdva (cf. iii. 10), 

those regions of the supernatural world, classified as they are here, 
and in Colossians i, 16, 17,1 according to the different Spirits 


1In Rom. viii. 38, only dpyai and dyyedou are spoken of, but nowhere do we 
find with Paul the Opdévo. and kupidrntes of this passage ; and still less, what is 
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which, rising step by step, one above the other, severally in-_ 
habit them; and where do we find Christ placed, as he is here, | 
at the head of the whole system of the spirit-world? The 
Christology of these two Epistles, however, does not confine 
itself to the contemplation of the dignity of Christ from be- 
neath upwards, as shown in his exaltation ; it also regards Christ 
as having been from the beginning the absolute principle of 
all existence. For it is asserted of him (Col. i, 15) that he 
is the likeness of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole , , 
creation, because in him all things were created, the visible 
and the invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. Everything was created through him 
and to him (in him, that is, is the final purpose in which every 
created thing finds its realization), and he is before all, and all 
things subsist in him. To him, then, as the creative principle of 
everything existing, there is attributed absolute pre-existence. 
This is found explicitly only in the Epistle to the Colossians ; but 
since that to the Ephesians presupposes the other, there can be no 
doubt that the Christology of both is in the main the same. It 
is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the homolo- 
goumena of the Apostle, but they are no more than hints, the 
meaning of which is open to question ; while here, on the contrary, 
the absolute pre-mundane existence is the dominating idea, the 
pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves. Christ is the centre of the entire spirit-realm ; 
his activity is represented as bearing chiefly on the invisible and 
supersensuous world, or at least as comprehending heavenly and 
earthly things, the visible and the invisible, at once and in the 
same degree. For this not only is there no analogy in Paul's) 
writings, but we are here transported to a circle of ideas which | 
belongs’to a totally different historical era, viz., to the period of / 
evidently implied in these two passages above, such regular gradations of rank. 
It is true that in 1 Cor. xv. 24, Paul says of Christ that he xatapynon macay 
apxnv Kal macav eLovoiay kai Sivapuv, but it is impossible to find here the 


different classes of an angelic hierarchy, and so this passage should not be 
used as a parallel. 
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} Gnosticism. The properties which the Gnostics distributed in their 
myths among a number of zons, all of whom always resolve them- 
selves again into the same central conception, are here united in 
the one Christ, in whom, as in the Gnostic Nous or Monogenes, the 
supreme and absolute God unfolds and reveals his secret essence, 
as the etxav Tod Oeov Tob aopartou, the TPWTOTOKOS TAONS KTLOEWS, 
the highest principle of all life and being. In him, as on the one 
hand avros éote po mavtwv, so on the other, extiaOn Ta Tata, 
kat Ta TavrTa ev auto auvéornxe, Col. i. 15 sq., for he is the Xpucrés, 
who is ta wavra Kai év tract, Col. iii. 112 
The Gnostic systems rest upon the root idea that all spiritual 


1 According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, Christ sent out of the pleroma 
the Soter, evddvros atré macay riy Sévapuv Tod marpos kat nav tm e€ovciay mapa- 
ddvros Kali Tay almvav S€ duolws, Srws ev avT@ Ta ravra KrioOj Ta Sparta Kal Td 
dépara, Opdvor, Oedrntes, kuptétyres, Iren, Adv. Haer. i. 4,5. Theodoret (Haer. 
Fabb. i. 7) mentions the same as the doctrine of the Valentinians, namely, that 
Christ sent the Redeemer Jesus, Sore év avTd KricOnvat Kal Ta 6pata Kal Td 
dépara, kat Opdvovs, kab kuptorntas, kat Oedtntas, &s adrol héyovow. It is usually 
assumed that the Valentinians derived these representations and expressions 
from the Epistle to the Colossians; but how is it that this letter itself answered 
so closely to the forms of their thought and expression? We see from Iren, 
i. 3, 4, how they used other passages of these two Epistles for their own pur- 
poses, td Tavdov favepos eipnoOa déyovor Kal adrés eore Ta wdvTA (Col. iii. 11), 
Kal mau (Col. ii. 9) ev avT@ KaTouKel wav TO TANP@pA TIS Oedrnros, Kat TO dvake- 
paradcar6a ra mdvra ev tT Xpior@ bd Tod God (Eph. i. 10) €punvevovow 
eipjoOa, kal et twa Gdda. It may very reasonably be supposed that the later 
Valentinians, whom Irenaeus is refuting, appealed to these passages in support of 
their doctrines, but that the agreement of these passages with their doctrines 
results from the fact that the circle in which those Epistles arose was permeated 
by similar Gnostic ideas. The first beginnings of Christian speculation coincided, 
as we know, with the beginnings of Gnosis, and thus Gnosis, when developing 
itself, and giving its peculiar impulse to Christian speculation, gave currency to 
many representations and expressions which, though springing from the soil of 
Gnosticism, and though containing Gnostic elements, yet were not offensive to 
the unprejudiced Christian consciousness. Even then, however, every specu- 
lation was not received equally as Christian ; it is remarkable that the Epistle to 
the Colossians speaks of kuptotytes, but not of Oedrnres, an idea at which the 
Valentinians took no offence. There can be no doubt that all these expressions, 
apxai, eLovolat, Opdvor, Kvpidryres, Oedrytes, aldves, TAnpepa, etc., belong to ap 
circle where speculation about the spirit-world was carried on with peculiar 
zest ; but where did this interest arise before Gnosticism began to take form ? 
And with what other direction of thought is it more closely and more naturally = 
connected than with the Gnostic ? j 

j 
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life which has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to \ 
its original unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute | 
principle, so that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved’ 
into harmony. Thus in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that | 
of restoring, bringing back, and making unity ; the final purpose of 
it is, eis otKovoulav Tod mANPapaTos THY Kacpwv (i.e. according to 
the idea of a religious dispensation developing itself in the fulness 
of the times, that is, in definite epochs, in a series of momenta 
mutually conditioning each other), dvaxepadrasdoac0a ta ravta 
éy t@ Xptote, Eph. i. 10, wat 8? avrod aroxatadnrakas Ta TAvTA 
eis avrdv, Col. i. 20. From this point of view both Epistles lay 
special weight on the consideration that Christ is, in respect of his 
death also, eiprvn 7padv, 6 Tomoas Ta auporepa év, Eph. ii. 14, the 
elpnvorrowncas, and that elTe TH ETL THS YS, ETE TA ev TOLS oupavois, _ 
Col. i. 20. It is in the light of this lofty and comprehensive con- 
ception that the work of Christ is here contemplated, 12 as a 
mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. And though it may be possible to harmonize this con- 
ception with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atonement, 
yet it is certain that with Paul these ideas never assume the pro- 
minence which they have here. We have, therefore, good grounds 
for asserting that in these Epistles we are presented with a new 
and peculiar circle of ideas which is distinctly later than that of 
the Pauline Epistles. It is a transcendental region, into which 
Paul did look out now and then, but of which he had no definite 
views, and which he never introduced into his Epistles from a taste 
for metaphysical speculation. 

As even the Christology of these letters bears unmistakably the 
impress of Gnosticism, we meet also with other Gnostic conceptions 
and modes of representation. Especially does that aAnpopa, 
which holds so prominent a place in both Epistles, naturally 
suggest to us the Pleroma of the Gnostics, Indeed the two are 
so intimately connected, that the one can only be explained by 
the other. The Gnostic Pleroma is not the absolute itself; it is 
that in which the absolute displays itself as absolute, realizes the 
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conception of itself, and fills itself with its own definite contents. 
According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, the Bythos, the 
original divine source, is not in and of itself the Pleroma, but only 
in so far as it is thought as the sum of the aeons by which it is 
filled. “These thirty aeons,” says Irenaeus: (i. 1. 3), “as the 
Valentinian doctrine of aeons represents them, are 75 aopatov Kat 
TVEUMATLKOV KAT avToLS Tdijpoua, which is divided into an 
Ogdoas, a Dekas, and a Dodekas.” The Logos, who is produced by 
the Nous or Monogenes, is called the dpyi xa? Loppwats mavTos 
Tov mypépmaros, that is, the being in whom the Pleroma first 
receives its form, in whom the conception of it is defined; since 
the Logos, in connexion with Zw as his cvtuyos, is the rarnp 
TavTwOV TOV pet avTod écouevwy, and contains in his own nature 
the whole Pleroma, as he is himself only the more definite and 

_more realized form of the Nous or Monogenes. The supreme and 

~ absolute God is not therefore himself the Pleroma, but has it in 
himself as his contents. 

-_ Now this is just the conception of the Pleroma which we find 
in both our Epistles ; the only difference is that there is no express 
mention here of a plurality of aeons as the complement of the 
pleroma, and that not the supreme God himself, but Christ, is the 
pleroma, since only in Christ does the self-existent God emerge 
from his abstract being, and unfold himself to the fulness of con- 
crete life. For év avz@, it is said, Col. i. 19, evddxnoe (6 @cds), wav 
TO TANpwopa Katoijoa. Col. ii 9: ey aUT@® KaTOUKel TAY TO 
TANpwua THS OedTyTOS TOMATIKOS, Kai eoTe év AUTO TETANPM/LEevol 
6s eo 4 Kehanrn dons apyns kat é£oucias. Eph. i. 22, 23: avrov 
eOaKe Kehadny UTép Tavra ™ exkyoia, Aris €oTl TO TOpMa avtod, 
TO TANpwya TOO TA TavTa ev Tact TAnpovpevov. Eph. iii, 19: 
Ivavat . . . ray ayadrny tod Xpictod, va wAnpobijre cis mav 
TO TANpwoua Tod Ocod. Eph. iv. 13: 7o TIpoua Too Xptarov. 


1 Compare Iren. ii. 1 3 12: Deus—solus pater et continens omnia.—Quemadmo- 
dum enim poterit super hunc alia plenitudo aut initium aut potestas aut alius 
Deus esse, cum oporteat Deum, horum omnium pleroma, in immenso omnia 
circumtenere et circumteneri a nemine, 


ee 
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Here we observe a further remarkable agreement. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians the aeons, who together make up 
the Pleroma, are divided into male and female, and form the so- 
called syzygies, pairs bound together as if in marriage. The pro- 
pator is united in syzygy with his évvoa (the thought of himself, 
his self-consciousness) ; in the same way, the Monogenes, or Nous, 
with Aletheia, the Logos with Zoé, the Anthropos with Ecclesia. 
From these the other aeons proceeded, also as syzygies. In the_ 
same way Christ forms, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
syzygy withthe Church. Christ is indeed the head of the Church, 
but, in the same way, the man is the head of the woman, and hus- 
bands are exhorted to love their wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for her, that he might sanctify her to him- 
self, and present her glorious to himself without spot or blemish, 
Eph. v. 23 sq. This is the great pvornpsov of which the writer of the 
Epistle speaks in reference to Christ and the Church (ver. 32), that 
she is his wife, as it were, united to him in marriage. In virtue of 
this relationship the conception of the pleroma is transferred to her 
also. As Christ is the wA7jpepa, so also is the Church ; that is to 
say, she is the wArjpwya of Christ, since he himself is the wAjpopua 
in the highest sense. This is the simple meaning of the words of 
which so many interpretations have been attempted : ro 7Ajpopa 
Tov Ta TdvTa ey Tact TANpwuEevov. What is meant is simply that 
Christ is the pleroma in the highest and absolute sense, inasmuch as 
it is all things absolutely that he fills with himself as the absolute 
contents. The conception of the wAnpwua suggests the relation of 
one thing to another, the relation of abstract and concrete being, 
of absolute unconditioned being, and its manifestation or realiza- 
tion, or the relation of form and contents. As Christ is the 
pleroma because the absolute essence of God manifests itself and 

enters upon concrete existence in him, because the conception of 

God is here filled with its ‘definite contents, so when the Church 

is called the pleroma of Christ, she is conceived as possessing a / 
more concrete and realized existence than Christ himself. But if 
the Church, as the pleroma, is the concrete real existence with 
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which Christ fills himself as his contents; on the other hand, and 
in a higher sense, Christ, as the form of these contents, is himself 
the contents with which everything that has existence, the self- 
existent, fills itself, The expression Arjpaua, then, implies 
always a concrete and real existence,—the contents of another 
existence with which it combines to form a unity of form and con- 
tents. Thus the expression Appa is to be taken neither as 
simply active nor as simply passive. Both senses pass and 
-Yepass into each other, for that which fills—which makes full— 
becomes itself that which is filled, is full, is informed with its 
definite contents. As wAnpovpevos Ta travta év Tac, Christ is the 
TAnpoza Which fills the wdvra é ov with its definite contents, 
and this pleroma itself again is the absolute all, replenished with 
its absolute contents. 

As with the conception of the Arjpwua, so with that of the 
a@pa. The church is the céua of Christ, Eph. i. 23, iv. 12. But 
Christ himself is called cdma, the cua of the Deity, inasmuch as 
there dwells cwpatixés in him wav ro Trnpopwa THs Oedrytos, all, 
that is to say, that informs the idea of the Deity with the concrete 
contents that belong to it, Col. ii 9, an expression which can only 
be explained by the line of thought which we have indicated, If 
then he himself is the cua of the Deity, the church can be his 
oG@pa only in a more concrete sense, since he, as oun of the 
Deity, is the head of the church, and the principle, é€ ob wav ro 
Mae prep nono younever, Kat UH Sa OHeHon Sua waons apis 
Tis emexopnyias, Kar. evepyevav év Hep éVO0S éXUoTOU pEpous, 
THY avénow TOU TOMaros TOLELT AL els oixoSoumy é €auToU év ayarn, 
Eph. iv. 16. Here the church is described, in true Gnostic fashion, 
as an organism fitted together by the concord of its members 
inwardly, and living in the idea of its own unity. The relation 
also in which the church stands towards Christ as ‘his TOMA 
brings us back to the idea of syzygy; according to Eph. v. 28, 
the yuvatxes are the cwuara of their husbands, a representation 
where we again encounter the Gnostic idea of the pleroma, since 
here also the idea is present that the being of the husbands 
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receives its full contents only in that of the wives,—only there 
realizes its own conception, 

The Gnostic representations afford, I think, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the obscure passage, iil. 9. The oiKovouia puaTnpiov 
consists in this, that God has created all things, ta yvepioOn viv 
Tals apyais Kat tals éLovolas év Tois émovpaviols Sia THS 
éxkAnolas 1) ToAvTOLKiNos copia TOD Ocov kata mpddecw Tov 
aidvev, i éroincey ev Xpiot@ "Inood To Kupio jpov. The 
final cause of the creation is here alleged to be that the codia 
tov @ecod should be known by the heavenly powers, and that 
through the medium of the church; the final cause of the creation 
is thus realized by a movement going back into the pleroma, an 
ideal movement, however, which is placed in the knowing of the 
apxat and é€oucias, which occupy the same position here as the 
aeons of the Gnostics. According to the doctrine of the 
Valentinians, the final end of the creation takes place in the 
return of Sophia, along with the spiritually-minded who make up 
the church, back to the Pleroma. Now the author of our 
Epistle could not place Sophia in this position at the realizing of 
the final cause of creation, for he had not made Sophia, but 
Ecclesia, the ovfuyos of Christ. But Sophia could not be altogether 
omitted, and she is placed here ideally as the divine wisdom which 
realizes itself in the realization of the divine world-scheme; she is 
made known as such to the celestial powers who form the highest 
spirit-world, and that through the church, which, as the object of 
this knowledge, is the medium through which it is communicated, 
The church, however, can be the object of this knowledge only in 
her syzygy with Christ. The Gnostic doctrine represents Sophia 
returning into the Pleroma as a bride united with her bridegroom, 
the Redeemer; and thus the realization of the purpose of creation 
is placed here in the marriage of the church with Christ, inasmuch 
as it is in her that the wisdom of God is known by the heavenly 
powers,’ In this accomplishment of the ends of creation in the 


1 iva yvwpio 7 can only be construed along with ris 7 oik. rod pvor.: Grace is 
given to me to proclaim the gospel, and to instruct others ris 7 oik, Tov pvoT., 


© 
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yvepitew of the apyat Kat éovotat, the mTpdlects TOV aLoven, 
the purpose of the aeons, or that which God has ideally proposed 
to himself in the aeons, returns into itself, having been accom- 
plished and realized in Christ. The aidves here are like the Gnostic 
aeons (the aidves tov aidvos, Eph. iii. 21, the aeons of God as the 
primal Hon), the subjects of the Divine ideas of the world-plan 
which is developed and realized in the sequence of the aeons, év 
“TOS aidot Tois émepyouevors, Eph. ii. 7, and they constitute the 
being of God. All this, it is clear, can only be grasped and under- 
stood in the light of the Gnostic modes of thinking. The 
predicate, also, which Sophia here recelves—rrorvrrolkiros, this 
strange and singular compound, which has given so much trouble 
to the interpreters—cannot be rightly explained save from the same 
circle of ideas. Harless inclines ultimately to the view (which 
De Wette also in the main supports) that this zrodvrodtXos copia 
is so called on account of the difference of the present from earlier 
revelations, the revelations of God in nature and in the law. It is, 
_ that is to say, the wonderful wisdom, which adjusts the conflict 
_ between law and grace ; it is the thought, cuvécreue yap 0 Ocbds Tovs 


b) pb) / f \ >. / . . 
mavras eis arelOerav, va tovs mdvtas ehenon, which in another — 


passage moves the apostle to exclaim, 6 BdOos mrovTov Kad codias, 
ete, Rom. xi. 32 sq.; it is the preparatio evangelica of the Old 
Testament revelations, of which it is said at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, wodvtpdrwsrdras, ete. The apostle, it 
is said, is not speaking here directly of that series of earlier 
revelations, for the wisdom he describes is that which is manifested 
through the church of the New Covenant, but he glances at all 
the various revelations of God, and calls the last and final one a 
revelation of the manifold wisdom of God. All this is perfectly 
sensible, still it does not preclude the question, why, if this was 
what the apostle had to say, he should have chosen such a peculiar 
expression as zrodv7rolKidos, and should have spoken of a manifold 
(multiform) wisdom, when in reality it was the unity of it, as 


namely, that this oikovouia rod pvornpiov finds its accomplishment in this iva 
yvopio67, etc. 


‘gs 
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against the multiplicity of former revelations, that he wanted to 
express. I believe this zonvzodKiAos codia can only be explained 
thus: that the writer saw hovering before his mind that Gnostic 
copia of which this predicate is characteristic more than any other ; 
for it was of the essence of that Sophia to pass through a series of 
the most varied forms and conditions. We even find Irenaeus 7 
using the same expression in speaking of the suffering condition 
in which for the most part she dwells.’ 

In this connexion we cannot set it down to chance that an idea” 
occurs in one of these Epistles to which the apostle Paul never 
makes the slightest allusion. I refer to the passage, Eph. iv. 8. 
In spite of the reclamation of most modern interpreters, it appears 
to me that we cannot, with any regard to the natural meaning of 
the words, refer this passage to anything but the descent into hell. 
Harless urges that this would be the only passage where the descent 
into hell would appear as a characteristic of Christ’s appearance, 
which it certainly is not. But to this I can allow no weight, nor 
do the other reasons to which Harless appeals in support of his 
rendering appear to me to be more forcible. It is said that the 
antithesis of earth and heaven is alone suited to the context; but 
this is simply to take for granted that the two clauses of ver. 8 are 
to be referred to the same subjects, those, namely, whom Christ 
had won for himself upon the earth. It may be very true that in 
the psalm from which the words in verse 8 are taken, there is no 
trace of any reference to death or to a descent into hell; but Har- 
less asserts further, “only then could we prove that the Apostle 
found such a reference in the psalm, if he quoted the passage in a 
connexion in which the death or the descent of Christ was directly 
before him, but that here the very contrary is the case; and what 
connexion can be shown between the gifts of grace which Christ 
gives to his own people, and his death or his descensus ad inferos ? 
If the Apostle seeks to demonstrate that the procedure of God 
triumphant who brings his captives with him without waiting till 


1 Adv. Haer. i. 4. 1, cupmemdexOar rH der, Kal pdvny amorepbcioay ew 
maytt péper ToD maOovs Umoreceiv, ToAvpEpods Kal moAvmoLKiAOV imdpxorTos. 
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they render themselves to him, is also the procedure of the Son, 


who also places his people in the Church on earth in the place he. 
, fixes for them, what need is there here for any reference to the: 


death or the descent of Christ?” With all this I disagree, just 
because the reasoning assumes that the passage can be understood 
in no other sense but one exclusive of the descent into hell. But 
what is more natural than to take aiywadwrevew aixwarwciav of 
» those captives whom Christ, when he descended into Hades, brought 
up with him as his own captives, ze. as those whom he had set 


__ free? And this was the original and common view of the purpose 


of the descent. It is very true that the preceding verse 7 prepares 
us for only the second clause of verse 8, but what hinders us from 


assuming that it was just the passage he was quoting from the Old 


Testament, which led the writer to the further thought expressed 
in the first clause, namely, the idea of the descent into hell, and 
that then he worked out this idea in verses 9, 10, and came back in 
verse 11 to the connexion of verse 7? And as for the question what 
the gifts of grace which Christ gives his people have to do with 
the descent into hell, the answer is not far to seek. It is given us 
in this very passsage in the words wAypwon Ta maya, and that 
so clearly as to exclude all doubt on the subject. It might be 
possible to take the xatwrepa pépn Ths yhs as simply a circum- 


locution for y%, if that phrase stood alone, but it is altogether im- 


possible in a passage arranged as this one is, where the writer 


speaks of an avaBaive and a xataBaivew, and where the one is 


called avaBaivew vrepdve rdavtev Tov oupavor, that is, an ascend- 
ing to the highest height, as far as it is possible to ascend: it is 
impossible to take the cataBaivew eis Ta KaTwTepa ween TAS YAS, 
which forms the antithesis to avaBaivew tmepdvw mdvteav tov 
ovpavav, in any more limited sense than that which the nearest 
and most natural meaning of the words demands. By doing so 
we should take from the principal clause, fva mAnpdon Ta wavra 
(all things without exception, as the article indicates) its unre- 
stricted meaning. What the author here seeks to express, is the 
activity of Christ which extends equally far upwards and down- 


. 
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wards, which descends from the highest height to the lowest depth, 
and ascends again from the latter to the former, which embraces 
and replenishes the whole universe, so far as it is inhabited by 


intelligent beings, with its gracious and redeeming influence, It. 


is the idea of the pleroma belonging to Christ in the highest sense, 


which is here dealt with on the side of its scope and extension. 


If Christ is the pleroma absolutely, then the activity, which accord- 
ing to this conception he exerts, cannot come short of comprehend- 
ing everything in the widest possible circle, and of binding the 
highest and the lowest together, 

If this be the sense of our passage, then not only does it contain 
the idea of Christ’s descent into hell,—it exhibits to us very dis- 
tinctly the genesis of that idea. Christ as the mrnpopua is also 
the ra mwavta mdjpwcas, and if he be the ra wavta TANpwoas, 
thus he must also be the eis ra xatwrepa pépn THs yhs KaTaBds. 
Now even if it were not possible to trace the idea of the descent 
of Christ into hell so distinctly as we do as one of the Gnostic doc- 
trines, yet the Gnostic origin of this passage could not be doubtful, 

‘when we considered the inward connexion of these ideas, and the 
relation which, as we showed, exists between the Christology of 
these Epistles and the Christology of the Gnostics, Some 


Gnostic systems, notably the Valentinian, make the redeem- 


ing spirit return and close its earthly work before the catas- { 


trophe of death, and of course such a scheme as this can scarcely 
have contemplated a further action to deal with the under-world: 
But this was not universally the Gnostic conception; we know 
about Marcion’ at least, that in his system, Christ went down 


into the under-world after his death, And it is not probable _ 


+ “Super blasphemiam,” says Irenaeus, i, 27. 3, “quae est in Deum, adjecit et 
hoe (Marcion), Cain et eos, qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas, et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes, quae in omni permixtione malignitatis 
ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum descendisset ad inferos et accucurris- 
sent et in suum assumpsisse regnum: Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et reliquos 
justos—non participasse salutem—non accucurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt 
annuntiationi ejus, eb propterea remansisse animas eorum apud inferos. Cf, 
Epiph. Haer. xlii. 4: Xpuorov (Neyer Mapkiov) dvoOev dd rod dopdrov Kal dxaro- 
vopdorov marpos KataBeBnkevat emt cwrnpia Trav Wuydy Kal emi eéeyx@ Tod Gcod 

B 
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that Marcion, a man who borrowed so much from old Gnostic sys-’ 
tems, and whose only peculiarity almost was to give a dualistic: 
turn to what he borrowed, was the first to set this view in circula-- 
tion. . It fits so naturally into the whole Gnostic set of ideas, that 
we may well believe it to have existed before him. The greater 
the height was from which the Christ of the Gnostics came when 
descending from the all-encircling pleroma, the greater th¢ number 
_ of heavens through which he had passed, the more natural was it 
to think of his descending also as far as it was possible to descend, 
not only down into the world, but even down into the under-. 
world. And again, a thorough working out of the hostile relation 
in which Christ and the demiurge were conceived to stand to each 
other. would itself suggest that Christ should visit the place where 
those souls lay whom the demiurge had ses and bound, and 
who had no hope of freedom in any other way.’ . 

Besides all this, how many references do we find in these Epistles 
to Gnostic ideas and expressions! How often do they speak of a 
pvotiptov, a copia, a yvaous, ete—cf. Eph. i. 8, 17; iii. 3, 9, 19; 
iy. 13; vi. 19; Col. i 6, 9, 26; ii 2; iii. 10, 16. With what 
’ peculiar meaning and emphasis is the word aia@y used, as for 
example Eph. iii. 21. The aidves might seem here to be nothing 
more than the yeveat (as in Col. i. 26, aidves and yeveal are coupled 
together), but the aeons and the yeveai Tod aidvos THY aldver, in 
the same sense in which God himself, as the extratemporal unity 
of time, individualizes himself in the aeons, as the several stages 
of time, while unfolding itself. In the rpéOcou rév aiwver also, 


Tov “lovSalav kat vdpov kal mpopntv Kal rv Towovrwy, Kal axpt ddov KataBeBn= 
kévat Tov KUptoy, iva o@on Tovs Trepi Kay, ete. 

1 Thus what Irenaeus says, v. 31. 2, about the Gnostic denial of the idea of 
the descent into hell, refers only to those Gnostics for whom the whole history of 
Christ seems to have had a merely symbolical meaning, si Dominus legem mortu- 
orum servavit—commoratus usque in tertiam diem in inferioribus terrae, post deinde 
surgens in carne—adscendit ad patrem, quomodo non confundantur, qui dicunt inferos 
quidem esse hune mundum, qui sit secundum nos, inferiorem autem hominem ipsorum, 
derelinquentem hoc corpus, in swpercoelestem adscendere locum? Thus there were 
those who understood the adscendere ad patrem even with reference to Christ, only 
of the Spirit of man, This was, however, by no means the general view. 
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Eph. iii. 11, the conception of the aeons in their relation to time, 


corresponds with the Gnostic conception of them as spiritual beings 
who are the bearers of the thoughts of God. | Still.more striking is: 


this in the expression alay rov Kdcpov TovTov, Eph. ii. 2. The’ 


interpreters think that the passage is sufficiently explained by giv-. 
ing the word the meaning “earthly life,” “course of the world” “era’ 
of the world,” and declare it to be quite a mistake to render adv in 
the Gnostic sense. Yet it can scarcely be denied that the expression 
is at least not very unlike the Gnostic conception, and why should 
not the subject aiwy tod Kécpou tovTov be parallel to the other 


subjects, namely,.the @ apywv Tis eEovalas Tov aépos and the rvedua / 


evepyoov ? The only Pauline Fellas with which this one can 
be compared is @¢os rod aidvos Tovrou, 2 Cor. iv. 4, and that instead 
of O¢os we have here aiwv, and that the aiay tod kécpov Tovrov is 
mentioned by the side of an aiay tdv aiovwv, can only be 
explained by the influence of Gnostic ideas. In the same passage, 
on inspecting it more closely, and comparing it with the kindred 
passage vi. 12, we detect still more Gnostic representations and 
expressions in which the eye of the author expatiates in the super- 
natural world of darkness, as at other times it does in the brighter 
regions of the spirit-realm. The Koo poKpatopes Tov oxoTous, Eph: 


vi. 12, cannot disown their Gnostic origin. The Valentinians gave’ 


the name of Kosmocrator to the devil. To the same origin with 
Kosmocrator are the Saiudvia and ayyerou to be referred. What 
he is in unity, these are in plurality.1 Marcion gave the name of 
Kosmocrator to the demiurge, who is in his ce the representa- 
tive of the evil principle.” Now if the Koopoxparopes cannot be 
subordinated to any principle but the aiay rod kécpov Tovrov, then 


the aiy is the Koo poKpatap. As xocpoxpatwp, he is, according | 


to Eph. ii, 2, the apywv rips éEovclas rob aépos and the mvedya 7d 
evepyour, etc., that is, the devil described in Gnostic phrases. For the 
peculiar expression, ra mvevpatina THs movnptas, Eph. vi. 12, there 
is no parallel to be found but in the language of the Gnostics,’ 


_ 1 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 5. 4. 2 Trenaeus, i. 27. 2. 
% Irenaeus says of the Valentinians (i. 5. 4): Ex ris Mmys (of the Sophia) ra 
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That in connexion with such representations the contrast of 
light and darkness should be peculiarly dwelt upon (Eph. ii. 2, 
iv, 18, v. 8; Col.i. 18), may not be a very important circumstance ; 
yet the universal proposition, Eph. v, 13, wav ro pavepovpevov Pas 
éott, is worthy of remark, This sentence affirms, according to the - 
Gnostic theory of light, that light is the principle through which 
everything that is and has existence for consciousness, is mediated, 
All becoming takes place just by that which existed already in its 
essence becoming manifest to consciousness. The Valentinians 
used this proposition in this way in their explanation of the pro- 
logue to John’s Gospel, when they said, When John called fon 
the dds avOpdzev, he meant to include in the word avOperev the 
avOpwros and the éxxrnoia, Srws Sia Tod Evos ovowaTos Snraon 
Tv THs ovbvylas Kowwviav, éK yap TOD Adyou Kal THS Sans 
avOpwmos yivetat Kab éxkdyciar ds 8¢ ele Tov avOporav THY 
tony, Sia To Tepaticbas avtous im’ avtis, d dy eote mepoppdcbat 
Kar wepavepdobat, Tovto S¢ 6 Ilatdos \éyeu Tay yap To dave- 
povpevoy pas éotu* érel Toivuy ebavepwce Kal éyevynoe TOV TE 
avOpwrov Kat Thy éxkryolav 7 Can, das eipjaoOat avrav. Life is 
called the light of man and the church, because the origin of the 
syzygy of the man and the Church is nothing but its becoming 
visible. Everything that arises simply emerges to the light out of 


mvevpatika THs movnpias SiddoKovor yeyovéevat, dOcv kat SudBodov thy yeveow 
eoxnkevat, dv Kal Koopoxpdropa Kadodor, kal Ta Saipdma Kal Tods dyyéAous Kal 
macay THy TvevpatiKyy THs movnplas indatracw. The different states of mind are 
here described, into which Sophia or Achamoth fell outside of the Pleroma, 
Each of these states of mind is, through the subjective becoming objective, the 
principle of a definite sphere of the material and spiritual world. Sorrow 
_ objectivated itself to the substance of the air (dépa yeyovevar Kata ths dmns 
mew), but from the same Avmn arose also the mvevpatixa THs Tovnpias, and 
especially the SidBoXos or koopoxpdtwp, who has his seat év r@ ka’ juas Koop. 
So in our Epistle the aidv rod Kécpov TovTov, who presides over the koojoxpdropes 
Tod oxdrous, is the dpywv rijs eEovolas rod dépos. The spiritually evil beings are 
the inhabitants of the atmosphere which envelopes the earth, and as such, the 
koopokpdropes Tod oxérovs. The conceptions air and darkness are the physical 
substratum of the spiritually evil. 

1 This is, moreover, one of the oldest pieces of evidence for the supposed 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and should not be omitted from 
the catalogue, , 
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what it was essentially before. There is, therefore, and this 
expresses accurately the Gnostic view of the universe, no becoming 
or originating, but everything that becomes and originates simply 
begins to exist for consciousness, for everything that is, is absolutely. 
Nothing therefore acquires essential existence; all becoming and 
originating is true only for the sphere of consciousness. The whole 
process of the world’s becoming is just the process of the develop- 
‘ment of consciousness, If then such be the true sense of the sup- 
posed Pauline proposition, who does not perceive that it has come 
into this connexion out of a totally different set of ideas, and that 
the moral purport here given to it can only be properly understood 
if it be explained by the metaphysical meaning which underlies it? 
The striking affinity of these two letters with Gnostic ideas and 
expressions has been for the most part disregarded by interpreters, 
but where this has not been the case, only two explanations seem__ 
to have been considered possible: (1.) That the Gnostics derived 
those views from the Pauline Epistles, or, (2.) That ideas like those) | 
of the Gnostics were already in circulation at the apostle’s time, and | 
that he set himself to combat and correct them. The latter alter- 
native is thoroughly improbable; on the one hand there is no proof 
of the existence of Gnostic ideas at so early a period, and on the 
other, the Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits no trace of even an 
‘indirect polemic against the Gnostic doctrines. On the contrary, 
the apostle would have been playing into the hands of the Gnostics 
both in this and to some extent also in the Colossian Epistle. And 
the former alternative is just as unlikely or even more so. Ter-) . 
tullian has been appealed to in support of it." But what can Tertul-_ 
lian prove for an opinion that has against it the whole constitution — 
.of the Gnostic systems, especially of the Valentinian system, the 
-structure of which is far too original to be explained by what Tertul- 
lian says of it, that Valentine materiam ad scripturas eacogitavit.” . 


.- 1 Compare Harless on Eph. i, 23, where he cites Tert. de praescr. Haer. c. 38. 

2 Non ad materiam scripturas (as Marcion), et tamen plus abstulit et plus 
adjecit, auferens proprietates singulorum quoque verborum et adjiciens disposi- 
tiones non comparentium rerum, . 
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If, then, both alternatives are. equally inadmissible, both those 
- sides combine to make us think that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
especially is of post-apostolic origin, and dates from a time when 
the Gnostic ideas were just coming into circulation, and still wore 
the garb of innocent Christian speculations. 
_” We are the more led to think of this period, that the same 
Epistle to which these remarks chiefly apply, namely that to the 
‘Ephesians, indicates an acquaintance with another phenomenon of 
the age of Gnosticism, viz., Montanism. We may remark here that 
\the elements out of which Montanism arose were in existence long 
before the reputed founder of that sect, and were as far as may” be 
from being heretical. And thus, though we should find in our 
Epistle the echoes of Montanism, we should not be compelled to 
place it at too late a date. The emphatic designation of the 
mvevpa-as the distinctive principle of Christian consciousness and 
life might of itself appear to point out such a relation. ‘Compare 
Eph: i:.3,°13,.175 i. 18 3 dit :5,-16 ; iv. 3,80, 23:s.v) 1S siya 


and Col. i. 8, 9; iii, 16. With the Montanists, the conception of — 


the svedua was identical with that of copia ;1 it was to them the 


‘principle of Christian wisdom, of knowledge and insight, which 
constituted the peculiar distinction of the Christian, if at least he 
understood his position in the world. In this. sense Tertullian 
‘speaks of the administratio paracleti quod intellectus reformatur 
quod ad meliora proficitur. Through the agnitio paracleti which 
distinguishes them. from psychical men, the Montanists are dices 
instructiores per paracletum.* 

Shall we seek here for an explanation of the fact that’ in both 
our Epistles, that to the Colossians also, the essence of Christian 
‘perfection is so often made to consist in cvvecis, in copia, yvdous, 
-etc.? (Compare in addition to the passages last cited, Eph: v. 155 
Col. ii. 23; iii, 16; iv. 5; i. 9.) The Montanists held the view 

. 1 In Epiphanius, Haer. xlix. 1, the Montanist prophetess Priscilla, or Quintilla, 
‘says that Christ had appeared to her in female form, kal évéBadev év euor ‘Thy 


-codiay kat anexdhuwe por, ete, Cf. Eph. i, 17, rvedpa codias kal piece 
2 De vel. Virg. c. 1. 5 Tert. ad. Prax. ¢. 1, 


_— 
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of a divine Revelation which unfolds itself in definite succes-\) 
sive stages, and is completed in the period of the Spirit, and 
ih these stages the Christian perfection, which approves itself 
through the codia, etc., was reckoned analogous to the ripeness 
of manhood. So far, they held, had the Church advanced through 
the manifestations and communications of the Paraclete within 
her.” its) 

‘ The Epistle to the Ephesians takes up the same idea for the) 
principle of the development of the Christian Church, which, as | 
the body of Christ, has still to grow up to maturity, iv. 11 sq. 
“He has given some as apostles, others as prophets, others as 
evangelists ; others as pastors and teachers, that the saints might 
be prepared for the work of ministration, for the building up of 
the body of Christ, till we all come to the unity of faith, and of the - 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the measure 
of the age of the Church at which Christ is filled with her,?— that 
we should be no more children.” Here also the end of the corporate 
life of the Christian Church is held to be reached by a progress 
stage by stage, from the state of infancy to that of manly maturity. 
But while Montanism held that end to be already attained 
in the presence of the Paraclete, the author of our Epistle, seek- 
ing to think the thoughts of the apostle, represented it as yet 
to be attained through the harmonious co-operation of all the. 
_ Church’s members. Se 

That the age to which our Epistles belong was one in which 
there was a practical interest to take this idea as the principle 
of the development of the Church, is rendered still more likely by 
the fact that the Epistle to the Colossians also contains it, i. 28 ; 


——a 


1 Compare the fine passage Tert. de Vel. Virg. c. i. Justitia primo fuit in rudi- 
mentis, dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam, dehinc per evan- 
gelium efferbuit in Lage oper nunc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem. 

2 It is incorrect to take rb mAnpwpa Tod Xpiorod in the sense of being filled: 
with Christ; it is the fulness of Christ, or the contents with which Christ fills’ 
himself, that is, the church, The mAnpopa Xp. is thus equivalent to the capa 
Tov Xp. in the preceding verse, and it cannot be said en ae Montanist Sy 
would be mAnpopa Tod papa rioe 
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Katayyerrouev (Xpicrov) SiSdoxovres mévra avOpwmov év maon 
copia, iva TapacThawLev TavTE avOpwrrov TEAELOV eV Xpicre.* 
But the most striking references to the ideas and institutions of 
the Montanists are contained in the passages, Eph. ii. 20; iii. 5; 
iv. 11; where the apostles and prophets are named together, and 
in each case the prophets after the apostles. Only a superficial 
method of interpretation, a thing, however, which is not absolutely 
unknown in the later commentaries, could hold this placing of the 
prophets after the apostles to be merely accidental, and so under- 
stand the prophets here spoken of to be the prophets of the Old 


Testament. Harless has with perfect justice repudiated this inter-' 


pretation; but he goes on to say that the want of the article 
before zrpopnrav shows the apostle to have united the two sub- 
stantives at ii. 20, and iii. 5, as forming together one conception, 


| that is, that he gives the apostles the additional designation of 


prophets; and that this is done in reference to the description of the 
state of the heathen Christians, ii. 12, who were there said to be 
without promise and without hope, but who now possess the pro- 
mise which the apostles, as the bearers of the promise of the new 
covenant, have brought them. We cannot follow him in this; the 
interpretation is far too artificial to be a real solution of the diffi- 
culty. The text iv. 11 shows distinctly that the apostles are 
distinguished from the prophets. Harless remarks indeed that 
the azrocrod7 involves the mpodnreda, while the mpopnteca does 
not involve the arocrod1; and this is true; yet it is clear from 
iv, 11 that there were prophets who were distinct from the 
apostles, and the question must still be asked, Who are these 
prophets, and how came the author of our Epistle to couple them 


1 Cf. the Kritischen Miscellen. zum Epheserbriefe; Theol, Jahrb. 1844, p. 381 
(now in Schwegler’s Nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 371.—Zditor), where it is justly re- 
marked that Paul cannot have had these ideas. He regarded the end of all time 
and the second coming of Christ as imminent, and could not contrast his own 
time as the period of yymidrns to the age of manly maturity, as an age still dis. 
tant, the goal of Christian history to be attained historically through an immanent 


process of development. This is a later standpoint which, reflecting on the 


past, conceived the idea of such a division of epochs. 


— oe 
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with the apostles ? That it came about from a consideration of the 
contrast between the present and the former state of the Gentile 
Christians might possibly account for the passage ii. 20; but that 
the same expression should be found in two other passages and 
in wholly. different connexions, evidently points to something 
peculiar in the circumstances of the age, or of the Church to which 
the Epistle is addressed. . 

The apostolic letters show no trace ofan order of prophets who 
stand on the same level with the apostles. The passage which 
falls to be considered on the subject, 1 Cor. xii. 28, shows that 
Paul regarded prophecy as a yapiowa among other yapiopata, and 
by no means as containing in itself all the gifts of grace, or 
the special criterion of the true Church. And this is the position” 
of the author of our Epistle; with him the apostles and the new 
prophets, the latter manifestly as successors and representatives of 

a Sian 
the apostles in the post-apostolic Church, are the depositaries of 
divine revelations, the @ewédvov, the foundation of the Church.’ 

Not Paul, but Montanism, attributed to the prophets such a 
position and such importance. The Montanist Tertullian co- 
ordinates apostles and prophets in the same way, as equally 
organs of the Spirit; what the apostles were formerly, the 
prophets are now.” And the author of our Epistle, identifying 
himself with Paul, and speaking of the whole time from the 
apostles to the date at which he was writing, says, ill, 5: viv 
ee Z NS / a Cet? 2 }- > A x 
amexarudOn (TO pvoTypiov) Tois ayiols amrooToAOLs avTOU Kat 

1 Krit. Mise. 1844, p. 380. 

2 De Pudic. c. 21, where Tertullian is speaking of the power to forgive sins, 
which, he says, belongs only to God and to those to whom it is committed by 
God, viz., the apostles, as it had been to the prophets of the Old Testament. 
Exhibe igitur et nunc mihi, apostolice, so he addresses the Roman bishop, prophetica 
exempla, et agnoscam divinitatem, et vindica tibi delictorum ejusmodi remitiendorum 
potestatem.—Sed habet, inquis, potestatem ecclesia delicta donandi. Hoc ego magis 
et agnosco et dispono, qui ipsum Paracletum in prophetis novis habeo dicentem : potest 
ecclesia donare delictum. If the Roman bishop appeal to Peter, Matth. xvi. 16, 
what right has he to apply to himself what is there said to Peter? Quid nunc et 
ad ecclesiam et quidem tuam, psychice? Secundum enim Petri personam spiritualibus 
potestas illa conveniet, aut apostolo aut prophetae. Nam et ecclesia proprie et princi+ 
paliter ipse est spiritus. 
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mpodrrass év mvevpate. The addition év rvedpate is certainly signifi- 
cant. Several interpreters wish to refer év avetuare to mpodpyrais 
éxclusively, but this is justly condemned by Harless and. others. 
If it be asked what reason can be alleged that this predicate, which’ 
the context shows to be a pregnant one, should be applied only: 
to the prophets, and not to: the apostles also; we ' must go a 
step further and ask, Why is it given to both? It was for the 
sake of the prophets that it was inserted and applied to the 
apostles also. The author lived at a time when the prophets 
were recognised as new organs of the communication of the Spirit} 
only this can account for his expressly calling the apostles and 
prophets spiritales, as Tertullian calls them in the same sénse.* 
And if in the third passage, iv.) 11, the sowueves refer to the 


same ecclesiastical personages as are commonly termed érécxoros, 


then we see here just that depreciation of the bishops for which 
the Montanists are censured by Hieronymus.” 

It arose from the nature of the case that the materials for these 
critical investigations were drawn chiefly from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Colossians, however, has not been 
by any means lost sight of, and there is a further special task 


which it presents to criticism. It is well known’ how many 


theories have already been advanced about the so-called false 
teachers of this Epistle, without, however, finding for them any 


- definite place in history, and least of all at the time of the apostle 


himself. It is even doubtful whether they were Jews or Christians ; 
and this is certainly striking If they were so considerable a 


power that the apostle thought it necessary to write an Epistle — 


specially against them, we should expect that they had left some 
clearer traces of their historical existence. And certainly we 
should expect to find in the Epistle itself a more distinct indication 
of what they were. Yet how hard is it to construct the peculiar 
character of the sectaries in question from the various single 
traits, mostly the merest hints, which are given us of them; and 
“lt Loe, cit. : : ; 

* Epist. 27: ita in tertium, i.e, paene ultimum locum episcopi devolvuntur. | ~ 


La 
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how little does the polemic of the author, indirect as it is, rather 
than direct, show these heretics, supposed to have been’ so 
dangerous, to be the real subject-matter of the Epistle, and the 
central point from which the whole contents are to be explained. 
Tn seeking then to sift this matter to the bottom; it is not only 
permissible, but necessary, to drop the common hypothesis that 
these so-called false teachers were the historical occasion of our 
Epistle, and to set up the contrary view, that all that is said about 
them is said only by the way, to strengthen and enforce that which 
is in reality the principal theme. ; . 
And where is it more natural to find the chief theme of our 
Epistle than in that which is said about the higher dignity of 
‘Christ as the central point, not only of the Christian Church, but 
‘of the universe in general, and about the great mystery that has 
een made manifest in him?’ The author comes to this as soon 
‘as he has despatched the necessary introduction, and added to it, 
in the ordinary way, his expression of sympathy with the Christians 
to whom he is writing ; he at once enforces this as the chief point 
to which the whole.contents of his Epistle are to.be referred. Now 
if Christ has this high and absolute importance, if he be considered 
dn’ his divine supra-mundane nature, the substantial centre both 
‘of all spiritual and natural existence generally, and specially of 
‘the corporate life that is developed in the Christian Church, then 
it is of the first importance to hold steadfastly to this one founda- 
tion, and to suffer nothing to ‘be brought by any one into 
competition with that communication of religious weal which is 
only possible through him, as if anything else could be the channel 
‘of such virtue. In this argument the author does certainly 
‘encounter some conflicting views which ‘serve him for the further 
development of his main thesis; but these have not the special 
‘historical reference which is commonly attributed to them. They 
élong merely to certain phenomena here and there, which are a 
‘part of the general character of the time. We might think of 
gnosis in this connexion; we find it elsewhere, even as early as 
the Pastoral Epistles, a chief mark of Christian polemics. But 
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gnosis was, in the stage it had then réached, too nearly akin with 
the tendency of our Epistles to be spoken of in such a spirit ; 
besides that gnosis also sought to place Christ as high as possible, 
and to adequately express his absolute dignity. Ebionitism, on 


the contrary, especially in the form in which it was most closely 


connected with Judaism, and in which it afterwards became a 
heresy, contained elements with which the higher conception of 
the person of Christ could not fail to come in conflict, as it became 
more and more intent upon excluding everything that might be 


; put on the same level with Christ asa channel of grace. The 


polemical references of the Epistle to the Colossians are best 


| explained by referring them to Ebionitism, and if this be so, then 


..the special local occasion which is said to have led the writer of 


this Epistle to his task disappears; for what is here condemned 
as opposed to the Christian consciousness belongs to the whole 
general character of Ebionitism, as it stood over against the freer 


form of Pauline Christianity, not only at Colosse, but all over Asia 


Minor. A polemical reference of this nature is manifestly present, | 
in what is said, ii 11 sq., against circumcision. The maintenance 


.of circumcision is characteristic of Ebionitism; we see this early 


in the case of the antagonists of the apostle in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and it continues to be so with those Ebionites who were 
too stiff to surrender their Judaism. Epiphanius expressly remarks. 
this of his Ebionites, as well as of Cerinthus and his followers.! 
Then, as for the principles about eating and drinking, and the 
observing of certain days and seasons, which gave occasion for the 
warning, ver. 16, we know further from Epiphanius that the 
Ebionites rejected altogether the use of animal food, considering 
that it defiled the eater, a view which is clearly to be recognised 
in those words of emphatic prohibition, uy dp, pndt yevon, 
pnde Oiryys, ver. 21. They must also have held it unlawful to drink 
wine, for they celebrated their mysteries, namely, the Eucharist, 
with unleavened bread and unmixed water They were also 


? Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 28; cf. xxviii. 5. 
® Haer, xxx. 15, 163 cf. Clement, Hom. xiv. 1, 
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distinguished by their strict religious observance of certain days 
and seasons, Epiphanius mentions repeatedly the rite of circum- 
cision and the celebration of the Sabbath as the ordinances of the 
Jewish religion which the Ebionites held most sacred The 
voupmviat are to be understood not only of the new moons, but 
generally of the festivals, the date of which was determined by the 
moon, and the phrase may bear special reference to the Jewish 
or Ebionite celebration of the Passover, which was customary 
in Asia Minor, But most of all do the worshipping of angels 
and the transcendental speculations about the spirit-world that 
were bound up with that worship, as it is described, ii, 18, 
appear to be a characteristic trait of Ebionitism, Not only 
did the Ebionites attach great importance to the doctrine of angels 
and the religious worship of them, they closely connected Christ 
himself with the angels, and even considered him to be one of 
them.’ 


And it is just here that we see what was the point of the 


polemics of the Epistle to the Colossians, The Ebionites agreed | 


t 


in saying of Christ that he was created before all, exalted above | 


the angels, the ruler of all created things, But then again they 
placed the angels in a co-ordinate relation to Christ, ascribed to 
them also a redeeming and mediating function, even invoked them 
directly in this capacity, and regarded Christ as only &va tov 
apyaryyehov. The Epistle to the Colossians, on the contrary, 
insists strongly on the point that the dignity of Christ is not a 
question of degree, but consists in an absolute superiority over 


1 Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 17. 

2 According to Epiph. Haer. xxx. 2, the Ebionite doctrine about Christ (though, 
as Epiphanius remarks, they were not all together at one on the subject, or 
perhaps he was unable to harmonize the statements which he had before him) 
was in the main this: Aéyovow dvwdev péev dvta mpd mavroy O€ Kticbévra, Tvedpa 
dvta Kal tmrep dyyehous dvta mavra@y Sé Kupievovta, Kal Xpiorov AéyecOa. CF. c. 
16: ov packovar dé €x Geod Larpos adrov yeyervnc Oa, GddAa exticGa ws Eva TOV 
dpxayyédav, peifova d€ avrdy dyra airy dé kupieve TOY ayyehov Kal TdvTov 
tay tnd TOD TavroKpdropos merrompévoy, Tertullian also says (De carne Christi, 
c. 14), “Hbionem costituisse Jesum plane prophetis gloriosiorem ut ita in illo 
angelus fuisse dicatur,” 
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everything created. Christ is accordingly not merely po'ravrou 
KriaGeis, but the T™ PWTOTOKOS maons KTicews; so far, from being 
himself created, that on the contrary all things are created in him, 
Hence it is strongly asserted that Christ is the xefadn both rod 
THpATOS, THS exKANcias, and Tachs apyns Kal éeEovclas ; and the 
chief proposition of the whole contention is, in contrast to that 
Ebionite ov xpareiy tiv xedadjv, that in so pre-eminent a sense 
is Christ to be held as head, that whatever is not itself the head 
cannot be thought to stand to him in any relation but that of 
absolute dependence. ‘What is said both against circumcision and 
against the ocrovyeta Tov Kocpou, is to be regarded from the same 
point of view, namely, as opposition to everything that might 
detract from the absolute dignity of Christ. Now a doctrine which 
made man dependent in religion on his natural, physical being or 
material nature, which made religious welfare obtainable through 
the purifying and sanctifying power that was ascribed to the 
elements and substances of the world,’ through the. influence 
which the heavenly bodies were said to exercise on the sublunary | 
world, through what was naturally clean as distinguished from 
what was held for unclean,—this doctrine placed the oto:yeta rod 
xoopov in the position which only Christ, as the Redeemer, ought 
to occupy. Just in this way do we find, ver. 8, that the orouyela 
Tov xoojov and, Christ are placed over against each other. This — 
then is what our writer calls philosophy in the same sense in 
which the essence of philosophy is called worldly wisdom. It is 
the science which deals with the orovyeta tod xécpov; it is only | 
a Koopixn tatdeia, as philosophy is termed in*the Clementine 
Homilies (Hom. i, 10), in contrast with the doctrine of the true 
Prophet. It thus contains nothing to raise man above the world 
to God. It is a mere cosmology, not a theology, a distinction 
which seems to be before the writer’s mind when he proceeds, after — 

1 As was the case with the Ebionites, cf. Epiph. in loc, cit. They ascribed 
such virtue especially to water. According to the Clementine Homilies in the 
Contestatio pro eis, qui librum aecipiunt; one is to invoke as paprpas: seule 


ovpardy, ynv Ddup, € €V ois Ta mavra Mepuexerat, mpos TOUTOLS 6€ a aTvTraclw kal TOV Sud 
TavT@Vv Sunkovra a dépa ov dvev OUK avarrvéw. i 
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the words, cata Ta oTouyela Kal ov KaTa Xpwaror, and adds that 
it is in Christ that the rAypwua ris Oedrntos dwells. It is this 
divine element which distinguishes Christianity from a philosophy 
which deals with nothing more than the crovyeia tod Koopov. 
Such a doctrine is nothing but.a philosophy; it may be called a 
Kevn aTaTn, 4 mere Tapadocts TOY avOparTrov. 

If, as can scarcely be denied, the polemical references of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are rightly accounted for by what we 
have brought forward, it must be admitted that the position 
occupied by our writer in this controversy is a totally different 
one from that of the apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He was dealing there with the naked opposition in which Chris- 
tianity was coming to stand towards Judaism, and with the 
question whether, in addition to faith in Christ, Jewish cireum- 
cision could have a place as a necessary condition of salvation. 
But here the stress of the antithesis is no longer, as formerly, in 
the sphere of soteriology (which was of course the first and chief 
contents of the Christian consciousness), it has advanced to the 
sphere of Christology, and the important point is now to bring 
what was thought to be the soteriological contents of Christianity 
to its absolute expression in the clearer and more definite concep- 
tion which was coming to be formed of the person of Christ. The, 
process of the development of the Christian consciousness con- 
sisted just in this, that instead of the immediate consciousness of 
the blessings of Christianity, there came a stage where thesé 
blessings were taken for granted, and here only such a conception 
of the person of Christ was admissible as would represent him 
with full capacity to produce all those effects, inwardly intense, 
and outwardly extensive, in which the work of redemption was 
held to consist. In this sense the absolute conception of the 
person of Christ is the theme of both Epistles, and if we find them 
(a point to which we must recur afterwards) insisting upon a unity 
in which all differences are done away, then Christ himself must 
be taken as the central point of that unity. Thus the dispute 
with Ebionitism was of importance only as the views of that body 
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came into collision with the conception of the person of Christ 
which was thus being developed, 

Thus the more special subjects which seemed to give this Epistle 
an advantage over that to the Ephesians, fail to dispel the sus- 
picion of its post-apostolic origin, But apart from the historical 
phenomena by which both epistles are to be explained, there are 
numbers of smaller points about them which would lead us to con- 
clude that the author stood at some distance from the apostolic 
-<age, If Paul were the author of these Epistles, how could he him- 
self have given to the azecrodo the predicate Gysos? iii, 5. 
De Wette at once remarked this, and justly considered it as 
weighing against the apostolic origin of the Ephesian letter, To 
this Harless answered “that the predicate dy:oc was positively 
required by the context, Why, he said, should the apostle, who 
calls all Christians dy:ov, carry his modesty so far as to scruple to call 
the apostles the same, even though he himself was one of them?! 
Does he call himself so car’ é€oynv, or was it such a virtue in 
the apostles to be dysor, that they should not have ventured to 
mention it, however unobtrusively? Those whom he calls &ysou 
are the apostles called by God, and so distinguished from other 
men.” But the chief point is that this designation is not found in 
any other passage of an apostolical letter, but becomes a standing 
predicate of the apostles in a later age, which the greater the dis- 
tance from them, looked up to them with the humbler reverence, 
The author of the Epistle, then, seems here to have made a slip, 
and to have betrayed himself involuntarily as a different man from 
the apostle, and as living in a later age. But on the other hand, 
we cannot fail to see how earnestly he tries to convince us of his 
identity with him, Thus he makes the apostle assure us again 
and again that he is Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, the prisoner 
for the sake of the gospel. In Eph. iii. 1 the apostle says of him- 


1 As remarked.in the Krit. Mise., p. 282, there is something remarkable in the 
frequent use of the predicate dyo. as a convertible phrase with “believers” or 
“church.” Compare with this the emphasis with which the Epistle to the 
Ephesians dwells on the sanctity of the Church, e.g, v. 27, 
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self: éyo ITaddos, 6 Sécpuos tod Xpictod “Inood vrép tuav trav 
eOvav ...T00 evayyertou, ob éyevoumy SidKovos Kata Thy Swpeav THS 
NXapitos ToD Oeod... Ewot TO ehaxLoToTepw TavTaV TaV dylwv e50On 
n Xapis avrn, ev Tois Oveow evayyedicacOas TOV... TAOUTOY TOD 
Xpictov: iv. 1, mapaxadre ovv pds éyw 6 Séopuos ev Kupigs 
Vi. 20, mpecBevw ev ddvoe. Col. i. 23, Tod evayyediov... ov 
éyevounv éya Tlatdos SudKovos: ver. 24, ) exkdnola Hs eyevouny 
eyo SudKovos, KaTa THY oiKovouLay TOD O¢eod, THY SobEicdy jou Els 
vpas... ev Tols eOveowv. Is it the apostle’s custom to speak thus of 
himself and his apostolate? How different are those passages which 
we naturally compare with the above, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 2 Cor. x. 1, 
Gal. v. 2. Is it not remarkable that the same thing should be 
insisted on again and again?’ How many words are used, how the 
expressions rise higher and higher! A notable instance of this 
exaggeration of expression is the peculiar form éXaysaToTepos, where 
the writer evidently had 1 Cor. xv. 9 (éyw 6 éddytoros) before his 
mind. This simple and natural form, however, did not content him, 
nor did the phrase ékdyioT0s Tay aootowr, for which, with the 
same love of extremes, he substitutes édaysaTdTepos Tavtwv ayiwv. 
And what a contrast to this édkayioteTepos mavt@v ayiwv does it 
present, when the apostle not only reckons himself among the 
Gytot, but even writes to the Church at Ephesus that they will be 
able to see from his Epistle how great insight he possesses into the 
mystery of Christ (iii. 4, 5). 

Such digressions into personal matters, such exaggerations 
of the materials which are used,’ such contradictions, in which 
the personation that is going on is clearly betrayed,—these 
are among the characteristic features of our two Epistles, as 
they are of the Pastorals. Here we have also to mention 


what De Wette justly remarks on the passage, Eph. ii. 20; \% 


that the apostle, who was actively engaged up to the end of his 
life, and who was conscious that his position was no other than 
that of a labourer for the kingdom of God, could hardly have 
Col. iii. 11 is also such a passage; it is evidently formed after the passage 
Gal. iii. 28, and exaggerates the differences there spoken of, 
C 
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regarded himself (as we find in the passage named) as the founda- 

tion already laid, and still less in conjunction with other apostles 
who laboured in a different spirit from his. Such a view would 
be appropriate, as De Wette remarks, only to a disciple of the 
apostle who saw before him the complete results of the apo- 
stolical labours, who was filled with reverence for them, at whose 
time, moreover, the gift of prophetic inspiration had ceased to be 
generally diffused throughout the Church, so that the prophets of 
his age appeared to him in a higher light than that in which the 
apostle Paul regarded them. 

The same late date of composition is betrayed in the passage, 
Eph. iv. 14, a pnkére Gwev ... KrAvdw@viGdwevor Kat Tepupepopevot 
Tavtt avéeuw THs SidacKadias, ev TH KvBeia Tov avOpwrer, ete. 
This unstable swaying to and fro between different and constantly 
changing doctrines, which is mentioned here as a state of things of 
which there had already been experience, is quite out of place as 
a picture of the apostolic age. 

‘~~ In conclusion, we may notice the salutations sent from Mark 
/ and Luke, Col. iv. 10, 14. Mark and Luke are mentioned at the 
close of the Second Epistle to Timothy, and as soon as doubt is 
thrown upon the genuineness of that Epistle, we are led to believe. 
that there was some special reason for mentioning them. Their — 
Gospels were at that time highly valued as a basis for that 
general unification of the Church which every one desired, and 
thus there was a motive to call attention on every occasion to the 
harmonious relation that existed between these two men, and 
between them and the apostles. Thus the mention of their names 
_ in the Epistle to the Colossians can scarcely be without some under- 
| ¢ lying motive. The mention of Mark is connected with a further ~ 
difficulty. According to the Second Epistle to Timothy (iv. 12), 
_ which must have been the last of the apostle’s letters, he was to be 
bf called to Rome at that date, while, according to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, with which that to Philemon agrees (ver. 24), he was 
with the apostle at Rome already. And this is the more remark- 
z able, that the journey of Tychicus to Ephesus, mentioned at the 


a 
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same time, 2 Tim. iv. 12, can scarcely be a different one from that 


spoken of, Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. We must therefore imagine the” 


apostle’s assistants to have taken journey after journey from the 
east to the west, and from west to east again, if these different 
dates are not to stand side by side in the most glaring contra- 
diction. 

It has long been acknowledged that in expression and style 
these Epistles have a character of their own, and are distinguished 


from the Epistles of Paul; especially is this true of the Ephesian — 


letter. In its heavy long-drawn periods, laden with far-fetched 
and magniloquent expressions, we miss both the lively dialectical 
process 38 and the wealth of thought for which the apostle is dis- 
tinguished. In the Colossian letter this is less strikingly the case, 
yet in many passages it also gives us the impression of a composi- 
tion without life or spontaneity, moving forward in repetitions and 
tautologies, and sentences grouped together with a merely Bee 
connexion. 

What, then, we have still to ask, is the true object. of thges 
‘Epistles, if they be not by Paul, and can only be understood in the 
light of the features of that later age from which they sprang? 


The central idea around which everything else revolves in them is” 
to be found in their Christology} but it is impossible to assume_ | 


that the object for which they were written was the purely theore- 
tical one of setting forth those higher views of the person of Christ. 
The occasion out of which they arose must have been some prac- 
tical need in the circumstances of the time; and even the idea of 
the person of Christ is at once brought into a certain definite point 
of view. Christ, it is manifest, is taken here as the centre of the’ 
unity of all opposites. These opposites embrace the entire uni- 
verse ; heaven and earth, the visible and the invisible, and every- 
thing that exists has in Christ the basis of its existence; in him, 
therefore, all oppositions and distinctions disappear; even up to the 
highest spirit-world there is nothing that has not its highest and 
absolute principle in him. This metaphysical height is sought, 


however, only in order to descend from it to the immediate present _ 
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and its practical necessities ; for here also there are opposites of 
which only Christ can be the reconciling and atoning unity. Here, 
accordingly, we find the stand-point from which the object and 
the contents of the Epistles can be satisfactorily comprehended. It 


is obvious that they point to the distinction of Gentile and Jew 


Christians ; and thus they clearly belong to a time when these two 


“ parties were still, to some extent, opposed to each other, and when 


the removal of their mutual opposition was the only road to the 
unity of the Christian Church. How strongly the need of such 
unity, to be realized by the mutual approaches and the gradual 
fusion of the two still separated parties, was felt at the time when 
our Epistles were written, is clear on the face of them ; first, in 
the earnest exhortations to unity, as especially Eph. iv. 1; in the 
repeated commendations of love as the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 25, 
v. 2; Col. ii 2; iii. 14; and further, in all those passages where 
the Church is described with such emphasis as an organism sub- 
sisting in the idea of its own unity and the inward connexion of 
all its members with each other. This unity of the Church as an 


) organic whole is the object towards which those Epistles labour 
- with all their powers ; they seek to make it clear that this oneness | 


with the principle on which the Christian Church is based is 
necessarily contained in Christ as the head of the Church, and 
thus that the important point is to become fully alive to that 
which is already a fact, to recognise it practically, and carry it out, 
We find three momenta in which the conception of the person of 
Christ possesses itself its essential unity, and which supply the 
motives for this effort after unity which belongs to the idea of 
the Church. “1, The Epistle to the Colossians takes up the highest 
metaphysical stand-point : here Christ in his pre-mundane exist- 
ence as the image of the-invisible God, is the principle of creation 
itself; if all things be created in him and through him, then all 
have in him their perfect unity and their highest teleological 
reference. As everything comes forth from him, so everything 


~ must return to him; and there is no opposition, no distinction, 
which is not done away in him, the principle of all unity, from the ~ 


| 
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beginning and absolutely: ra mdvra 8’ avrod Kai eis avrov 
éxtiotat, Col. i. 16. ( 2.) The second momentum is Christ as the 
Keparn THs exKAnotas, as the Lord raised through his resurrection 
and é ascension, to be the head of the Church as his body. “Here the 
view goes upwards from beneath, as in the first instance it went down- 
wards from above, so that both are but the two sides which can- 
not be disjoined, of one and the same unity realizing itself through 
their difference. This second momentum is enforced with equal 
emphasis in both Epistles: Col. i. 18; sq.,and Eph.i. 20, sg. Here 
it is clearly set forth how in Christ, as the head of the Church, 
all oppositions and differences in the Church, and indeed in the 
world, must disappear, since he is pre-ordained, avaxehararacac bat 
ra wdvra in himself as xebad7; everything without distinction, 
both things in heaven and things on earth (this could not be the 
case were he not the absolute principle of all things existing, as he 
is described, Col. i. 15). The very obvious inference is drawn 
from this, how much it is the interest of the various parties in the 
Church to overlook all differences that keep them from each other, 
and in the consciousness of the unity of their common principle, 
to come together themselves to actual unity. 3.)To these two 


momenta, standing as they do over against each other, comes the ~ 


third_in which they. are mediated. This is found in the death of 
Christ. It is one of the peculiarities of those Epistles that they. 
regard the death of Christ in the light of an arrangement made by 
God with the view of destroying the wall of partition between 
Gentiles and Jews, and of reconciling both at once to God through 
the peace that has thus been brought about. There is nothing | 





that both Epistles together insist upon more than this general 


eipnvorrosety, and amoxatanrarrew, through Christ : Eph. ii. 14, sq. ; 
Col. i. 20,sg. All distinction between Jews and Gentiles is abolished ;— 
the absolute superiority which the Jew had over the Gentile is | 


| 


| 


taken from him; for through the death of Christ the Mosaic law, | 


the handwriting that was against us of a law consisting in positive 
commandments and ordinances of direct authority, is now destroyed. 
Since, then, in Christianity all national differences and oppositions, 


\ 
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“with everything else that divides men from each other in the’ 
_Various relations of life, are abolished through the death of Christ, 


there appears in it the new man who has now to lay off more and 
more in practical reality the old man that still cleaves to him, Col. 
iii. 9; Eph. ii, 10,15; iv. 22. Connected with this, and starting 
from a metaphysical idea of the person of Christ, the Epistle to the 
Colossians represents the effects of his death in doing away with 
all distinctions and oppositions, as affecting even the invisible 
world. In that sphere, also, Christ has reconciled all things 
through the relation in which they stand to him, has made peace 
through the blood of his cross, and brought back all things, both 
in heaven and earth, to the unity that isin him. So essential a 


part is it therefore of the peculiar task of the Christian church to. 


strive after unity, and to realize the idea which she sees presented 
to her in Christ, who is the highest and absolute principle of her 
existence, as he alone can be the goal of all her efforts. 

All this carries us to that period when, not without the ferment 
and commotion of conflicting elements, the Christian church was 
coming to realize herself and to achieve her unity. With all the 
authors of the immediately post-apostolic age whose writings 


| have come down to us, the prominent interest of the time appears — 
to have been the unity of the Church, the necessity of which they 
‘recognised, and which they strove in various ways to usher in. 


We have thus before us a state of affairs which lies beyond the 


- tions of the Gentile Christian churches ; but here we see the two 


parties fully formed, and confronting each other, and the great 


_. point is to bring them nearer to each other, and to bridge over the 


gulf which still divides them. Our Epistles find the point of 
meeting where these differences may be reconciled chiefly in the 
death of Christ. In the same way the author of the Johannine 
Gospel regards the unity which binds the different elements of 


the Church into one body as an effect which nothing but the death 
.of Christ could have procured, ! 


« 1Cf. Abhandlg, iiber das joh. Ev.; Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 621 (Unters. iiber 
die Evang. 316). 


- 
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To the apostle Paul himself this view is not familiar. It is true 
that the death of Christ is to him also the principle of a new creation, 
a new life, but with him this is only in essence, theoretically, 
generally, and in connexion with his doctrine of faith, inasmuch as 
to him who believesin Christ and his atoning death, old things are 
passed away, and all things are made new. But he never made a 
definite practical application of the death of Christ to the differ- 
‘ences existing between the two parties out of whose union the 
Christian Church was to arise, such as is made here; still less did 
he ever ascribe to the death of Christ such an influence in the 
super-sensuous world as we find in our Epistles; that could be 
done only from the stand-point of their peculiar Christology.’ 
Thus even here there is a very noticeable difference; on a closer 
view, however, we become aware that even the Pauline doctrines of 
justification by faith, and of the relation of Judaism and heathen- 
ism to each other and to Christianity, are modified in a way which 
can only be explained from the circumstances of the time in which 
these Epistles were produced, and the peaceful tendency which 
these circumstances impressed on them. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians cannot, as a true follower of Paul, degrade 
the Pauline doctrine of justification from the position which 
belongs to it; yet hardly has he mentioned faith, when he appears, 
although unconsciously, to be unable to refrain from going on 
to speak of works or love. This is most strikingly the case, i. 8, 
where the sentence, 77 yap xyaputi éore cecwopévor Sua THS Tio- 
Tews, Kai TOUTO oUK éF juav' Oeod To SHpor" ovK e& epyov, wa 
pn tis Kavxjonras, indorses the Pauline doctrine with laboured 
and abundant emphasis; but with how little inward sequence 
does the next sentence follow it, a sentence adopted from the 
doctrine of James: avtov yap éo pev Toinpa, Ktiabevtes ev 


1 Col. i. 20; Eph. iii. 9, sg. The Epistle to the Colossians represents the 
death of Christ as peculiarly a victory over the evil powers; Christ stripped 
them of their power, made a show of them openly, and triumphed over them,, 
ii. 15. This is not found with the apostle in such immediate connexion with the 
death of Christ, but is a feature of later, particularly of Gnostic representations ; 
Cf. Gesch. der Lehre von der Verséhnung, p. 27, sq. ; 
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Xpiotw "Incod emi epyous wyabois, ois mpontoiuacey 6 Oeds, 
iva év avrois Tmeputatjocwper. Works are thus to go by the side 
of faith, but instead of faith being alleged to be the foundation of 
_ them, they are placed by the side of faith as the final purpose of 
' the creation of men. It is the same with love; the apostle Paul 
expresses by his phrase, riots &v’ ayamns évepyoupevn, the inward 
unity of faith and love; in place of which the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians has only love by the side of faith, iii. 1% 
18, and vi. 23, ayarn peta mlictews. The Epistle to the Colossians 
prefers to take faith and works together as the moral praxis of the 
Christian life, i 10; iii. 9, sg. By setting faith and love in this 
relation to each other, justice is to be done to both parties ; and we 
see that in these Epistles, Gentile and Jew Christians are placed 
side by side, as equally privileged members of the Christian Church. 
Thus Judaism and heathenism equally occupy a negative position 
in relation to Christianity, Eph. ii. 11; Col. i. 20; yet as conces- 
sions may have been made to the Gentile Christians for the sake 
of unity, so out of regard for the Jewish Christians there are 
certain concessions made to Judaism of which the apostle Paul 
would not altogether have approved. It is said of the Gentiles, 
Eph. i. 11, that they who were called uncircumcision by that 
which is called circumcision in the flesh, had been, during the 
whole period of heathenism, without Christ, aliens to the citizen- 
ship of Israel, unacquainted with the covenants of promise, 
without hope and without God in the world; but that now, they 
who before stood far off have come near in the blood of Christ. 
That is to say, the heathen have only received a share of what 
the Jews had before; and thus Christianity is not the absolute 
religion in which the negativeness of heathenism and that of 
Judaism come to an end together; on the contrary, the substan- 
tial contents of Christianity are just Judaism itself, Thus the 
universality of Christianity consists in this, that Judaism is 
extended to the heathen through the death of Christ. In 
it the hostility, the wall of division, and every thing positive 
that separated the two parties, has an end; both are reconciled to 
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God in one body and in one spirit, both have the same access to the 
Father. It is true that the heathen have thus, as Christians, 
everything that the Jews have; yet they are in the position of 
having been admitted, of having come near, of having received 
a share; -for they, as the dyn, are merely ovyxdnpovoua Kat 
cvccopa Kal sUupéeToYa THs emaryyedias ev t@ Xpiot@. They 
are merely partakers of that to which the Jews have the first 
and. indisputable claim. Now, if we consider how the Apostle 
expresses himself on this subject, especially in the Epistle to 
the Romans, we cannot admit this to be a genuine Pauline 
view. ‘The deeper reason of the difference is, that the peculiar 
Pauline conception of faith is not familiar to these Epistles. They 
know nothing of faith as an inward process in the conscious- 
ness, the most essential part of which is a personal conviction and 


experience of the impossibility of justification through the law, | 


| 


Hence the object of this faith, the death of Christ, remains 
| 


purely external to them. The death of Christ has indeed brought - 
about the cancelling of the law as well as the forgiveness 
of sins; but the law, which is set aside in the death of Christ, 
appears to be here little more than the injunction of circum- 
cision.) Ee 

It is in this way that the chief result of the death of Christ is 
the reconciliation of heathens and Jews: this reconciliation was a 
thing of course, as soon as the wall of partition, that is, circum- 
cision, the difference between mepitoun and axpoBvotia, was taken 
away. Such is the Christian universalism of these Epistles; it 
‘is not based upon the profound idea of the Apostle’s religious 
anthropology, but only upon the coalition of heathens and Jews, 
which is one of the outward effects of the death of Christ. It is | 


\ 


the same external universalism which the pseudo-Clementine | 


homilies make the object of Christ's death in addition to the | 


1The kad’ hav xepdsypapov trois Sdypaow, 6 jv imevavriov jpiv, Col. ii, 14 
(cf. Eph. ii. 15, 6 véyos t&v evroday ev Séypacw), is quite adequately accounted 
for by referring it to the penalty connected with the injunction of circumcision, 
that every man not circumcised was to be regarded as liable to be put to death, 


t 
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’ forgiveness of sins. The Christian identifies himself with a new: 


man, who, according to these Epistles, arises out of Christianity, 


, 8o that he, as Christian, is neither Jew nor Gentile (ef. Eph. ii. 15), 


and, as Christian, has now to put off all the impurities of heathen- 
ism. Judaism thus loses, it is true, the absolute claim it made. 
through the law of circumcision; but for this loss the Epistle 
to the Colossians seeks to provide a compensation; it is at some. 
pains to show that even in these altered circumstances there is a 
circumcision, not éy capkt xetporotyros, but dyerporolntos, év 
TH amreKSvoel TOD cHpatos THS capkos, the epetoun tov Xpiotod, 
which takes place in baptism, in which rite Christ makes alive 
the vexpous dvtas ev TH axpoBvotia ths capxos, for in baptism 
they renounce all sensual desires, and dedicate themselves to a 
pure and holy life. This statement that Christian baptism was 
to have the same meaning with Jewish circumcision, is’ one 
we meet with elsewhere in post-Apostolic writings! The more 
importance the author of the Epistle to the Colossians attaches to 
the foundation thus gained for the union of Gentile and Jew 
Christians, the more must he have been led to controvert the 
principles of Ebionitism, a sect which repudiated universalism, 
if coupled with such conditions, and would hear of no renuncia- 
tion of those elements which, as he shows, were irreconcilable 
with the absolute Christian principle. 

_ It is quite clear that the Epistle to the Ephesians is secondary 
to that to the Colossians; but it may be doubted whether it was 


written much later, and whether by another author. May not the 
twin Epistles have gone forth into the world together? A com- 


parison of the contents of both suggests that the materials have 
been divided between them purposely with some such view. All 
that is polemical, special, and individual, is given to the Colossian 
letter: the Ephesian letter seems purposely to avoid all such . topics, 
while, on the other hand, it treats the general subject of the Colos- 
sian letter more at large. The close relation of the Epistles to each 


! other makes it somewhat striking that they seem to contain “refer- 
_ ences to one another; the writer to the Colossians tells his readers 3 
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expressly, iv. 16, that they are to communicate their letter to the! 
Laodiceans, and to get another letter from Laodicea communicated 
to themselves. The question is naturally suggested whether our 
Epistle to the Ephesians is this Laodicean epistle. Marcion asserts 
that the Epistle had the title, To the Laodiceans; but Marcion may 
have had no other authority for this statement than the passage, 
Col iv. 16, itself. Yet though the letter was originally addressed 
To the Ephesians, and intended for them, i. 1, we may still suppose 
that the writer imagined the letter to have been taken by Tychicus 
to Ephesus, but to have been meant for other churches also; and 
thus it might reach Colosse from Laodicea. This would explain 
why the words, iv. 16, are not ra eis Aaodikeias, but tHy ex 
Aaosixeias. If the address, Eph. i 1, contained originally nothing 
more than tois ayiow Kat rictois ev "Inc. Xp., the addition tots 
ovow ev ’Edéce, might easily arise from 2 Tim. iv. 12, where 
Tychicus is spoken of, the same who is named, Eph. vi. 21, Col. 
iv. 7,as the messenger of the apostle and the bearer of the Epistle, 
Tixixoy S¢ aréateida eis "Edecov. Tychicus is thus, in any case, 
named as the bearer of both Epistles. Now it is curious to find it 
said, Eph. vi 21, wa Se ciéqre kai ipeis Ta Kat’ eye, Ti Tpdoow, — 
Tavta vpiv yopice: 6 Tvyixos, etc. This at before vpeis can 
only be explained from Col. iv. 7. The author of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians writes as if he, that is, the apostle, had just before 
been writing to the Colossians the letter intended for them. This 
may indeed be the invention of the author of the Ephesian letter 
writing later than the other author. But the circumstance can be | 
accounted for equally well by supposing that the authors of both | 
Epistles are one and the same man. He will then have referred, 
Eph. vi. 21, to the Colossian epistle, as, in Col. iv. 16, to the 
Ephesian epistle. What makes this the more likely is, that it is | 
hard to see why the readers of the Colossian epistle should be 
referred to another epistle about to reach them from Laodicea, if | 
there were not such an Epistle in existence at the time. The 
same author will thus have purposely divided into two letters 
what he could have said in one; and why? Probably because he / 
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thought that what was said in the same way in two letters would 
produce the greater impression. The passage, Col. ii. 1, shows also 
how the author of this Epistle had two churches in his mind when 
he was writing, so that even this passage, taken in connexion with 
iv. 16, might make it seem not unlikely that as his subject was of 
equal importance to both churches, he felt himself induced to write 
two separate letters to them. Thus the more important the subject 
appeared to him with which both Epistles deal, the easier did it 
seem to imagine how the Apostle came to write these Epistles to 
two churches with which he was personally unacquainted (for 
this is especially remarked, Col. i. 1, and the same thing is inferred, — 
Eph. i. 15). These explanations may have appeared necessary to 
the later author, but what reason could have induced the Apostle 
himself, judging even by the contents of our Epistles, to write to 
two churches with which he did not stand in any intimate rela- 
tions? The Epistle to the Romans cannot be appealed to here as 
a case in point, unless a comparison were possible between the 
contents of the Epistle to the Romans and the contents of these 
two Epistles, which are so far inferior. 

Whatever may be thought of the theory here advanced of the 
identical authorship of both Epistles, there can be no doubt of this, 
that the two are so much interwoven that they must stand or fall 
together in their claim to apostolic origin. 


1If it be assumed that the Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed to Laodicea 
as a circular, we have still the difficulty that Col. ii. 1, iv. 16, mentions only 
Laodicea. Then it is to be considered that if Paul could not possibly write — 
to the Ephesians in the words ascribed to him, i. 15, neither could an author, 
writing under his name, write in such terms, since the Apostle’s relations with 
the Church at Ephesus were too well known to be passed over. Both Epistles 
appear to be written purposely to churches which were not personally known to 
the Apostle. Considering all this, and in addition to this, the close connexion 
which the Epistles bear to each other, one can scarcely avoid taking the Ephesian 
Epistle, in spite of its title and the ovow ev ’"Edéow, to be an Epistle to th 
Laodiceans. ‘ 


FIFTH CHAPTER. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


THE critic who first ventured to cast doubt on the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, has lately asserted of the Epistle to 
the Philippians that its genuineness is above all question.’ It is 
true that no sufficient reasons have been alleged as yet for doubting 
its apostolic origin; yet I think there are such reasons, and I deem 
it necessary to state shortly, for the further consideration of criti- 
cism, what they are. I think there are three points to be considered.” 

(This Epistle, like the two we have just discussed, is occupied 
with Gnostic ideas and expressions, and that not in the way of 


controversy with Gnostics, but employing them, with the neces- 
sary modifications, for its own purposes. The passage, i. 6, one 
of great importance for dogmatics, and of as great difficulty, can 


1 De Wette: Hinl. in’s Neue Test. 4 Aufl. 1842, p. 268. [In his Fifth Edition, 
published in 1848, de Wette referred to the doubts expressed on the subject in 
this work and by Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 133, sq., but only very cursorily, 
characterizing them, without reason shown, as an “attack on frivolous grounds.” 
Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. Epist., Gottingen, 1847); Briickner (Hpist. ad 
Philipp. Paulo auctori vindicata); and Hrnesti (tiber Philipp. ii. 6, sq. ; Theol. 
Stud. und Krit, 1848, 4 H., pp. 858-924) defended the authenticity of the Epistle 
against Baur at greater length, He judged only the last of these arguments to 
possess any scientific value, but replied to them jointly in the Theol. Jahrb. viii. 
1849, pp. 501-553 (in a section of the paper, “ zur neutestamentlichen Kritik ”). 
Ernesti returned to the subject in the Stud. und Kritiken, 1851, pp. 591-632, and 
was answered by Baur, Theol. Jahrb. xi. 1852, pp. 133-144, in the paper “uber 
Philipp. ii. 6 f.” I shall refer to these two essays where they add anything to the 
discussion in the text, and shall reproduce the more important parts of them.] 

2 Of. Theol. Jahrb. viii. 502. ‘“ What appears suspicious to me in the Philippian 
Epistle may be reduced to the following three heads :—1. The appearance of 
Gnostic ideas in the passage, ii. 6-9. 2. The want of anything distinctively 
Pauline, 3, The questionableness of some of the historical data,” 
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scarcely be explained save on the supposition that the writer’s mind 
was filled with certain Gnostic ideas current at the time. Whatan 
extraordinary conception is it that Christ, though he was in the 
form of God, did not count it robbery, or, to give the words their 
exact grammatical force, did not think that he must make it the 
| object of an actus rapiendi, to be equal with God. If he was God 
already, how could he wish to become what he was already? But 


> /if he was not equal with God, what an eccentric and perverted and 


ie commadictory, thought must it have been, to become equal with 
“God! Is it the inconceivableness of such a thought that is to be 
expressed in the words ovy dpmaypov nyncato? But how came 
the Apostle to say of Christ a thing so inconceivable, even were it 
merely to deny it? Though Christ did not proceed to such an act 
of rapacity and arrogance, yet it seems it was possible to him, not 
morally indeed, but abstractly. How is this to be explained ? 
The doctrines of the Gnostics show us how our author may have 
come to entertain such a conception. It is a well-known Gnostic 
representation, that in one of the aeons, the last of the series of 
them, the Gnostic Sophia, there arose the passionate, eccentric, and 
unnatural desire to penetrate forcibly into the essence of the All- 
father, in order to connect herself directly with him the absolute, 
and to become one with him. This desire is described as a Tpoan- 
Ae Gat, a darting forward, as a rash and passionate striving, as a 
ToAyn, @ bold and violent attempt. That aeon then sought 
forcibly to seize and to appropriate what according to its nature 
could never belong to it, and what it had no claim to. This whole 
act, and what it aims at accomplishing, is a thing purely cae 
Sophia wished, as the Gnostics express it, xecowavicbat T@' TaTpt 
T® Tédrel@, to associate herself with the father, the absolutely Per- 
fect, and, cararaBetv ro péyeOos avrod, to take up into herself 
spiritually his greatness, his absolute essence. This amounts to 
such an identity with God the Absolute, as is conveyed by the ex- 
pression of our Epistle, rd efvas toa @e@, and only this considera- 
tion, that, according to the original Gnostic conception of it, the 


~ 1 Tren. adv, Haer. i. 2. 2. 
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act was a purely spiritual one, makes it intelligible how our Epistle 
comes to speak of such a self-contradictory attempt as eivau ica 
@co. On the one side, the identity with God is a thing still to be 
realized ; on the other, the reality of it is presupposed. The inter- 
preters of the Epistle are thus driven to assert that the correct 
rendering of ovy dpraypor *yjoaro, is compatible only with such 
a view of elvas ica Oc@, as makes it a thing which Christ did not 
yet possess ; for otherwise it could not be said that he did not 
wish to seize it for himself. But, they say, in order that the renun- 
ciation may be conceived as a voluntary one, we must ascribe to 
Christ the possibility which lies in the év pop¢j Ocod irapywr. 
Christ then had the divine glory, potentia, in himself, and could 
have claimed it, could have made it appear in his life. But since 
it did not consist with the purpose of the plan of redemption that 
Christ should at once receive divine honour, it would have been a 
robbery, an act of presumption, if he had taken it to himself. But 
what, we must ask, was Christ, if, while év pop¢y Ocod vrdpyor, 
he yet possessed the divine glory only potentia, if, though actually 
God, he yet was not God? And what conceivable reason is there 
for saying that he voluntarily renounced a thing which, from the 
nature of the case, it was impossible that he should have? This 
being and not being, this having and not having, is possible only in 
the spiritual sphere; the distinction drawn is that between what 
is essentially and what is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. And the Gnostic aeons are the categories and concep- 
tions in which the absolute becomes the object of the subjective — 
consciousness : they are themselves the spiritual subjects in which 
the absolute subjectivates and individualizes itself; or they are the 
subjective side, on which the absolute is not only the absolute in 
essence, but is also the absolute self-consciousness. Since, however) ) 
they are in plurality what the absolute is in unity, the descend-_| 
-ing series of aeons exhibits an ever-growing divergence between | 
the consciousness of which the absolute is the object, and the | 
absolute itself as the object of consciousness. The consciousness 
-of these spiritual subjects, these aeons in which consciousness shows 
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itself as the subjective side over against the other objective side, 
can, by its own nature, deal with nothing but the absolute, and yet 
the further off they stand, the less can they with their conscious- 
ness embrace and comprehend it (catadaBetv). Thus, then, the 
aeon we spoke of directs itself to the absolute with the whole 
energy of its spiritual force, seeks to grasp the absolute, to compre- 
hend it, to become equal with it, to be one with it; but in this it 
undertakes a thing which is in itself impossible, by which it over- 
leaps the boundaries of its own spiritual nature, and seeks, as it were, 
to commit an unnatural robbery of the absolute. Thus, in the very 
nature of the case, it cannot possibly succeed ;' and if it let itself 
be borne along by this impulse, it will only become aware of the 
negativity of its own being,—a thing which the Gnostics represented 
by saying that the aeon fell down out of the 7A7papa into the 
xévopa.” Thus one passage speaks also of a xevody in connexion 
with the dpvaypos, and it is very clear from this that our author 
is familiar with the same representations, that he proceeds upon 
them, only with this difference, that what had a merely speculative 
interest to the Gnostics, has with him a moral significance. With 
the Gnostics the dpzrayos is a thing that actually takes place, but 
by its unnaturalness comes to an end without spreading further, and 
has merely negative consequences ;* in this case, however, there is 

1 Oia 76 aduvdre@ emiBadeiv mpdypart. Iren, loc. cit. 

2 Tren, i. 4. 1: év oxiais Kal kevopatos téros ¢£w hards eyévero Kal mAnpo- 
patos. 4.2: ev tH okdres kal TS kevopart. Compare Theodoret, Haer. Fab. i. 7, 
€£w Tod mAnpopatos, ev TKLG TW Kal KevOuate Sudyew. 

3 This statement, however, requires to be qualified (as is observed, Theol. 
Jahrb, viii. 507): ‘‘ That aeon which sought to grasp and comprehend the abso- 
lute essence of God, and fell from the mAjpapa to the kévapa, through attempting 
the impossible, did yet at last arrive at the mAnpopa. For the mAnpopa does at 
last, at the consummation of the world’s history, receive all spiritual beings, and 
in it they all become one with the absolute. This shows us what the unnatural 
attempt spoken of here really signifies. It was unnatural, in that the aeon in 
question desired to attain immediately and at once, what could not, according to 
Gnostic conceptions, be attained save as a result of the whole process of the 
development of the world. The attempt was suggested to the aeon by a subjec- 
tive and unreasonable impulse. It was however, at the same time, the beginning 


from which the development of the world proceeded, and was thus a necessary 
momentum, If the genesis of the world be regarded as a falling away (and this 
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a moral self-determination, which stops short of such a dpmaypos. 
It is not, in this case, that the action has failed, but that it has not | 
taken place at all: there is a voluntary renunciation and self-abase- 
ment, and instead of the Gnostic yevéoOar év Kevopate we have a 
éavrov xevodv. Thus the voluntary act. of refraining from apmay- 
pos, in our Epistle, is a modification of the speculative aptraysos 
of Gnosticism. When the question is made an ethical one, as it is 
here, there seems to be little need for saying that Christ did not 
seek to seize a thing before his moral probation, which could only 
be attained in the way of moral probation. What can be gained 
only through moral effort, that will.no one gain, save as the fruit 
of his moral effort. This is so self-evident, that if it be said, as it 
is here, we have a right to conclude that the statement has reference 
to, and is occasioned by, some previous speculation. The state- 
ment could not otherwise have been made, at least in the form in 
which we find it.1 


is the point of view here), then it is of course both subjectively arbitrary and 
objectively necessary.” The dpraypds therefore denotes “that the aeon sought 
to assert at a leap, as it were, at once, through a violent act or a robbery, that 
identity with the absolute which could only be realized through the whole cosmic 
process ;” that it “sought to seize by an act of will, violently and prematurely, 
what it could only gain by a certain definite process.” Christ did the opposite 
of this: he did not seize the eiva: iva Ge, the divine worship that should place 
him on an equality with God, violently, as a right belonging to him in virtue of 
his divine nature (the popd7 Ccov), but earned it by voluntary self-abnegation 
(cf. Theol. Jahrb. xi. 134 sq., viii. 508 sqg.). The author also admits distinctly 
(Theol. Jahrb. xi. 142) that dpzaypos cannot be shown to be a Gnostic term; he 
thinks, however, that this is of no great importance if the idea denoted by the 
word is found in Gnostic systems.—LHditor. 

1 The author insists again on this point in Theol. Jahrb. viii. 508 sg. “If,” 
he says, “ Christ was év poppy Ocod irdpyxov, then his nature was from this very 
fact divine. Now if this ¢v poppj Gcod trdpyxew was not equivalent to eiva ica 
Geo, this must mean that what he was essentially, as ev p. ©. irdpyeyr, could only 
proceed to the etva ica Oc@ (i.e. become the true and actual contents of his 
consciousness) by his vindicating his divine nature in the way of moral effort— 
by the proof of his obedience. But if the efva: fva be thus a question of moral 
achievement, how could it be said of Christ that he ever dreamed of the possibility 
of attaining, without moral action, that which could not exist save as the fruit of 
moral action? It is clear that the author is referring here to certain other views. 
Tt could never have suggested itself to him to connect with Christ such an absurd 
and self-contradictory idea or intention, even though it were only to deny that 
he cherished it. The idea must have been suggested to him from without.” 

D 
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The other expressions used in this passage afford additional 

evidence of Gnostic modes of thought and expression having been 
before the author’s mind. The contrast wopdn Ocod and popdy 
SovAov looks indeed sufficiently simple, yet the peculiar conception 
indicated by wopd7 Ocod can only be understood by a reference to 
the use of those terms by the Gnostic. The expressions popd7, 
pophodv, poppwors, were very common with them. That which 
constitutes the peculiar character of one of the higher spiritual 
beings is the popdn of that being; hence the Gnostics said of the ~ 
fallen aeon, that when it passed out of the light and the pleroma, it 
was a&poppos Kal avElds€eos, @aTeEp eKTPOLG, and that 8a ro pmdev 
Kareirndevar because that was wanting to him which was necessary 
to make up his definite spiritual nature. Hence when Christ 
was sent out of the pleroma to help him, the first thing he did to 
him was 77 ida Suvdjer poppocar poppacw, Thy KaT ovolay ovor, 
GN ov THy Kata yvoow. The aeon was to come to itself out of 
the state of utter negation in which it had been lying; it was to 
receive its own popdy, and that in two stages. The first stage of 
the process of popdodv was the pdpdwors Kat’ ovciav, referring to 
that which the aeon was in essence, in substance; then followed 
the popdwots Kata yvoow, by which he became in consciousness 
also what he was already in essence. This of itself shows us that 
the év popdn Oecd iaapyew means the same thing, and is identical 
with elvas ica Oc.” But this can be distinctly proved to be 
according to the Gnostic use of terms. 
Ernesti admits the force of this, but finds the suggestion in the Mosaic narrative 
of the Fall. Baur replies, op. cit. viii. 509 sqq., xi. 138 sqq., that this parallel is 
little to the point, and that our passage exhibits no trace of any reference to that 
narrative. He points out that the condition of our first parents before the Fall 
does not in the least correspond to the poppy Ocod here ascribed to Christ; that 
the robbery of the tree in Paradise which they committed is entirely unlike the 
dpraypos said to have been before the mind of Christ; and that the efva: ioa 
©eg, which he did not obtain through a dpraypos, is quite a different thing from 
the éceabe &s Geol, promised to our first parents by the serpent, and which they 
actually attained by eating the forbidden fruit. This latter was simply the 
knowledge of good and evil.—Zditor. 


1 Cf. Iren. i. 4.1; 5.1. Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 7. 
2 With the difference however (as the author explains, Th. Jahrb, viii. 507) of 
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The Gnostics said of the vods or povoyevns that he was 8o1ds Te 
kat isos T@ mpoBandvru, to the primal aeon, or the absolute ground 
of existence, as the povos Xopav TO péyeOos Tod martpos, since he 
only comprehends the absolute greatness of the Father, and in him 
the absolute unfolds itself to consciousness.!_ On this account he 
is also called the sum of all the aeons of the Pleroma, the apxn 
Kat woppwots TavTos Tov TAnpoatos. The number of the aeons 
is completed by Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ taught the 
aeons that the essence of the Father is in itself quite incompre- 
hensible, and that the knowledge of it is possible only through the 
Hovoyevns, and that the cause of the eternal existence of the aeons 
was that absolute, and for them quite incomprehensible, being of 
the Father; the cause of the existence of the Monogenes, however, 
through whom alone the Father is known, and of his pophacts, 
was that which is comprehensible in the Father, © 8 tods éort 
(6 povoyerjs). Thus he is equal with him, identical with him, 
inasmuch as he comprehends the Father, and is subjectively what 
the Father is objectively. This tcos eivau 76 arp) is accordingly 
his poppwous or his popdy, and since this yopdy is nothing but the 
being equal, the being one with the Father, he is himself in fact 
the yopdn of the Father, or urapyov év popd Ocov. Through 
the Holy Spirit all the aeons were held to have become Lopgon Kat 
yvepm toot, equal to each other, so that each was what the others 
were, and thereby as much icos to the Father as the Nous or 
Monogenes is; and their popdy consisted just in this, that they were 
thus ico.” In a writer so obviously influenced by Gnostic ideas, it 
cannot surprise us to find a close approach to the Docetism of the 


that which is essentially, and that which is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. 

Ww Trent i. 1) 1, 

2 To see how great the difficulties are with which this classical passage must 
be surrounded, so long as the solution is not sought in the way I have indicated, 
one has only to look at the exertions expended on it by Usrerr (Entw. des paul. 
Lehrb. 4 a., pp. 309-315). In his position these exertions are certainly not un- 
called for. The chief difficulty is, as he seems to be aware, to decide whether 
the expression ey pop pj Gcod tmdpyay and ica civar Ge@, and their correlatives, 
are to be taken in an ethico-religious or in a physical and substantial sense. 
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Gnostics. This is undoubtedly the case in verse 7. If, as ev 
Gpovwpatt avOpwrrwy yevouevos, Christ was only dmotos to men, 
then he was no true and actual man, but only seemed to be so. 
The expression dywo/wua can signify only similarity, analogy ; it 
cannot denote identity or parity of essence (compare Rom. vi. 5). 
The passage Rom. viii. 3, where it is said of the Son that God sent 
him év éuowdpartt capkos auaptias, cannot be reckoned a parallel 
to this. The duodoua there predicated of the Son is that like- 
ness which as the Son he necessarily wears to the cap dwaprias. 
Here, however, the ouotwua is extended to human nature generally : 
and this is just the difference between the Docetic view and the 
orthodox. That this is the meaning of dmwoéopa in our passage 
is sufficiently clear from the phrase oynuwate evpebeis ws avOpwrros, 
which stands close beside it, and does not admit of any other 
interpretation. Though we should not press the ws and evpeOjvas 
(ws indicates no more than an opinion, a view, a comparison, and 
evpeOnvan is not equivalent to efvas; it refers merely to the out- 
ward appearancey to the qualities by which a subject presents 
itself to external observation), yet in cyjua we have as clearly 
as need be the notion of an externus habitus, of a thing changing, 
passing, and quickly disappearing (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 31)4 

Purely Gnostic, again, is the author's view of the three regions, 
the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterranean, to all of which 
equally the power and rule of Christ extend. The catay@ovio1 can- 
not but remind us of the Gnostic idea of the descent into hell. The 
peculiar manner, noticeable both in this Epistle and in the two 
which we last considered, in which Gnostic and Catholic concep~ 
tions are mingled and pass into each other ; the unsuspecting use 
the writers make of notions, bearing unmistakeably the stamp of 
Gnosticism, and which they modify only so far as the practical and 
religious objects they had to serve, made it necessary to do so— 
these things manifestly belong to a time when Gnosticism had not 
yet become the definite and striking phenomenon that it was 
afterwards, and when it was still in process of development out of 

1 Compare on this point Th. Jahrb, viii. 515 sg., xi. 144, 
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the various elements then present. It was the era of the first 
awaking of Christian speculation, excited by the floating ideas of 
the time, from which speculation the Christian consciousness 
itself was to receive its peculiar dogmatic contents. At its outset 
Christian speculation found its leading and most powerful interest 
in the idea of the person of Christ; it was around this idea that 
the absolute contents of the Christian consciousness crystallized into 
their definite objective form. This growing occupation with the 
person of Christ comes out very strongly in doxological passages, 
such as Eph. i. 19 sq.; iii. 8 sg.; Col. i. 15 sq., and, more than in 
any of these, in the passage we have been considering, which has 
quite the air of a doxology. 

2. This affinity with Gnosis is the chief feature which the Epistle 
to the Philippians has in common with those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. It Tt differs from them chiefly in its prevailing subjectivity 
of tone. This is “Ys generally extolled as the peculiar beauty of this 
Epistle, and the sentiments and dispositions which it exhibits to us 
are certainly sweet and touching ; yet this must not blind us to the 
fact that the Epistle is characterized very decidedly by monotonous 
repetition of what has EO ieee said, by a want Me ny pro- 


ae, 


of thought, of which the writer himself seems to have aa some- 
what painfully aware, as he says in excuse, ili. 1, Ta avTa ypadew 
tpiv, éwor pev ove oxvnpov, vpiv Se aodares. Connected with 
this there is another consideration which must count as an 
important element in judging of the Epistle, viz. that we find no | 
motive nor occasion for it, no distinct indication of any purpose, \ 
or of any leading idea. There is certainly polemic against J ewish }. , 
opponents, yet one can hardly avoid the impression that this is |‘ 
there simply because it seemed to belong to the standing character : , 
of Pauline Epistles. There is nothing fresh or natural in this” 
polemic; the circumstances do not stand out with any palpable 
form. Could any description of the opponents of Christianity be 
more vague or poner than this ?@—iii. 18: aoAdot ee eae \ 


ods moAAdKis édXeyov vuiv, VOY Se KNaLov Deyo, TOUS éyOpous Tov | 


| 
i 
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aTavpov Tov Xpictov, wv To Tédos UTwrELA, OY 6 Oeds 1 Kola, 
kat 1 Sota ev TH aiaxvn QUTOV, ob TH errityera ppovoovtes. The 
statements added by the interpreters in order to fill up the 
character of these Judaizing opponents and false teachers are 
borrowed from other Epistles; our Epistle itself affords no special 
features ; it does not even appear where these opponents are to be 
looked for, whether at Rome or at Philippi. It is in vain that our 
author uses the strongest phrases to describe his antagonists ; they 
fail to bring his polemic the colour which it wants. How harshly 
does his argument begin with the rude words, iii, 2, Brrere Tous 
xvvas; and how forced is the contrast that is attempted to be 
drawn between xatatoun and TEpLTOuM, circumcision and con- 
cision! The Christians, that is, are the mepitoun ; the Jews, the © 
spurious circumcision, or the xatatoun. But how inaccurate is 
this; the difference between the true circumcision and the false 
is a qualitative one, but is here represented as quantitative by 
the exaggeration of mepvtoua to Katatouy. Nor is this peculiar 
and unnatural contrast required by anything lying in the writer’s 
way; it is evidently brought in in order to give the apostle 
an opportunity to predicate qeputoun of himself, that he may 
then go on to discourse of his own person. This, as we have 
already remarked, is always an important point to the writers of 
pseudo-apostolic letters, so conscious are they of their double 
personality. 

Let us, however, examine the passage in which the apostle speaks 
of himself; it is manifestly nothing but an imitation of the passage 
in 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. In the épydrav 80201, verse 13, we have the 
Kakous épydras of our passage, and then the one passage follows 
the other in a number of details, even the introduction of the 
apostle’s person through the idea of Tepttoum finding its precedent 
in the original. In 2 Cor. xi. 18 sg. the apostle speaks of his 
kavxaoGar in contrast to the cavyacbar of his J udaizing opponents,. 
which he characterizes, verse 18, as a kavyacbas Kata Thy cdpKa. 
To it he replies that if so great importance is to be attached to 
outward things of that sort, he himself can boast of the same dis- 
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tinctions as they possess, reluctant though he be to speak of them. 
Now the author of our Epistle refers this cavyac@ae Kata thy 
capxa especially to the distinction of circumcision, and so puts 
these words into the apostle’s mouth, verse 3, sjuels yap eopev 7 
mepitoun. Then, in order to ascribe to the apostle the true 
mepitoun, he takes the idea of circumcision first in a spiritual 
sense 3 0% TVEVLATL Oco AaTpevovTes, Kae KAVYO[LEVOL év Xpict@ 
*Inood Kat ovx év capxi werolores. In the following words, 
however, xaimep éyo eyov TerolOnow Kai év capxi, he returns to 
the idea of bodily circumcision. _ Here we recognise what the 
apostle says of himself, 2 Cor. xi. 18, kaya xavyrjoomas, ie. ev 
capxi; and as in what follows there (cf. verse 23, irep eye) he 
seeks to outbid his opponents with his cavyac@au, so here also we 
read: ef tus Soxed GAXOS TeTOLOevar ev capKi, éyw wadrov. This 
merowWevat év capxi, which is merely another expression for the 
kavydcbat kata Thy capxa of 2 Cor. xi. 18, is then carried out into 
detail, verse 5, the wepetoun being placed at the head of the 
enumeration as the principal item. After the words sepurouy 
oxtarpepos, it is said éx yevous "Iopann, instead of *Topannrirai 
eiot: Kayo, and “EBpaios && “EB8paiwy, instead of ‘Efpatoi Elo 5 
kayo, 2 Cor. xi. 22. This, however, is merely to give the apostle 
an occasion to speak more at large about himself, and to contrast 
his present Christian view of life with that wemo:Bevar év capki. 
Can it possibly be doubted that the author had before his eyes that 
passage of the Corinthian letter, and followed it as the apostle 
himself could never have done? The use of the expression «ves 
can only be explained from the strong and vehement language in 
which the apostle denounces his opponents, 2 Cor. xi, and from 
the accustomed exaggeration of imitators. But how uncalled for 
and how forced does this speech of the apostle about himself appear 
when we compare it with the manner in which he deals with his 
opponents in the original passage. There we see at once what it 
is all about. How weak and lifeless is this imitation! What the 
apostle is made to say about his former life is just what nobody 
could fail to know. How petty is the mention of the circumcision 
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on the eighth day, how far from Pauline is the conception of a Svxau- 
ocuvn év vou, how dull and uninteresting is the whole episode! 
There are other thoughts and expressions in this part of the Epistle 
which remind us of the Corinthian Epistles ; cf. verse 10 with 2 Cor. 
iv. 10 sg.; verses 11-14, with 1 Cor. ix. 24 sq.; verse 15, réAevos, 
with 1 Cor. ii. 6; verse 17, cupptpntat pov yivecbe, with 1 Cor. 
xi. 1, peuntal pov yiveoOe; verse 19, with 2 Cor. xi. 15; verse 21 
with 1 Cor. xv. 47 sg. This more or less obvious reappearance of 
passages out of the older Epistles, together with the intentional 
leading of the discourse to the apostle’s own person, his earlier and 
his present life, must certainly excite a prejudice against our Epistle. 
Nor do we find any clear reason which could have led the apostle 
to write this Epistle, and which might thus create an impression in 
its favour. A special reason is indeed mentioned, iv. 10 sq., in the 
shape of a present which the Philippians are said to have sent to 
Rome for the apostle’s support. This, however, is spoken of in con - 
nexion with former subsidies in such a way as to fail entirely to 
satisfy us. Speaking of this last subsidy, iv. 15, the apostle reminds 
his readers of the fact that from the commencement of his preaching 
of the gospel, ever since his departure from Macedonia, he has 
received such gifts from no church but that of Philippi, and that 
during his stay at Thessalonica they sent him assistance more than 
once. Now we must ask how this is to be reconciled with the 
apostle’s distinct assertion, 1 Cor. ix. 15, according to which he 
stood in no such relation towards any church whatever : éya odder) 
expnodunv rovrwv, namely, é« tod evayyertou fav. His peu Bos 
was iva evayyedibouevos addmravov Oncw To evaryyeuov Tov Xpic- 
TOU, Eis TO MH Kataxpnoacbar t €€ovola pou év T@ evayyerio. 
Now the exactness of the truth of these words is certainly qualified 
by the apostle’s own confession, 2 Cor. xi. 9, that during his stay 
at Corinth, brethren who came from Macedonia supplied his wants. 
The statement of the first passage, however, is only qualified, not 
entirely falsified, by the second; and the case mentioned, 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, can only have been an exception. But here, Phil. iv. 15, it. 
is made to appear as if there had been a systemof subsidies all along, 
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as if the apostle had received regular contributions from the 
Philippians, and had a sort of account of debtor and creditor with 
them (Adyos Sdcews Kat Apews). The explanation of this is, in 
our opinion, that the author had the passage 2 Cor. xi. 9 before 
him, and drew from it a conclusion which it does not warrant, 
failing to allow due weight to the other passage. The oyos 
Sdcews Ka Mirpeos is evidently our author’s equivalent for the 
balance spoken of, 2 Cor. xi. 9, in the words mpocavamdnpovy TO 
voTEpnpa. 

Another curious circumstance here claims our attention. The 
interpreters of this Epistle agree with us in thinking that there is 
a reference to 2 Cor. xi. 9: they say that the words dre é&Oov 
ams MaxeSovlas point to the subsidy received at Corinth, and that 
then (verse 16) the apostle goes back to what he had received at 
different times at Thessalonica in order to make his enumeration 
complete. De Wette thinks that the cai requires this interpreta- 
tion, and that the reason why the enumeration does not follow 
the chronological order is that the subsidy received at Corinth was 
the most considerable, and so suggested itself first to the apostle’s 
mind. Butif it was so considerable, why is it not expressly men- 
tioned? The words 8re é&fXOov aro Maxedovias cannot be held 
to refer specially to a subsidy received at Corinth; the statement 
made is a general one, that he received assistance from them from 
the time of his leaving Macedonia. The apostle could not have 
passed over the most important instance without mentioning it, 
and it is evidently not he himself, but some other man who expresses 
himself in this way. This other writer considered that the case 
mentioned in 2 Cor. was so well known that he did not need to 
refer to it specially ; he took it for granted, and went on to speak 
of other acts of assistance, introducing them with the particle Kal. 
This xa) cannot be explained in any other way. Now if these 
subsidies were so frequent that the apostle was in a position to 
count upon them as ordinary occurrences (at least in the case of 
the Philippian church), it is hard to see how much is left of the 
principle which he asserts in 1 Cor. ix. 15, There is evidence, more- 
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over, to show that the apostle cannot have received many such 
subsidies at Thessalonica : for according to the Acts he did not re- 
side there for any length of time. Thus hardly any other conclusion 
is open to us than this, that the author exaggerated what he found 
in 1 Cor. ix., about the aderdot ehOovres aro MaxeSovias, and was 
thus led to represent the apostle as having been assisted by regular 
contributions from the Philippian church from the date when he left 
Macedonia (ére é&j\Oov dao MaxeSovias); or rather, as soon as he 
left Philippi, since his residence in Thessalonica, a town which was 
also in Macedonia, is counted along with the 8re e&XOov aro 
Maxedovias. Hence we notice that under the aderdo érOdvtes 
amo Maxedovias, this writer understood none but Christians from 
Philippi. Thus what is told us, in chap. iv. 10, of a special occa- 
sion for the writing of the Epistle gives us no clear insight into 
the apostle’s circumstances at the time, and this of itself might 
lead us to conclude that we have here no set of actual historical 
circumstances, but only an imaginary situation. The more we con- 
sider the historical groundwork of the Epistle, the more probable 
does this appear. 

°3. We have still to consider what is said in chap. i. 12, both 


about the great progress of the Gospel in Rome, and of the deep 
_ impression which the captivity of the apostle and his preaching 


of the Gospel are said to have produced in the whole Praetorium 


and throughout that city.!) This statement stands quite alone and 


unsupported ; it is not corroborated either by the Epistles which 
profess to have been written from the apostle’s captivity in Rome, 


' or from any other quarter. Yet the fact is not in itself incredible, 


and no one would have thought of calling it in question had not 


_ the author himself taken up into his Epistle another fact which 


gives us so clear an insight into his plot, that it is impossible for 
us to take his assertions as simple history. The attention which 


the Gospel commanded in the whole Praetorium, and in Rome 


die is supposed, as we see from iv. 22, to have had for one 


év 8h TO mparwpio Kal rots Nourois maat: who are those Aourol maytes, but 
the on Roman public? 
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of its consequences that there were believers even in the imperial / 


household. “Aorafovrat vas, the author says at the conclusion 
of his letter, ravres ot dyvor, wadiota Sé ot x THs Kaicapos oixias. 
This is obviously meant to draw attention to the brilliant and 
noteworthy results of the apostle’s preaching at Rome; and there 
can be no doubt that in the dovrot waves, i. 13, the author was 
thinking particularly of those é 145 Kalcapos oixias. How is it~ 
then that this remarkable result of the apostle’s activity at Rome 
during his imprisonment, a thing so important for the history of 
Christianity, meets us nowhere but in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians? The key to this question is found in the Clement who is 
mentioned, iv. 3; it is certainly a remarkable circumstance that 
this Clement, named nowhere else in the apostolic Epistles, is, 
named here as sending greeting in a letter in which no other of 
the apostle’s friends or assistants is mentioned as doing so. This: 
marked mention of Clement cannot be held to be without signifi- 
cance. Since neither history nor tradition knows of any other | 
Clement at that time, this must be the same who is placed else- 
where in the closest relations with the apostle Peter, and who is 
said to have been ordained by him as the first bishop of the Church 
at Rome. Now in the early legendary history it is reported of 
this same Clement that he was connected by blood with the. 
imperial household. The Clementine Homilies, which derive 
their name from this Clement, represent him as the disciple, the 
companion, and the successor of the apostle Peter, and narrate his 
life in the form of a Christian romance, say of*him that he was 
dump mpos yévous TiBeplov Kaicapos. Legend, then, was acquainted » 
with a Clement who was a member of the imperial house, and who | 
was converted by an apostle; and the Clement of our Epistle is 
exactly the man in whose person Christianity is represented in 
the imperial house. One being thus given, our author meant us 
to infer that there were several believing members of the imperial 
house, and so made his apostle send greetings from the whole of) 
them to the Church at Philippi. But how had Christianity 
gained access to the imperial house? How could even the report, 


— 


\ 
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\of it get there? There was another well-known circumstance at 
/hand to explain this, namely, the position which Paul had come to 
occupy as a Roman prisoner in the Praetorium. The Praetorium 
"was closely connected with the imperial household, and the apostle 
had been committed, at his arrival in Rome, to the praefectus 
praetorio, the orpatomedapyns of Acts xxviii. 16, and guarded by 
a soldier of the imperial guard. Here, then, was a door through 
which, as soon as it had gained belief in the Praetorium, Chris- 
tianity might penetrate to the house of the emperor. Thus one 
circumstance fits into another in a perfectly natural way, and it is 
easy to account for the emphatic mention of the mpoxor) TOU 
euaryyeMow and the pavepous yevecOat ev Xpiot@ rors Seopors év 
dA@ TO Tpartwpiw Kai Tois ovrrois mace at the beginning of the 
Epistle. The two facts given are, on the one side, the Roman 
Clement, and on the other side the praefectus praetorio. What 
“lies between the two—the interest of the whole Praetorium in Paul 
_ and in Christianity, and the conversion of several members of the 
_ imperial house-—this seems scarcely more than the natural inference 
_ by which these two facts are linked together. Yet we must not 
‘| conclude that because this combination seems so natural, the facts 
actually followed each other in this order; what we know of the 
Roman Clement will not allow us to doso. He cannot, indeed, 
be said to be altogether the creature of legend; there is some fact 
or other at the root of the legend ; but the facts, so far as we know 
them, only serve to show that the apostle himself could not have 
named the Roman Clement in this way. It has long been re- 
marked, and justly,’ that the fundus fabulae, in the case of the 
Roman Clement, is that Flavius Clemens who is known to us from 
Suetonius,” Dio Cassius,’ and Eusebius.* The correspondence can 
hardly be mistaken, and is remarkable as an example of the 
process of formation of a Christian legend. We can see to the 
bottom of the process, and that in the case of so important a 


1 Even by Cotelier, Recogn. 8, Clem. 7, 8. Patr. Apost. vol. i. p. 554. 

2 Domit. c. 15. 

$ In the extract of Xiphilinus, Ixvii. 14 (iii. 2, 23, in Appendix to Dio Cassius). 
4H. E. iii, 18. 
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personage in Christian legend as the Roman Clement. It is 
reported of both, of the Clement of the Roman imperial history 
and of him of Christian legend, that they were related to the 
imperial family. Suetonius calls Flavius Clemens a patruelis of 
Domitian. We are warranted to hold him to have been a friend 
and adherent of Christianity, for the aOedrns for which he was 
sentenced to death by Domitian, and which is equivalent in the 
narrative of Dio Cassius to the 70n trav "Iovdaiwy, mentioned by 
him in the same connexion, is the common heathen designation of 
Christianity. The contemtissima inertia with which Suetonius 
charges him, agrees with this very well; as a Christian he could 
not take any great interest in the politics of Rome, and this must 
have come out markedly during his consulate; hence, as Suetonius 
reports his fate, Domitian repente ex tenwissima susprcione tantum 
non in ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Then, as the family of the 
Clement of the Homilies was forced to quit Rome by some dark 
fatality menacing them, and returned thither only after manifold 
vicissitudes, so the wife, at least, of Flavius Clemens, Flavia 
Domitilla, experienced a similar change of fortune. According to 
Dio Cassius, she was banished to the island Pandateria for the 
game reason for which her husband lost his life; but she afterwards 
returned to Rome, since Domitian, as Tertullian says, when 
speaking of his mode of persecuting, facile coeptum represstt, 
restitutis etiam, quos relegaverat.. This is the historical basis of | 
the legend of the Roman Clement ; there is no historical authority | 
for any Clement but this one, and we have no warrant to assume | 
an apostolic Clement different from him. The passage in the | 
Epistle to the Philippians cannot count as evidence, if there be 
reason to doubt the apostolic origin of that Epistle? The death / 


1 Apolog. ch. 4. 

2 The Epistle extant under the name of Clement cannot be appealed to in 
evidence that there was actually an apostolic Clement different from the other. 
Whatever be the date assigned to that Epistle, the name prefixed to it can never 
prove that it was written by the Clement of Christian legend. We are not 
obliged to hold the Epistle of Barnabas to have been written by the Barnabas 
_ with whom we are acquainted, because it bears the name of Barnabas, 
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of Flavius Clemens is said to have been accompanied by certain 
terrible phenomena (continwis octo mensibus, says Suetonius, Sulgura 
facta nuntiataque sunt), and to have been much spoken of on this 
account ; and this would make it the more intelligible how this 
Clement, as one of the first Romans of good family to confess 
Christianity, and to become a martyr to that faith, received so 
; “prominent a place in Christian legendary history. In order to 
make him a companion of the apostles and the successor of Peter 
in the Roman Church, he was removed further back, and made a 
relative of Tiberius instead of Domitian. Now if he became a 
Christian only in the reign of Domitian, how could the apostle 
Paul call him his cuvepyos ? This connexion with the apostle 
Paul can only have been ascribed to him by one writing in the 
post-apostolic age, when the Clement we have spoken of had 
already been transformed into the well-known Clement of the 
Roman legend. The mention of him in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians is thus a criterion in judging of the genuineness of that 
Epistle ; and more than this, it throws a new light on the whole 
composition of the Epistle. From this Clement and the interest, 
of which he was held to be the evidence, which the ojxa 
tov Katcapos took in the cause of the Gospel, the Epistle obtains 
—the mpoxorn rod edayyedou, i. 12, and this is the reason of that 
fervent joy which is expressed all through the Epistle as the deep 
and prevailing sentiment of the apostle’s heart. Whatever the 
author makes the apostle write about, no single subject is left 
without a reference to his ee Nees ona that yess a Kat 
ouyyaipw Tacw vty" TO Dy avTo Kat vpLets xXaipeTe Kat ouyxaipere 
pot, li. 17,18 ies ill. 1, yatpere év Kupiw: iv. 1, xapa Kat orépaves 
eee We 4, Xalpere ev Kupi@ tavtore, radu po xaipete: Vv. 10, 
éxapny Se év Kupiy weyddws) is found again and again as the 
refrain of every passage. This predominant feeling outweighed 
the pressure, the restraint, the clouded future in which there was 
so little prospect of further action in the cause of the Gospel, and 
all the cares of his positionat the time. In this respect the Epistle 
to the Philippians presents such a contrast with the second to 


ee 
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Timothy, that it has long been felt that these two writings must 
be placed at very different periods of the apostle’s captivity at 
Rome. Nothing but this prevailing feeling of joy can explain to 
us how the author ventures to make his apostle express the hope 
of speedy deliverance from his imprisonment. And yet it appears 
very natural that an author living at a later period could not quite 
conceal how the well-known death of the apostle was present to his 
mind. Mixed with his feelings of joy, we find thoughts of an 
approaching death, and these two conditions of his spirit neutralize 
each other in sentences such as these: ws wavtote Kal vov 
peyaruvOnoetar Xpictos ev 7@ cwopmaTi pov, cite Sia Cons, ete dea 
Oavarov: éwot yap To Syv Xpictos Kat to amroBavelv xépdos. Et 
8é To hv &v capki, TOUTO [ot KapTTOS epryou, Kab Th aipnoopat, ov 
yvopito: cuvéyouar Se éx tav dbo, Thy ériOupiay éxwv els TO 
avadvoatl, Kab cur XpicT@ Elva, TONAM Yap MaANOV KpEiccor, 
To Se éemypevew év capKt avayKxaidrepor Ov Yas, i. 20-24. Can it 
be questioned that a frame of mind alternating thus between life 
and death is far less appropriate to the apostle, if at least it be 
true that prospects so unexpectedly wide and splendid had been 
opening up before him for the success of the Gospel, than for an 
author who saw before him as a historical fact that end of the 
apostle which so little harmonized with all these expectations? It” 
cannot be without some special purpose that the author of our 
Epistle places the Roman Clement, the genuine disciple of Peter, 
as he is always accounted, at the side of the apostle Paul as his / 
auvepyos. He also is to be a link of that harmonious relation i in| 
which the two apostles were more and more to be exhibited,’ un 

1 Clement was a very suitable personage for this. He was a Gentile by birth, 


and had yet attached himself to Peter and to Jewish Christianity ; thus he was 
a natural mediator between the Judeo-Christian and the Gentile-Christian 


_ parties, and his great reputation could be serviceable in procuring acceptance for 


the Judaizing form of Christianity. He appears in this mediatorial capacity in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, L. i. vis. 2, where the Church appears to Hermas in the 
form of an old woman and commands him to write down the new revelations :— 
“scribes duos libellos et mittes manum Clementi—mittet autem Clemens in exteras 
civitates (Gentile-Christian churches) illi enim permissum est.” With this agrees 


~ the description given in the Epitome de gestis Petri, c. 149 (cf. the Martyr. Clem. 
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‘how was it possible that a man of such importance for the Roman 
8 Church could have been unacquainted with the apostle Paul? for 
/ was not the Praetorium the only quarter from which the imperial 
__house was accessible to Christian teaching ? 
In general, the object of this Epistle may be said to be to give 
[a a representation of the apostle’s personality, through which he 
| should appear as great and as illustrious as possible. To this end 
‘ everything conspires that the writer has to say; the great success 
+ of the apostle’s preaching at Rome, the martyrdom, for it was 
nothing less, and it could never be sufficiently recognised, which 
he endured in his long incarceration, his affectionate and sympa- 
thetic feelings towards the. Christian churches, and the constant 
direction of his spirit to Christ, in whom alone he lived. In 
conclusion, we may add that neither the émioxozros and Siaxovor at 
the beginning of the Epistle, nor those persons named in the last 
chapter in such a peculiar and mysterious way, Euodia and 
Syntyche (in view of the exhortation to concord they might be 
thought to be rather two parties than two ladies), with the yet 
more peculiar cvfvyos yv7jovos, are in accordance with the apostle’s 
manner in other Epistles. 


ADDENDUM.) 


No other Epistle contains so many passages, which from one 


in Cotelier’s Patr. Apost. i., p. 808) of the character of Clement, that he as 
“tertius post magnum Petrum in excelso romanae ecclesiae throno sedens, ipsum- 
que virtutis certamen suscipiens, magistri vestigiis insistebat, apostolicamque 
doctrinam ipse quoque praeferebat et similibus moribus effulgebat, non Chris- 
tianis dumtaxat placens, verum etiam Judaeis ac ipsis gentilibus et omnibus 
omnia factus ut et sic omnes lucrifaceret Christoque praesentaret ac verae reli- 
gioni connecteret.” As middleman between Jewish and heathen Christians, he 
was represented as the depositary of all the traditions held for apostolic, which 
were to be valid and obligatory for Jewish and heathen Christians equally. 
Cf. my Abh. iiber den Ursprung des Episcopats; Tiib. Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1838, 
3 H. p. 126. 

1 The foregoing section (from p. 45) has received so considerable additions in 
the discussion Theol. Jahrb. viii., pp. 517-532, that I think it best to print this 
part of that discussion entire; it would scarcely be possible to make extracts 
from it. 


Bi 
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cause or another require to be explained, so many sentences | 
wanting in clearness, loosely connected, and made up of nothing 
but repetitions and commonplaces. After the introduction, 
in which Paul’s style of introduction is closely imitated, take 
the first passage where there is a distinct thought expressed, 
i 15. Here we are at a loss to know who the tues pev are, 
whether adergot év Kupé or others. “Some preach Christ from 
envy and contentiousness, some from goodwill; some from love, 
because they know that I xewas for the defence of the Gospel.”— 
What an expression, take it as we may! “But others preach 
Christ from party-spirit, not with pure intentions, thinking to add 
affliction to my bonds.” What are we to conceive the difference 
between these two parties to have been? “ What then ! notwith- 
standing, every way, whether from pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached.” How could the apostle, who elsewhere judges his 
opponents with such severity, write this, and take pleasure even 
in those who preached Christ only rpodace, without goodwill. or 
honest intentions? If, as the interpreters remark, the doctrine 
which these people preached must have been anti-Pauline and 
Judaeo-Christian, since men of Pauline views would not have 
sought to counteract his influence, we know from other quarters 
what he thought of such opponents, and how he saw in them 
simply perverters of sound doctrine. Why is he so indulgent 
here? Several explanations are attempted : that the church which 
these adversaries disturbed was not one which he himself had 
founded, and that in his situation at the time, he must have been 
impressed with the importance of the spread of the Gospel at 
Rome, even in the Judaeo-Christian form; but all this is quite 
inconsistent with the apostle’s character. The passages cited | 
could not have been written, save by an author who, considering 
that yacpe ought to be the key-note of the Epistle, made it so, and 


- made the apostle look in that spirit beyond all disturbing and 


distressing influences, and who thought that the difference was quite: 

capable of being harmonized. Hence the yaipw which recurs so 

often, and the intenser form yaprjcouar. And what is the cause 
E 
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of his joy? The word tovro which follows (ver. 19), fails to 
suggest any definite idea on the subject. And then the collocation 
of the Sénous of his readers and the émuyopnyia tov TIvetparos 
*Incobd Xpictod. Did the apostle ever call the intercession of 
his fellow-Christians, and the grace of God working in him in 
furtherance of his apostolic calling, an émyopnyia tod Ivedparos 
’Inood Xpuorod, as he does here? Gal. iii. 5 speaks of an 
emuyopnyeiv To mvedua, and the author of our Epistle doubtless 
borrowed the expression from that passage; but then the apostle 
means by the émvy. ro Iv, the communication of the Spirit to 
Christians generally. And how could he, who said of himself as 
an apostle, Sox@ kay@ TIvetua Ocod éyew (1 Cor. vii. 40), speak of 
an eémvyopnyia tT. II. ’Incod Xpictov only now reaching him? 
Whatever the rodro (ver. 19) may mean, the apostle knows that it 
will fall out to his salvation, because he cherishes in general the 
hope that in nothing will he be put to shame, but év radon mappnoig 
etc. What wappnoia means here is not apparent, but yet more 
curious is the expression peyad. Xp. év To cwpati pov. Of course 
it can only be taken in a qualitative sense, but in what other 
passage does the apostle use such an expression about Christ? 
Is it according to his ideas at all, to say that Christ is made great 
through him ? or is it not rather Christ who glorifies himself 
through him and in him? As the writer’s use of émzyop. t. IIv. 
proceeded from a misinterpretation of Gal. ili. 5, so here his 
un-Pauline sentiment seems to have been suggested to him by the 
peyaruvOnvar of 2 Cor. x. 15. What follows (ver. 20) etre Sua Swijs, 
etc., is a variation of the two passages, Rom. xiv. 7 and 2 Cor. v. 6. 
It was certainly quite in keeping with the situation in which the 
author of this Epistle conceived the apostle to be, to represent him 
as reflecting on his state, how he hovered between life and death; 
yet the whole passage, vv. 20-26, is nothing but a general meditation 
on life and death, and is not explained by anything special in the 
apostle’s situation. The remaining verses of this chapter (27-30) 
contain an exhortation to a Christian walk, of so general a nature 
that it could have stood in any other epistle just as well. Yet 
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traces of other passages are not wanting here. It is usually said 
that #rus (ver. 28) refers grammatically to the following Seis, but 
factually to ro yn mtvpecOar. But why should not #ris be 
referred to miotus Tov evaryyediov, 80 that Kat pm TTUP. « » « QVTUK. 
should properly have stood after cvvaOdobytes ? Thus the riots 
Tov evayyehou is an évderEvs drrwdelas to the one side, and coTnplas 
to the other, and that amo @eod just as in the passage (2 Cor. ii. 
15) where the apostle calls himself an evwd!a Xpictod 76 Oc@ év 
Tois cwbopevors Kal év Tots dro\AvpEvols, etc. With regard to the 
Kavynua (ver. 26), compare 2 Cor. i. 14, 15. 

It is principally the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of which 
we recognise the traces here. The explanation of this is evident ; 
in no other Epistle do the apostle’s personal relations to his readers 
appear so distinctly and directly as in that one, so that if the author 
was to make the apostle write a letter of so subjective a character 
as this one is, it was the Second Corinthian Epistle that he would 
naturally be led to follow. I will not insist too strongly on the 
fact that he points his exhortation to unity 70 avto dpoveiy (which 
is the chief purpose of the epistle, cf. ii. 1 sg.) by a reference to the 
person of Jesus, just as Paul enforces his exhortation to benevol- 
ence, 2 Cor. viii. 9. But the passage ii. 19-30, it seems to me, must! 
have been written under the influence of that chapter in the 
Corinthian Epistle. And irrespectively of this there are several 
curious features in that section. The apostle here expresses the 
hope that he will soon be able to send Timothy to the Philippians, 
that he also may be of good comfort by learning their state. Why.’ 
should he be longing so much for news, if Epaphroditus had | 
brought him news from Philippi a short time before? And can— 
we think that he would have parted with Timothy for this object ; 
the man of whom he says in this same passage, that he has no one 
on whose friendship and sympathy and straight-forwardness in 
the work of the Gospel he can so fully rely? It seems scarcely 
probable that he would have sent away a companion whose 
services he so much required in the position he was in, merely to 
_ take despatches to Philippi, which Epaphroditus, who was sent off 
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at the same time, could have taken equally well, or to bring news 
from Philippi, a task which there was no reason why he of all 
men should undertake. How harshly does the apostle judge his 
fellow-labourers and friends, whom this matter leads him to refer 
to! Itis by no means enough to soften down the sentence by 
saying that Luke for one was no longer present at Rome at the 
vtime. Verse 21 is so general that we cannot help including Luke 
and Titus in the scope of it. Only a writer who projects the 
situations of his Epistle out of his own fancy could be led into 
such exaggerations. Now let us compare with this section the 
/ passage 2 Cor. viii. 17-24. As in our Epistle Timothy and Epa- 
phroditus, so there Titus and another, are despatched on an errand 
of great importance, and here as there the messengers are recom- 
mended in the most honourable terms. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the 
deputies are termed dmdatondoe éxxdnovoy, and Phil. ii, 23 Epa- 
phroditus is not called cvvepyos as Titus is in that passage, but with 
regard to the Philippians their amdcrodos. The same word is 
used in both Epistles of the apostle’s willingness in respect to this 
journey, with the difference that, at Phil. ii. 28, the omovdasdrepos 
is the apostle who sends, and at 2 Cor. viii. 17 it is Titus, and. 
ver. 22 the other adedos, the persons. sent. Both passages con- 
clude with a special exhortation to give the deputies a worthy 
reception. The expression, Phil. ii. 29, rpooSéyecOe ovv avrov év 
Kupio peta modds xYapas, Kat Tovs ToLovTOUS EeVTiPas exeTE, 
represents exactly the apostle’s sentiment, 2 Cor. vill. 23, 24. It is, 
of course, obvious, that the two passages differ in many points ; the 
reasons alleged for the mission are different, for one thing. The 
author, that is to say, was not a mere copyist, only an imitator. 
But can it be regarded as a mere chance, that the two Epistles 
agree in the several common features we have noticed? And do 
we not find here an explanation of the mission of Titus, which 
would otherwise appear so unaccounted for? The writer of the 
Epistle wished to represent the apostle as giving the Philippians 
a peculiar proof of the love he bore them. He describes that as 
happening now, which had happened before in similar circum- 
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stances. As Titus on that occasion, so here Timothy is sent with 
another brother ; this other brother is very naturally Epaphroditus, 
and the author gives them their recommendation in the highest 
possible terms. 

It may be urged that if analogies and resemblances like this are 
to prove anything, the theory that is based upon them ought to be 
shown << be capable of further demonstration. But this is actually 
the case here. At iii. 1 we come to the passage, which, as I have 
already shown (p. 54 sg.), is imitated from 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. The 
two apologetes cannot of course allow that this is so; they clearly 
represent to us (Liinemann even by printing the texts side by 
side) how different the terms of the two passages are; and show, 
with all due emphasis, how natural it is that the apostle should 
speak more than once of such advantages, which there is no doubt 
that he did possess, and how. appropriately he does so here. How 
could I, they say, overlook, in speaking of the apostle’s circum- 
cision on the eighth day, that this was just the difference between 
the born Jew and. the Proselyte ; and a descent from the tribe of 
Benjamin, the tribe which remained true to the house of David at 
the division of the kingdom, was by no means a worthless distinc- 
tion. And if the passage 2 Cor. xi. 13 sg. be alleged to have been 
made use of here, why not also Gal. i. 13 sg., vi. 12, Rom. xi. 1? 
Objections of this kind are not easy to answer, yet they cannot 
destroy the impression which the passage makes on me, and I have 
further to remark that this is not a mere question of words and 
expressions which may be found here or there, but of the whole 
character of the passage under consideration, and of a phenomenon 
which is not isolated, but connected with many points equally 
remarkable. And a passage like iii 1 sg. surely suggests pretty 
clearly that if an Epistle such as this should not be reckoned 
among the products of the apostle’s own genius, he would be no 
great loser. What have the two apologetes done to justify this 
passage against the charge that the spirit of the apostle is con- 
spicuously absent from it? They cannot even clear the writer of the 
Epistle of his own confession of constant repetition ; they go so far 
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as to say that the apostle wrote several other letters of this kind 
to the Philippians ; that the ypadev (iii. 1) shows him to have been 
in constant correspondence with them. (How this would agree 
with ii. 19, we scarcely need to remark.) The ra avra ypaew 
refers to nothing but the yaipere év Kupi, that is, to the contents 
of the Epistle generally, for the key-note and the leading thought of 
it are expressed in this constantly recurring yatpere. De Wette 
thinks it decisive against the reference to yaspere, that aodares 
could only refer to some danger such as is spoken of in the sequel, 
and in the case of another writer this consideration would have 
some weight. In our Epistle, however, there are so many awkward 
and illogical connexions that it is not so pertinent. The objection 
from the ‘dogs’ (iii. 2) is not removed by mentioning passages in 
Homer where this predicate is given even to goddesses (Liine- 
mann, p. 27). The apostle calls his opponents ‘ ministers of Satan’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 15), but there we know the reason for his doing so. Here, 
however, we can discern no object, no train of thought leading up 
to this climax. The only thread of connexion here is the 
author’s reminiscence of 2 Cor. xi. 12. Here, as there, the apostle 
speaks of himself in contrast to his opponents. "What he says of 
himself there may be expressed in the general statement that he 
desires to know of nothing but what he is in his relation to Christ, 
and that he will let his grace be sufficient for him. His imitator 
here makes him express the same idea in the words that he counts 
all things but loss, damage to his true welfare, because of the sur- 
passing excellence of the knowledge of Jesus Christ his Lord, for 
whose sake he had suffered loss of everything that he had counted 
or might yet count precious. What follows ver. 9 looks like an 
attempt to give as general as possible an abstract of the teaching 
of the Pauline Epistles ; as if the apostle were to make a confession 
of his faith, since he is speaking of personal subjects already, he is 
made to expound and define with all due accuracy the chief pro- 
position of the Pauline system, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Where else does the apostle speak of the righteousness that 
is by faith with this purely subjective and personal reference to 
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himself? where else does he make the resurrection, the sufferings, 
the death of Christ, the subject of an abstract theoretical contem- 
plation, as here, that he may know my Svvapw tis avactdcews, 
etc.? How differently does he speak of all this, 2 Cor. iv. 14 sq. 
v. 14-21, xiii, 3, 4, Gal. ii. 19, sg. etc. What is the import of the 
Sivapus THS dvaotdcews avtod, ver. 10? How loosely are all these 
ideas connected with each other! When the apostle comes in 
other passages to speak of these, the great elements of his religious 
consciousness, he develops them in the fullest and most pregnant 
connexion with each other, and places them in such lights that we 
look at once into the whole profundity, and the whole inner 
necessity of the divine economy of salvation, And when he 
speaks of his own experience, he gives us a very different, and a 
much more life-like picture of his inner life. 

Then the dubious elas Katavtjc eis THY é€avdctacw TOV. 
vexpov, Which is annexed to what precedes, and carries on the 
discourse to a discussion of this doubt. The apostle has been | 
made to recapitulate his whole life, beginning at his circumcision, | 
and now he goes on to the very end, to the resurrection from the — 
dead. But how could the apostle be in any doubt as to his own 
attaining to the resurrection from the dead? Do not all the dead 
arise? He means, it is asserted, the blessed resurrection of 
which the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 52, but there certainly in a 
connexion which precludes the reader from thinking of any 
other. But evenif this be what is meant, we must ask how the 
apostle could speak of the resurrection in a tone of doubt and 
uncertainty, as he does here. Take all these statements in con- 
nexion with each other; the apostle wishes to win Christ, and to 
be found in him with the righteousness that is by faith, in order to 
know the secret of the Svvapus Tis avactdcews avtod, and the 
xowovla Tov TaOnudrev avtod, while he is made conformable to 
his death (this death, analogous to that of Jesus, can only be 
understood of the death of martyrdom). In these ideas ranged 
outwardly beside each other, it is hard:to see what is the con- 
nexion between the practical cvppoppodcba TO Oavdt@ avrod 
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and the theoretical yvévaz, and still harder to understand how he, 
being cuppophovpevos to Oavdt@ avrod, can ask further as if in 
doubt ews Katavticw es thy eavdotacw tov vexpoav. How 
differently, and with a consciousness how well assured, does the 
apostle speak elsewhere of his communion with the life and death 
of Christ! Compare Rom. viii. 11: ei 5¢ ro IIvedya rod éye(pavtos 
"Inooty éx vexpdv oie év byiv, 6 éyeipas Tov Xpiotov éx vexpav 
Sworromce Kat ta Ovnta capata tudor, Sia To évorKoby avTod 
mvevpua ev viv. 2 Cor. iv. 11: det yap nels of Caves, eis Odvartov 
mapadidopueba Sia Incobdv, iva kat 4 born Tod Incod pavepwOn ev. 
TH Ovntn capKi nudv..,. etddres OTe 6 eyetpas Tov Kipov’Incodv, 
Kat nas Sia “Inood Xpuctod eyEpel, Kal TapacTioe. ov dpoy. 
How can he who regards himself as one cuppopdovpevos To 
Oavat@ avrod, be in doubt even for a moment, that he has in him- 
self, along with death, the living principle that shall awake him 
out of death? Ei yap ciuduto yeydvapev TO OMolwMpaTL TOU 
Oavarov avtod, adda Kal THS avactdcews éoducba, Rom. vi. 5. Is 
it conceivable that views like these, wrought as they were into his 
inmost consciousness, should ever have left him? that at that — 
particular time he could not speak with any such certainty of his — 
union with the life and death of Jesus, or of the good and happy 
conscience he had so often spoken of before in looking forward to 
the supreme decision? If there be anything that our apostle can- 
not possibly have written, it is that dubious e/ras xatavticw eis 
Thy eLavdotacw Tov vexpav, where his whole fellowship with Christ 
is put in question. And where in the apostle’s writings does the 
resurrection appear, as it does here, as the last event man has to 
look for, removed from all connexion with the momenta by which 
it is conditioned, and relegated, it appears, to the most distant 
/ future? To the apostle’s mind the Parousia was so near, that for 
his own case his expectation was rather to be changed than to rise 
again. Can we, then, resist the conviction that the apostle him- 
self would not have spoken thus, and that this dubious eres can 
only have proceeded from him in the representation of another,—a 
writer who, not being the apostle himself, could not make him 
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speak with that confidence and assurance, which a man can only 
have for his own person. The double consciousness which such a 
writer can never get quit of has for its natural result, that in 
matters of which he is not positively certain he makes the man 
under whose name he writes express himself waveringly and 
undecidedly, as if either the one thing or the other might be true. 
Then also, in the words r/ aipjoopat, ov yvopite (i. 22), the writer 
imports into the apostle’s consciousness his own uncertainty as to 
which course the latter would have chosen ; there can be no doubt 
that the apostle himself would have known quite well which of 
the two to choose. The same wavering uncertainty and want of 
definite views runs on in the following verses, 11-14, where the 
author makes the apostle review his own moral and religious con- 
dition in self-contemplations which have, as little as the foregoing, 
any resemblance to Paul’s own ways of thinking. When the 
apostle says that he has not yet apprehended, but that he is 
already apprehended by Christ, we have here again, as i, 22, two 
propositions which mutually limit each other in such a way that it 
‘is hard to see what is meant at all. It is clear that if the apostle 
be laid hold on by Christ, he must lay hold of him also, but he 
says that he has not yet laid hold; what does this mean? of what 
has he not yet laid hold? and how does the justification by faith, 
spoken of in verse 9, agree with this not having yet laid hold? Has 
not he who has laid hold of Christ in faith (and we see this assur- 
ance of faith expressed everywhere in the apostle’s writings), re- 
ceived in his faith everything on which it is necessary to lay hold 
in order to be certain of his union with Christ, and of his salvation ? 
Is there such a faith with Paul, as is not also an assurance of 
faith? It seems indeed a very plausible explanation to say that 
the apostle could not yet have been assured of his moral perfec- 
tion ; but let it be considered whether moral perfection, such as 
would be spoken of here, be a thing which the Pauline ideas 
recognise at all? Faith, with all that faith comprehends, cannot 
be conditioned by moral perfection; else this moral perfection 
would simply bring us back again to the old justification by works. 
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This is of a piece with the whole character of the Epistle; 
it is written altogether in a very soft subdued tone; differences 
are neutralized, not stated in their extremer forms. It appeared to 
the author that in an Epistle to the Philippians the apostle might 
be expected to speak much of himself; that in speaking to so dear 
a church, he would disclose his inmost heart in confidences and 
confessions. So he concluded that he could not make him speak 
too humbly, and meekly, and depreciatingly of himself. And in fact 
the apostle does speak of himself here in such a style that his true 
self is not recognisable at all. Humility is certainly a strong trait 

of his character, but where, even when speaking of himself most 
humbly, did he ever employ such an expression as this—ovy dru 
non €haBov? Deep as his humility is, it is lost in the preponderat- 
ing sense of the unspeakable grace of God, which is mighty in him, 
even in his weakness, through which alone he is what he is; through 
which, however, he is already what he is to be. If he himself had 
been speaking here, there could not have failed to be some reference 
to this grace of God. In a passage where he looks to what still 
lies before him, and describes his striving towards that goal with 
the same metaphor which the author of our Epistle is using here, 
verse 14, he says to his readers : obtw tpéyere, iva catanaBnre, but 
of himself he says: éya rowuv obto tpéxa, ws ove adidas, oft 
TUKTEVW, WS ovK aépa Sépwv, 1 Cor. ix. 24 sg. He knows nothing 
here of any oux étt €kaBov, SibKw Sé, eb Kar KataraBo. It is ; 
simply the writer of the Epistle whose views are not sufficiently 
clear to distinguish the ideas of perfection in the ethical and the 
physical sense. The author has not yet quite reached the goal of 
his earthly career ; martyrdom is not yet achieved but only impend- 
ing, and so the writer thinks it necessary to throw doubt in this 
manner on the question of his having apprehended. I need not 
here comment further on the want of any clear and natural sequence 
of thoughts or language in the following verses; and the laborious 
efforts of interpreters to bring something definite out of these 
wavering statements, and especially out of the vague description 
of the apostle’s opponents : cf. p. 54. 
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Another point which is by no means settled, is the occasion which 
may have led the apostle to write such an Epistle to the church at 
- Philippi. The present of money said at the close of the Epistle to 
have been brought to the apostle by Epaphroditus, is generally 
held to be a sufficient explanation. If the Epistle vindicated its 
Pauline character in other respects, there could be no objection to 
this ; the apostle will then have written an epistle, the first object 
of which was to express his gratitude towards a church that had 
given him so flattering a proof of their continued attachment. 
Yet even this point does not stand out with any distinctness, nor 
have my doubts been removed by the utterances of the latest 
advocates of the Epistle. They insist that it isa misunderstanding 
on my part to take the words of the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 12 sq. (that 

itis his principle to preach the gospel without recompence), as true 
- generally ; instead of referring them especially only to the case of 
the Corinthian church. I will not discuss whether the words of 
the apostle in that passage, especially in the verses 15-18, admit 
of such a limitation. The question is merely whether what is said, 
Phil. iv. 15, of the subsidies received by the apostle from the 
Philippians, naturally suggests that in this particular also the 
author derived his information from the second Corinthian Epistle, 
and used what he found there for his own purpose. ‘There is no | 
trace in the authentic letters of the apostle of his having stood in | 
such a special relation to the church at Philippi as is implied in 
Phil. iv. 15. The name of that church is not once mentioned ; he | 
speaks only of the churches of Macedonia, and we might even. 
conclude from 2 Cor. xi. 8, where he speaks of adaw éxxAgolas, as 
distinct from the Corinthian church, from which he had received | 
assistance in money during his residence in Achaia, that other 
churches also stood in this relation towards him. According to | , 
Phil. iv. 15, however, this relation subsisted only in the case of the_ \ 
Philippian church. It is said expressly: ovdeula pou exxdnota 
exowovnaey els AOryov Sdcews Kat Minpews, él ) vueis povot. Thus 
itis very natural to suppose, and this agrees very well with the 
other considerations which make the origin of the Epistle doubtful, 
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that the author, having, as the Epistle shows, a special interest in 
the church at Philippi, attributes the help which the apostle says 
came to him from Macedonia, to that church specially and indi- 
vidually. He thought very naturally that the Philippians would 
not leave the apostle without aid during his imprisonment, and he 
made use of this circumstance as the occasion of his Epistle to the 
, Philippians. It may indeed be argued that since, as we know 
from 2 Cor., the apostle did receive aid from the Christians of 
' Macedonia, it is very probable that the Philippians actually did 
what is reported of them, iv. 15. Since, however, the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle is questionable on other and more general 
grounds, the contrary supposition is equally probable ; it simply ex- 
hibits in this one particular that derivative character of the Epistle 
which has already been demonstrated on other grounds. In a 
genuine Pauline Epistle we should expect that, besides what is 
‘directly spiritual, there will be some new information not derivable 
' from other sources, about the position of affairs at the time, the 
occasion of the writing, and the various matters of interest which 
a piece of the original reality could not fail to bring with it. Here, 
however, we have poverty of thought, want of any historical basis, 
unconnectedness ; we have nothing specific or concrete, nothing to 
give us the impression of originality, nothing but a dull and 
colourless reflection. As for the want of connexion, it is indeed 
possible by making out a general view and index of the contents, 
to bring to light a certain succession of sections, and thus to make 
the transition from one to the other somewhat easier to the reader. 
In this business Mr. Brickner shows a considerable amount of 
dexterity (op. cit. p. 38 sq.). De Wette, again, calls the Epistle a 
graceful contexture of two main themes, the affairs of the Philippians 
and those of the apostle, and makes it apparent in a table that these 
two themes come forward alternately. Yet at a passage, iii. 1, 
where the connexion is difficult to trace, he is forced to take refuge 
in putting a dash between the two chapters, a way of connecting 
/ which is certainly not after the apostle’s manner. The Epistle 
/ consists of a multitude of independent sentences; the larger sections 
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are placed after each other with a merely external connexion ;/ 
xaipere forms the close of one and the beginning of another (ii. 18, 
iii. 1), and there is a total want of any idea to bind the whole 
together. If it be alleged, in explanation of this, that this Epistle \ 
is 3 more properly a private letter than any of the others, it must be 
said that 2 Cor. is such a letter quite as much. Yet how different 
is it in this particular ! 

As for my theory regarding the person of Clemens and the 
historical statements connected with it, I have little to add. | 
Liinemann and Briickner bring all their acuteness to bear against 
my view, and seek to prove that the Clement mentioned, iv. 3, 
must be aPhilippian. Liinemann exalts the merit of his refutation 
by the construction of the words of that verse which he gratuitously 
imputes tome. The critics might have said much more simply, as 
Ritschl does in his review of my ‘Paulus, in the Halle Allge- 
meine Lit. Zeitung, 1847, p. 1008: “This Clement is, unless I be 
greatly deceived, a member of the church at Philippi, and has 
nothing to do with that Clemens Romanus so famous afterwards in 
legend.” What more is wanted to prove the authenticity of the 
Epistle, if Messrs. Liinemann and Briickner agree in this opinion ! 
It is certainly quite in keeping with the vagueness of our Epistle 
that nothing in it can be fixed to its own definite locality, so that 
it is impossible to know where the persons spoken of belong to, 


where the opponents who are impugned are to be sought for, 


whether at Rome or at Philippi. And the apostle himself speaks 
in one passage of his bonds and his anticipations of death, and, 
immediately after of setting out for Philippi Gi. 24). Yet the chief_\ 
point is, and these critics seem to have overlooked it altogether, that / 
Clement is expressly called a cuvepyos of the apostle, and thus is. 
reckoned one of those who worked with him and beside him, and 
that for some time, in the proclamation of the gospel. Although 
nothing whatever is known from the apostle’s own writings about | 
such a fellow-labourer, yet in itself it might quite well be the case | 
that besides the Roman Clement, who appears in other quarters as 
an adherent of Peter, there was another apostolical man of this’ 
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name. But let it be considered what stage has been already 
reached in the criticism of our Epistle, before we come to speak of 
this Clement named at iv. 3. Here is an author who exhibits so 
little independence in other particulars, who has nothing to say 
that is new or peculiar to himself, whose sources of information 
can be pointed out in a number of instances. And from what 
other quarter should his Clement come than from that tradition to 
which the Clement already known to us belongs? With this the 
rest is explained at once. About the enigmatical ovfuyos of the 
apostle I have nothing to say any more than others. Schwegler 
, thought of the apostle Peter, and this is at least as reasonable as 
the suggestion of Wieseler (Chronologie der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. £58), who takes this yoke-fellow to be Christ, “ who helps every 
one to bear his burden,” or that of Riickert, who recognises in him 
the brother-german of the apostle, said to be spoken of in the 
aderdos, 2 Cor. viii, 18, 22. 

An author writing in the name of the apostle was of course 
obliged to write a Pauline style, yet the language of the Epistle 
betrays the imitator in many particulars. There is a considerable 
number of words and expressions which are peculiar to this Epistle 
(cf. Zeller, Studien zur neutest.Theol., Theol. Jahrb., 1843, p. 507 Sq.) 
I have also been struck with the repeated use of the particle wAqp, 
which the author is fond of using as a particle of transition, to join 
together, externally, sentences, which have no very close connexion 
inwardly. In this short Epistle Any is used in this way three 
times, i. 18, iii. 16, iv. 14. In the unquestioned Epistles of the 
apostle, the particle is found only once, 1 Cor. xi 11. The particle 
dpa, on the other hand, which the apostle uses so frequently, is 
not once found here. Then the emphasis which the author seeks 
to gain by the repetition of the same word: i. 9, wadrov Kab 
paddXov ; ver. 18, yalpw, adda Kal yapnoouwar; ver. 25, mero Kab 
oupTrapameva; i. 17, xaipo Kat ouyyaipw ; ver. 18, xaipete Kat 
auvyxaipete ; ver. 27, Warn emi AUTHV; iii. 2, BAdreTe TOUS KUVAS, 
Breérete Tovs KaKovs épyatas, Brérere THY Katatouny; iv. 2, 
Evodiay mapaxade kat Suvtéynv mapakanra; ver. 17, ovx OTe 
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eritnta® to Sdua, ad éemitmtd tov kaprov. The same word used 
twice in the same verse (iii. 4,8). Synonymous or similar expres- 
sions are used in conjunction: i. 20, droxapaSoxia kat édmis 3 il. 
1, omdayxva Kat ouKTLppol ; ver. 2, a To avTo ppownte... TO &v 
gpovouvtes ; ver. 16, OUK €ls KEVOV eSpajov, ovde els KEVOV exoTriaca ; 
ver. 17, ducia Kai Nevtoupyia THs MiaTews ; ver. 25, Epaphroditus is 
called not only aSeddos Kai cvvepyos, but also, with the exaggera- 
tion characteristic of such writers, cvotpariwrns ; and on all this 
follows dyav S& dmdatoXos, Kat ecToupyos THs xpelas ov. In 
contrast to this the apostle calls Timothy, 2 Cor. viii. 23, simply 
his xouvwvds, and in reference to the Corinthians his cuvepyos ; ili. 
9, Sixavoovvn 7 Sia Tictews Xpictod, 7 xe Ocod Suxasoovyn ert TH 
mlore; iv. 7, tas Kapdias tpav Kat TH vonpata Uuav ; Ver. 12, év 
matt Kar ev aot; ver. 18, dcp evwdias, Ovoia Sexrn Eva pe TOS 
7 @e@. This phraseology is not specially Pauline; the writer 
who used it was clearly one who sought to make up for what was 
wanting in his thought by the exuberance of his expression. 
Then again, there are expressions which though of rare occurrence 
with Raul are yet so specifically Pauline, that the use of 
them at once informs us of the quarter from which they were 
drawn,—Thus i. 8, baptus yap juou éotiv 6 Oeds, ws, etc., cf. Rom. 
i. 9; Phil. i. 10, Soxiudfew ra Svadepovra, as Rom. ii. 18. The 
apostle calls himself, 1 Cor. ix. 23, a cvyKowwvos of the gospel, 
and our author makes him say to the Philippians (i. 7), that 
they are ovyKowwvol THs yapitos ; Phil. i. 19, erruyopnyia TOU 
mvevpatos, a8 Gal. iii. 5; Phil. i. 26, Kavynua vpov, as 2 Cor. L114; 
Phil. i. 22, Sv é€v capxi, as Gal. ii, 20; Phil ii 16, els KEVOV 
edpapov, as Gal. il 2; Phil. ii. 30, to epyov Xpictod, as 1 Cor, 
xvi. 10; Phil. ii, 30, avardnpodv 10 vorépnua, as 2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil. iii. 3, cavydoGau év Xpuor@, 1 Cor. i. 31, 2 Cor. x: 17, ete. 
We are also reminded of the Apocalypse xiii. 8, by the expression 
used in Phil. iv. 3, av ra dvépata ev BiBA@ Cans. 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 
EPISTLE TO PHILEMON, 


) Tur Epistle to Philemon takes its place beside the three Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, as bearing, like them, 
to have been written during the apostle’s captivity at Rome. It is 
connected most intimately with the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Philemon having been, according tothe general assumption,a member 
of the Church at Colosse. In this Epistle, indeed, there is no dis- 
tinct indication of the fact, except that the persons from whom 
greetings are sent are the same as in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
with the exception of Jesus Justus, Col. iv. 11. And there is no 
doubt that at Col. iv. 9, this same Onesimus, whom the author of 
the Epistle represents as sent to the Colossians along with Tychicus, 
is called one of themselves. In the case of this Epistle more than 
any other, if criticism should inquire for evidence in favour of its 
apostolic name, it seems liable to the reproach of hypercriticism, 
of exaggerated suspicion, and restless doubt, from the attacks of 
which nothing is safe. What has criticism to do with this short, 
attractive, graceful and friendly letter, inspired as it is by the 
noblest Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched 
by the breath of suspicion? Yet criticism cannot possibly take 
an apostolic origin for granted here, and forbear from inquiries, If 
indeed the other Epistles, which profess, as this one does, to have 
| been written in the apostle’s captivity, had been above all doubt, 
then the claim of this one to the same origin might have passed 
unchallenged. But the case is quite different when this Epistle is 
regarded in the light of the critical doubts which those others have 
certainly appeared to us to warrant. If so much can be urged 
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against the Pauline origin of these three Epistles, and still more of | 


the Pastoral ones, and if it be so extremely doubtful whether we 
have any apostolical Epistles from the period of the imprisonment 
at all, what claim has this small Epistle, a mere letter of friend- 
ship, and dealing with a purely private affair, to be considered an 
exception to that judgment ? Whatever weight may attach to this 
inference from analogy, yet on the other hand the demand is 


certainly fair, that we should look at the Epistle in itself, and 


show, if not the probability, at least the possibility of its having a 
non-apostolic parentage. The difference between Pauline and non- 
Pauline Epistles cannot surely be so small that this one, if not 
Pauline, should bear no mark whatever of its different origin. Now 
what can be proved in this direction? We need not insist upon the 


nature of the language used ; on the fact that in this short Epistle 
—? 


fe 
I ff 


there is a considerable number of expressions which never occur in 


the apostle’s own writings at all, or only in the disputed writings; as ~ 
ne ‘ 


ovatpatiorns, ver. 2, in the metaphorical sense that later writers are 
so fond of ;) avqxov, émutaacew, ver. 8 ; mpec Burns, ver. 9 (the refer- 
enceto his age is certainly peculiar); aypnoros and evypnoros, ver. 11; 
améya in the sense of “have back,” ver. 15; azrotia, Tpocopeiha; 
ver. 19 ; dvivacOau,ver.20 ; £evia, ver. 22 (the expression ordayxva is 
also striking, not as being un-Pauline, but as occurring three times 
over, ver. 7, 12, 20). It is the contents of the Epistle that chiefly / 
arrest our attention: these contents are e certainly peculiar, and 
distinguish the Epistle from all others. Here there are no mere 
commonplaces, no repetitions of things known long before, no indefi- 
nite doctrine; on the contrary, it deals with an actual occurrence 
belonging to a certain definite set of circumstances. We must ask, 
however, whether this subject, which is the occasion of the writing, 


is not itself so very singular as to arouse our suspicions? A slave 7 


has run away y from his master because of some delinquency; a theft, 
it is commonly assumed. His master is a Christian at Colosse in 
Phrygia, and an intimate friend of the apostle Paul; the slave 
comes to Rome, is brought in contact with the apostle in his im- 
1 Of, Pastoralbriefe, p. 99. 
F 
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prisonment, is converted by him to Christianity, and thereupon 
sent back to his master at Colosse as a Christian slave. This is a 
very remarkable concurrence of chances, such as rarely indeed 
takes place; and the letter given to the converted slave by the 
apostle to carry to his master regards the occurrence from the 
Christian point of view, and makes it the subject of Christian 
reflection. The slave converted to Christianity is represented as a 
child born to the apostle in his old age and in his captivity, and 
therefore loved by him with all the greater tenderness. As a 
converted slave he has been changed out of an dypyortos, one from 
whom his master derived no profit, but rather the reverse, into an 


,evypnoros for both, for his master and the apostle. Here there is 


a play, not only on the slave’s name, Onesimus (from évnut, ovivnps, 
to be of use, serviceable), but on the Christian name itself, for the 
heathens often said Xpnoros instead of Xpuicros, a thing which 
the Christians did not take at all amiss.’ 

The leading idea is this--that when the slave returned to his 
master he had become a Christian: this idea is expressed with all 
due clearness, and everything that the Epistle contains besides is 
just the development and illustration of what Christianity was 
held to imply. The beautiful idea is here taken as a part of 
Christianity, that those whom it connects stand to each other in a 
real community of essence, so that the one sees in the other his 
own self, knows himself to be completely one with him, and is thus 
included in a union which is to last for ever. The converted 
slave is no longer the slave of his master ; he is more than a slave, 
he is his brother beloved, all whose misdeeds and debts are now 
forgiven. The apostle who has converted the slave is not only the 
spiritual father of the man who through him is now regenerate ; 
the master of the slave receives in him not merely the convert, but 


1 Cf. Justin, Apol. ic. 4: Ex rod katrnyopoupévov hpav dvéuatos xpnorérarot 
imdpxopev. Xprotiavol yap eivar karnyopovpeba, rd b€ xpnordv piocioOa od 
Sixavov. In the same way Athenagoras says of the heathens, Leg. cap. 2: eis rd 
dvopa as eis adixnua evuspigovor, ovdev dé 7d dvopa ad’ éavrod Kal 5? adbrod ob 
movnpov ovre xpnoTov vopi¢erar. Tertull, Apol. 3: Cum perperam Chrestianus 
pronuntiatur a vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos), de suavitate 
vel benignitate compositum est. 
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also the apostle who converted him. Sd 8 adrov, rodr’ gots ra 
ewe omAuyyva, TpooraBod, ver. 12. Ei odv ewe exyers Kowevor, 
mpoohaBov avrov ws eu, ver. 17, As the converted slave, being a 
Christian slave, is to the apostle in place of his Christian master, 
so through the same bond of identity, he unites the apostle who 
converted him with his Christian master, who must needs behold 
in him the converted, his converter also. Thus Christianity does 
away with all differences which separate men from one another; as 
a new principle of life it creates a new set of relations, where one 
lives in the other; the consciousness is a common consciousness 
in which all are one. The apostle becomes surety for the con- 
verted slave to his master, and answerable for his debt; but then 
the Christian master himself is the apostle’s debtor, ver. 19. What 
one is the other is also, because all are one in the same unity. 
The play on the word Onesimus in ver. 20 is doubtless meant 
to convey the same idea ; the apostle says, in a certain way, “as thy 
Christian slave has only now become an Onesimus worthy of his 
name, so shouldst thou, his Christian master, be my Onesimus ; 
let me rejoice in thee (éya cod dvaiuny év Kupi@), give me the full 
enjoyment of thy love, let my inmost consciousness as a Christian 
consciousness repose on thine.” 

Among those sweet utterances of an author deeply imbued 
with the Christian spirit, there is another thought especially 
deserving of remark. The apostle writes to the master of the 
slave, ver. 15, that perhaps the slave who deserted him, but who 
has now become a Christian, departed from him for a season, in 
order that he might receive him back for ever. He receives him 
back for ever if he receives him as a Christian. This aspect of 
Christianity is dwelt upon in the pseudo-Clementine homilies :~ 
Christianity is the permanent reconciliation of those who were 
formerly separated by one cause or another, but who by a special ~ 
arrangement of affairs brought about by Divine Providence for that 
_ very purpose, are again brought together; through their conver- 
sion to Christianity they know each other again, the one sees in 
the other his own flesh and blood, himself The point of the 

* Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 372 sq. 
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historical narratives in the homilies is to be found in these scenes 
of recognition and reconciliation ; and if, on this account, they have 
\ been called, and justly so,a Christian romance, why should not 
/ our Epistle be the embryo of a similar Christian fiction ? The 
historical materials which it contains are not worked out, yet it 
evidently contains materials for a more extended treatment. The 
author of the Epistle, however, does not dwell on his story for its 
fown inherent interest ; he rather pre-supposes the story as a vehicle 
for the idea which it is his object to set forth. The moral of the 
story is, that what one loses in the world, one recovers in Chris- 
tianity, and that for ever; that the world and Christianity are 
related to each other as separation and reunion, as time and 
eternity. This idea is expressed with all proper clearness in the 


” 


words, ver. 15: Taxa yap Sua TovTO exopiaOn pos copay, wa 
aidviov avtoy améyns. The occurrence spoken of is thus to be 
considered teleologically ; but the teleological view of history is the 
' mother of historical fiction, and if once the idea be regarded as the 
substance of what has taken place, it is no great step to regard 
what has happened as having happened only in representation, 
and that it might serve as the outward form of the idea. Thus it 
cannot be called either an impossible or an improbable construction 
of this Epistle, if we regard it as a Christian romance serving to 
convey a genuine Christian idea. 

If this Epistle be interpreted in the way in which it must be, 
as soon as we regard it, not merely in itself, but in its historical 
and critical connexion with the other Epistles which stand nearest 
to it, then the peculiar excellence for which it is extolled becomes 
much more questionable. The excellence is, that it contains 
nothing of importance either in relation to doctrine or to Church 
history, but is invaluable as a document, bringing before us the 
apostle’s cheerful and amiable personality, and as a practical 
commentary on Col. iv. 6. But if the Epistle be actually written 
by Paul, is it not remarkable that the occurrence, which in that 
| ease actually happened, is simply used to illustrate a certain 

idea, and that the enforcement of this idea is the real aim and 

subject of the Epistle ? 


SEVENTH CHAPTER. 
THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Tue second of these Epistles has already been attacked by ~ 
criticism; but the first has as yet excited _no suspicions. The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the nature of its contents, 
in which there is nothing at all striking or peculiar. In the whole 
collection of the Pauline Epistles there is none so deficient in the i 
character and substance of its materials as 1st Thessalonians. With 
the exception of the view advanced in iv. 13-18, no dogmatic idea | 
whatever is brought into prominence, as is certainly the case in. 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and 
even in the short Epistle to Philemon. The whole Epistle is 
made up of general instructions, exhortations, wishes, such as | 
appear in the other Epistles merely as adjuncts to the principal 
contents; what is accessory in the other cases is here the pre- 
ponderating and essential element. This might appear at first sight 
to favour the opinion that the Epistle is genuine—there is so little 
for criticism to lay hold of. The very insignificance of the contents, 
however, the want of any special aim and of any intelligible 
occasion or purpose is itself a criterion adverse to a Pauline origin ; 
but not merely do these negative considerations demand explana-_ 
tion: a closer view of the Epistle betrays such dependence and | 
such want of originality as is not to be found in any of the— 
genuine Pauline writings. The chief part of the Epistle is) 
nothing but a lengthy version of the history of the conversion of | 
the Thessalonians as we know it from the Acts. It contains 
nothing that the Thessalonians would not know already, and the 
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} author may have taken his account of the transaction either from 
the Acts or from some other source. To begin with i. 4 sq., eSdres, 
GSedpor . « . THY exoryny vuav, etc.; this merely states how the 

apostle preached the gospel to the Thessalonians, and they 

__received it; ch. ii 1, avrot yap oldate, aderdot, Thy elcoSov 
OV THY mpos upas... mpotrabovtes Kat vBpicbevtes, Kalas 
oldate, ev Pidimross, etc., points more distinctly to the cireum- 
stances of the apostle’s coming to Thessalonica, and the way in 
(_ which he worked there. In the same way iii. 11 sq., evdoxnoapev 
katarerpOjvar ev “AOnvais povor, Kat éréurrapyev Tipdbeor, etc., 
refers to what happened only a short time before, and what the 
Thessalonians were quite well aware of. As the writer admits by 
the perpetually recurring eiddres (i. 4), avrol yap oldare (ii. 1), 
Kaos oldare (ii. 2), pnpovevere yap (ii. 9), xaOdep ovdate (ii. 
11), avrot yap oldate (iii. 3), kad Kat éyévero Kat oibare (iii. 4), 
otdate yap (iv. 2), only such things are spoken of as the readers 
knew well already ; ; the history which is recapitulated i is not an 
old one, but, on the contrary, quite fresh and new. In addition to 
all this, we find in the narrative reminiscences more or less 
| distinct, of other Pauline Epistles, particularly of those to the 
Corinthians; The passage (i. 5) rd evayyéduov judy ove éyer7On 
els Duds ev Aoyw povor, Gra Kat év Suvduet, is manifestly an 
imitation of 1 Cor. ii. 4;—i. 6, punta nuov eyernOnte Kat Tov 
Kupiov, of 1 Cor. xi. 1 ;—i. 8, év wavti rér@ 4 riots judy... 
eLedndvOev, reminds us of Rom. i. 8, 4) riots vudv Katayyedreras 
—e Ow TH KOou@. The passage ii. 4 sg. is a brief recapitulation 
‘ | of the principles enunciated in the Corinthian Epistles: cf. 1 Cor. 

a 4; iv. 369.5; ix. ID sq., and particularly 2 Cor. ii, 17; v.11. 
The following expressions especially remind us of the second 
Corinthian letter, rAeove£sa (ii. 5), cf. 2 Cor. vii. 2; with Suvdwevor ev 
Bapew etvas (ii. 6), wn errtBapyoas (ii. 9), cf. 2 Cor. xi. 9; ii. 7 also 

 (/Yeminds us of 1 Cor. iii. 2. Thus the Corinthian Epistles are 
Moaeee recognizable both in the thoughts and the expressions of the 
\ two first chapters. Of the passages referring to the story of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians, ii. 14-16 is particularly noticeable. - 
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The writer makes the apostle say here that the Thessalonians had) 
become imitators of the Christian Churches in Judea, since they ' 
had suffered the same things from their own countrymen as the 
Jewish Churches from the Jews, who killed the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and persecuted him, the apostle, and pleased not 
God, and were contrary to all men, forbidding him to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, that they might be saved, to fill up their 
sins always; wherefore at last wrath is come upon them. This 
passage has a thoroughly un-Pauline stamp. It agrees certainly 
with the Acts, where it is stated that the Jews in Thessalonica | 
stirred up the heathen against the apostle’s converts, and against_i 
himself ;! yet the comparison is certainly far-fetched between 
these troubles raised by the Jews and Gentiles conjointly and 
the persecutions of the Christians in Judea, Nor do we ever find | 
the apostle elsewhere holding up the Judo-Christians as a _ 
pattern to the Gentile Christians. It is, moreover, quite out of 
place for him to speak of those persecutions in Judea; for he 
himself was the person principally concerned in the only persecu- 
tion to which our passage can refer. Then do we find in any— 
other passage that the apostle couples together, as he does here, his 
own sufferings for the sake of the Gospel with those which the 
Jews inflicted upon Jesus and the prophets? (in what a very 
different sense does he speak of his véxpwots Inood? 2 Cor. iv. 10). 
Is this polemic against the Jews at all natural to him; a polemic 
so external a and. so vague that the enmity of the Tews to the | 
Gospel is characterized solely in the terms of that well- known / | 
charge with which the Gentiles assailed them, the odiwm generis | 
humani? It is this which is alleged against them, ver. 15, when it ~ 
is said that they are not merely Oc pn apécxovtes, but also raow 


1 We may take this opportunity of observing the unhistorical elements of the 
story, Acts xvii. 6. The Jews are said to have stirred up the heathen with the 
words : ot THY olkoupevny avaotaT@oayTes ovrou Kal evOade mapelot. This avaota- 
roca. is thus said to have taken place at the time when Paul came first into 
these districts; how long afterwards was it that Christianity appeared to the 
Romans so politically dangerous as implied iu the words used here: dmévayte rev 
Soypdrwv Kaicapos mpdtrovar? 
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| avOperos évavtio, ver. 15. It is evident on the face of this 

| passage that the story in the Acts is the only source of its infor- 
mation; the expressions éxdvd«ew, kwdverv, correspond accurately 
with the course of events described in Acts xvii. 5 sg. The 
expression tots €Oveor Aadjoas iva cwOdar clearly suggests to us 
the author’s familiarity with the Acts. This expression is quite 
;~after the manner of that work (xiv. 1; xvi. 6, 32; xviii. 9), but one 

__ which the apostle Paul himself never uses of his own preaching.” 
And when it is said that after the Jews have conte filled up 

[ the measure of their sins, épOace Se én’ avtovs 7 dpyn ets TéXos, 

what does this suggest to us more naturally than the punishment 

— that came upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

y— It is generally supposed that the apostle wrote the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians during his first residence at Corinth, 
soon after Silas and Timothy had arrived from Macedonia (Acts 
xviil. 5). Our Epistle agrees perfectly with the Acts in making 
Timothy, who had left Thessalonica along with Paul, but remained 
at Bercea while Paul went on to Athens, rejoin him at Corinth, 
(iii, 6). It represents Timothy, however (iii. 1), as having already 
been with Paul at Athens, and sent back thence to Thessalonica, 
The news which Timothy then brought the apostle (iii. 6) was 
obtained on this second journey. All this happened shortly after the 
apostle’s first visit to Thessalonica, and so the Epistle must have been 
written a few months after that visit. If this be so, it is certainly 
strange how he could write to the Thessalonians at such length about 

‘things which must have been fresh in their memory ; it is strange 
also that he should give such a description of the state of the Church 

_ as, it is obvious, can only refer to a Church that had been some time 
~ inexistence. How can it be said of Christians belonging to a Church 
only lately founded, that they were patterns to all the believers in 

' Macedonia and Achaia, that the fame of their reception of the word 
of the Lord has not only gone abroad in Macedonia and Achaia, but 

1 Nadeiv, 1 Cor. ii. 13, iii. 1, cannot be compared to the above expression ; 


the aang of Aaheiy in these passages is simply “speak ;” it is not equivalent 
to Aadeiv roy Adyov. 
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that their faith év ravti rér@ é£ernrvoer, that people of every place | 
were speaking of them, how they were converted, and turned from | 
their idols to God, i. 7 sq.2 How can the apostle say after so 
short an absence that, as he greatly desired to see them face to 
face he had been not only once, but twice on the point of 
coming to them? (ii. 17, iii. 10.) Here we have an echo of the 
Corinthian letters, ' where there is frequent mention of such repeated 
journeys and designs of travel. How can the brotherly love of the 
Thessalonians, which they exhibited to all the brethren in all 
Macedonia, be spoken of as a virtue already so widely proved? (iv. 9.) 
Were admonitions to a quiet and industrious life, such as are 
given in iv. 11,12, necessary even at that early period? It is usual 
to pass very lightly over all these things, and perhaps to place the 
date of the Epistle somewhat later. Another critic, on the contrary, 
brings all his acuteness into play to find out new possibilities, and 
defend the old view as being after all the most probable. Such 
palliatives, however, fail to remove the infirmity ; it lies deeper, and 
ean only be covered over for a moment by the treatment. 
As for the section, iv. 14-18, and the view it contains of the 
oo. of the dead, and the relation of the departed and the 
iving to the second coming of Christ, this seems to agree very - 
well | with 1 Cor. xv. 52; but it goes far beyond what is taught 
there, and g cives such a concrete representation of those transcendent | 
matters as we never find in the apostle. Yet, if only the apostolic 
character of the Epistle stood firmer upon other grounds, the 
countenance it obtains from the passage named would save it from 
condemnation as unapostolic. Since, however, this is not the case, 
and since not only does the exhortation on the subject of the 
second coming occupy a prominent place (iv. 13-18 ; v. 1- 11), but 
the letter is ervaded throughout by the expectation of that ) / 
Brent; (0107) i, 19; iii, 13; /1v. 6 ;.V. 23), it would appear that 
the First Epistle arose out of the same interest in the second 
coming which is more decidedly expressed in the Second. With 
regard to this leading thought, both Epistles are intimately con- } 
nected with each other. The main purpose of the First must there-' 


- 
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\fore be to give a comforting view of the second coming, such as 
the Christians of that age required. a 
This is the chief theme of the Second Epistle, lane here the 
question arises, whether such absorption in the visions of the 
second coming of Christ as we find in the first, and much more 
markedly in the second, of these Epistles, can be considered as 
properly belonging to our apostle. The essential part of the 
Second Epistle is the section ii. 1 sgg.,and what we have here is 
the Christian representation of Antichrist in its essential features, 
as it rose out of its sources in Judaism, especially from the 
prophecies of the book of Daniel. Now it cannot be considered 
unlikely a priort that the apostle Paul shared the views of his 
Jewish countrymen at the time; his undisputed Epistles afford 
us abundant evidence how much his thought and imagination 
_were still imbued with Jewish elements. On the other hand, 
~ however, we must remember that here is a man who resolutely 
broke through the limits of the national consciousness, and rose to 
a point of view essentially different from the Jewish, to whom, 
therefore, we must beware of ascribing more sympathy with 
Jewish ways of thinking than there is good evidence for. We - 
must not overlook the fact that in this matter of the second coming 
of Christ, as much as in anything else, the strongest repulsion 
must have been discovered between the Pauline view of Christianity — 
and the Judeo-Christian view. If, according to the apostle Paul, 
the Christian consciousness was taken up almost exclusively with 
the subjective relation of the individual man, feeling his need of 
_ salvation, to Christ and all the different elements of that relation, 
then the Christian’s attention must simply have been turned away 
| from a circle of ideas, where the essence of Christianity was made 
to consist only in the outward realization of the Messianic 
_ kingdom, conceived according to the form of the Old Testament 
\ theocracy. If the Pauline character of the section now under 
review is to be judged by any definite canon, that canon must be 
its measure of agreement with the genuine letters: of the apostle, 
The question is thus narrowed to the relation which the two 
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passages dealing with the parousia in the Thessalonian Epistles, | 
bear to those passages which alone fall to be considered here, 
1 Cor. xv. 23-28, and 51, 52. Here the apostle is occupied with— 
the same class of ideas, and we shall see in what sense he accepted 
them, and how far he was disposed to give himself up to them. 
But what a difference is here! In 2 Thess. at least this is the all- 
engrossing question, it is specially discussed; in 1 Cor. it is only 
touched by the way as a very subordinate question, and that in a 
connexion where the apostle is taking a broad sweep over the 
chief epochs of the development and final consummation of the 
kingdom of God, and cannot avoid touching on the point. And 
with what measured reserve does he say the little that he 
thinks it necessary to say; how carefully does he seem to avoid 
what does not belong to the matter in hand, or what seems to have 
a less immediate practical interest, such as the question how it is 
to be with those who are living at the time of the parousia. The 
last trumpet is the signal of the resurrection, which takes place at 
once when it has sounded ; the curious view of an amavtnows év 
yeperaus is not even hinted at; and when the subjection of 
hostile powers is spoken of as preparing the way for this final 
catastrophe, the last enemy who is overcome is not Antichrist, 
but death. The views expressed in 1 Cor. are entirely free from 
the specific Jewish stamp of the later period, the two representa- 
tions of the last time are related to each other as the Messianic 
prophecy of Ps. cx. quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25 sq., and that of the 
prophet Daniel, ch. vii. and xi. It is therefore scarcely probable 
that an author who expresses his views of the last things with such 
caution rand r¢ reserve, asin 1 Cor. xv., should, in a writing of earlier A 
date, have entered into the question so fully and given sree of | 


a ey) F entirely preoecupied with Rabbinical opinions." We may | 

Pet 18 eal that Acts xvii. 7 shows the apostle’s preaching at Thessalonica to 
have been mainly apocalyptical, to have hinged, that is to say, upon the expecta- 
tion of the coming of Christ as king of the kingdom of God, so that the Jews took 
occasion to raise a charge against his adherents, as if they were about to desert 
from the emperor to another king, Jesus. This interpretation of the passage is 
entirely arbitrary; cf. De Wette, Thess, Brief, p. 92. 
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-go further, and assert that the view expressed in 2 Thess. ii. is 
in direct opposition to the apostle’s own expectation, 1 Cor. xv. ; 
| for he writes, 1 Cor. xv. 52, on the assumption that he himself 
is to witness the parousia, and to be changed, along with those 
living at the time. Here there is a simple and confident faith in 
the immediate approach of Christ’s coming. In 2 Thess. ii, 
_ however, we find a theory introduced to explain why the parousia 
cannot take place so soon; thus it had evidently been expected 
for some time when this was written. Now it was impossible to 
give up faith in the reality of the event, and so it was said that it 
had been delayed by some obstructive agency in the way. This 
obstruction, this xaréyov, the agency through which the final 
catastrophe was still delayed, was believed to be the Roman 
Empire, as the fourth monarchy of the prophecy of Daniel, which 
had to fulfil its definite period before the kingdom succeeding it, 
the kingdom of Christ, could appear. At the time when the 
Second Epistle was composed, the increasing sin and godlessness 
of the world were believed to be the signs of the impending 
catastrophe; the elements of evil were now consolidating them- 
selves into the definite form and personality of Antichrist ; yet the 
actual advent of the catastrophe was still relegated to the dim and 
distant future. The principal exhortation that our Epistle con- 
tains is therefore to the effect that Christians should not be dis- 
quieted by any delusive assertion of the approach of the parousia, 
nor surrender their calm and rational frame of mind; since it was 
impossible for Christ to appear before Antichrist came, and Anti- 
christ could not come as long as that continued which had to 
precede the beginning of the last era. How far does this take us, 
not only beyond the apostle’s point of view, but beyond the 
period in which he lived! : 
' The view expressed in the First Epistle on the subject of the 
_ parousia is similar on the whole to the apostle’s own view, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51; inasmuch as the principal element in it is the exhortation 
' regarding the living and the departed. And here our Epistle simply 
/ repeats what the apostle himself had said. The Second Epistle 
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differs from the apostle’s views on the subject, and goes therefore 
beyond the First. Yet this relation of the two Epistles to each 
other can scarcely warrant us to attribute the Second Epistle 
entirely to the writer’s intention to correct the representation of 
the nearness of the parousia in the First Epistle by his own doctrine 
of Antichrist which removed that event further off. It is perfectly 
conceivable that one and the same writer, if he lived so much in 
the thought of the parousia as the two Epistles testify, should have 
looked at this mysterious subject in different circumstances and 
from different points of view, and so expressed himself regarding it 
in different ways. However this may be, the Epistles are alike in 
this, that they are greatly wanting in original matter, and that this 
deficiency discredits their apostolic authorship. The First Epistle 
merely repeats what was well known before. The dependence of 
the second on the first shows that the writer looked about him for 
some precedent which might warrant him in investing his doctrine 
of the parousia, which was the main thing he had to bring forward, 
with the form of a Pauline Epistle. The whole of the first chapter 
has reference, as has justly been observed, to the First Epistle. The. 
commencement exactly resembles the commencement of 1 Thess. ; 

what is said about Oris for the sake of the gospel has seagecil 
parallels in 1 Thess. ii. and iii’ At ver. 6 the author goes on to the 
main idea of the parousia, as it had already been expressed in 1 
Thess. ; only that his view of Antichrist and of the judgment to 
follow his subjection is even here before his mind, as an addition 
to and modification of that earlier view. Ver. 11 sq. is similar to 
1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 12 sg., v. 23 sg. As little can ii. 13-17 deny its 
similarity to 1 Thess. i 4 sq., iii. 11 sg. The form of address 
adedpot iryarrnwevor U0 Kupiov, which occurs nowhere in Paul's own 
writings, is found here, and is evidently derived from 1 Thess. i. 4. 
Chapter iii. contains a number of sentences borrowed and extended 


1 De Wette (K. Erkl. p. 129) insists upon the present ais dvéxeoOe against 
‘Kern (whose Abh. iiber 2 Thess., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1839, 2 H. S. 20 sg. may 
be compared). This present, however, merely serves to show us how the author 
transferred what had been said in 1 Thess. to his own time. 
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from 1 Thess. Compare 2 Thess. iii, 1-2 with 1 Thess. v. 25; 
2 Thess. iii. 5 with 1 Thess. v. 24, iii, 11-13; 2 Thess. iii. 6-12 
with 1 Thess. ii, 6-12; iv. 11 sg. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii, 16 with 
1 Thess. v. 23. The writer’s want of originality is also apparent 
in the phrase ym éxxaxynonte kadorowbvtes, which is evidently 
borrowed from Gal. vi. 9; and only seeks variety by changing ro 
KaXov Trovetv into Kadorroetv. Phrases like evyaplateiv odetAopev 
are not, indeed, absolutely un-Pauline, yet circumlocutions such as 
this, instead of the simple Pauline evyapicrety and with the 
further addition kafas akiv éotw; conscious exaggerations, as 
vrepavEave. 1) TioTis buav Kat Trcovater 1 ayamn évos éxdoTtou 
TavTov vuev (compare with this 1 Thess.. iii. 10-12); strange and 
far-fetched expressions, as émictevOn To paptopiov nuov ep 
Umas (1.10); déyecOas rHv aydarny THs adnbelas (ii. 10); with vague 
and confused relations of object to subject, as a£sodv rhs KAnoEws, 
TAnpodv Tacav evdoxiav ayabwovvns (i. 11), are certainly not 
calculated to give evidence for a genuine Pauline origin. And lastly, 
the cai before dca todro (ii. 11), and aipetaOaz (ii. 13) instead of 
éxreyeoOau, for the idea of election, are distinctly un-Pauline. 

The conclusion, iii. 17,18, affords strong evidence against this 
Epistle. In order to understand it properly, we have first of all 
to dispose of the incorrect assertion that the greeting is contained 
in ver. 17 itself, and not in the benediction which follows in ver. 18. 
De Wette argues against this latter view, that in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
Col. iv. 18, the benediction does not immediately follow the words, 
6 aomacpos 7H eum yevpt; that, on the contrary, in the former 
passage, these words are succeeded by something quite opposite to 
the spirit of blessing, namely, by malediction. But this does not 
prove anything ; the Pauline benediction is not wanting in either 
of these Epistles. All Pauline Epistles have the same benediction 
at the close, though with some verbal differences; and so the 
aotracos in this case is evidently meant to stand at the close of 
the Epistle after the Pauline manner, in the words 7 ydpus rod Kup. 
ete. Where is the greeting, if not in these words? for 6 domacpos, 
etc., is not itself the greeting, but only announces it. Now, the 
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statement made here that the apostle added this greeting and 
benediction to his Epistle with his own hand, is not in itself 
peculiar ; the same statement is made, 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col iv. 18. 
But if we compare the conclusion of our Epistle with that of 1 Cor., 
we notice a very remarkable difference. Why does the apostle 
add the greeting to 1 Cor. with his own hand? clearly in order to 
give his readers one more living proof of his affection towards 
them. But in our Epistle the author has made it very apparent 
what a different intention the assertion is meant to serve. He says, 
& éote onpetov ev Tracy éemiatonn obTw ypadw. The words, then, 
stand here, not to enhance the affection of the greeting, but as a 
sign whereby the Epistle is to authenticate itself as Pauline, as a 
critical mark, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Not 
only is this quite un-Pauline in comparison with 1 Cor.; it is an 
unmistakeable proof that our Epistle was written at a time when 
spurious apostolic writings were known to be in circulation, and 
there was cause for inquiry into the genuineness of each production. 
Against this inquiry no one could have a stronger motive to take 
precautions than one actually engaged in giving a pretended 
Pauline letter to the world. How far is the apostle himself from 
any such idea of spurious Epistles; in how different a spirit did | 
he write his autograph greeting, and how could it ever have 
occurred to him to set up in an Epistle, which, according to the. 
general view, is one of the very first of the series, a criterion appli- 
cable to each one; there being, on this hypothesis, several of them 
already in circulation? Are we to suppose that, at the time when 
the apostle had written hardly any Epistles at all, pretended 
Pauline ones had already made their appearance, which called for 
caution in discriminating, such as is given here, ii. 2; or could he 
foresee so distinctly, even so early as’ this, that he would have a 
large correspondence afterwards? And more, how could he reason- 
ably regard such a criterion of the genuineness of his Epistles to 
be of the slightest value? For assoon as the mark became known, 
it would be used with all due care to foist in any Epistle that 
needed it. The idea of taking the Pauline form of salutation in 
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this sense can only have occurred to a later writer, who hada 
series of Pauline Epistles already before him, and who, being about 
to augment their number with a new one, not only provided his 
own with this badge of Pauline origin, but thought it necessary to 
draw attention to the fact. The repeated mention of Epistles, 
1 Thess. v. 27, 2 Thess. ii. 2,15; ili. 17, seems to ascribe an im- 
portance to the writing of Epistles, which it is impossible it should 
have had for the apostle, at least at the time from which these 
Epistles are professedly dated, but which it very naturally possessed 
in the eyes of a writer for whom the apostle himself existed no- 
where but in his Epistles. How clearly does the exhortation given, 
1 Thess. v. 27, with all due emphasis, reproduce the views of a 
time which regarded the apostle’s letters no longer as the natural 
channels of spiritual intercourse, but as sacred objects to which the 
proper reverence was to be shown by forming as minute as possible 
an acquaintance with their contents, especially through public 
reading of them. In this way the custom arose of reading those 
Epistles, and otherssdeemed important, before the congregation. 
But how could the apostle himself have thought it necessary 
formally to adjure the Church to which his Epistles were ad- 
dressed, not to leave them unread? That could be done only by 
an author who was not writing in the living pressure of the 
circumstances of which he treated, but transporting himself while 
writing into an imagined situation, and who wished to vindicate 
for his own pretended apostolic Epistles the consideration with 
which the original apostolic Epistles had become invested by the 
growth of custom. 
The accustomed apologetic method will doubtless bring up one 
objection and another to the arguments I have here advanced. 
Yet if they be fairly weighed in their whole connexion, they can 
“scarcely produce any other impression than this: that both the 
Epistles are entirely destitute of marks of original Pauline author- 
ship. Their character is best explained on the hypothesis that 
they are letters formed on the Pauline model, in order to impress 
- upon the Christian consciousness an idea for which the passage 
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1 Cor. xv. 51 seemed to afford good grounds for claiming the 
apostle’s authority,the idea of the parousia, with the definitions 
’ and modifications which the time seemed to require.) 


1 The above discussion has been printed, without alteration, from the first 
edition. If the author had reached this point in his revision of the work, he 
would have remodelled this chapter, and, for one thing, have incorporated in it 
the substance of his treatise “die beiden Briefe an die Thessalonicher, u.s.w.” 
(Th. Jahrb. xiv, 1855, p. 141). I, of course, have not felt myself warranted to 
introduce this change, but as that treatise not only contains valuable investiga- 
tions, especially with regard to the second Epistle, but also advances a different 
view from the above of the relation of the two Epistles to each other, I have 
printed it in the Appendix to this volume. 


THIRD CLASS OF PAULINE EPISTLES. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER: 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


EvEN at the present stage of the criticism of the Pauline Epistles, 
the Pastoral ones stand distinctly marked off from the class we: 
have been considering, as a set of deutero-Pauline writings, doubts 
of whose authenticity are generally recognised as reasonable. The 
suspicion which Schleiermacher first conceived with respect to the 
First Epistle to Timothy has since then struck deep roots in the 
soil from which the three Epistles sprang; so that we need no 
longer fear any very decided reclamation when we appeal to those 
three Epistles in proof of the fact that there are forged Pauline 

letters in our canon. The more carefully and impartially these 
writings are examined, critically and exegetically, the less will it 
‘be possible to doubt their late origin. One critic and interpreter, 
the competency of whose judgment cannot be denied, has already 
declared, as the result of repeated examinations and of exegetical 
treatment in which no point was left untouched, that the verdict 
that they are spurious is the only possible one for him, and, he 
believes, for any one who does not close his eyes.’ As this simply 
confirms the conclusions which I reached some time ago, and 
published in a work devoted to the subject, dealing especially with 


1 De Wette: Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, Tim., und die Hebr. 1844, Vorr. 
S. vi. Credner (das N. T. nach Zweck, Ursprung, Inhalt fiir denkende Leser der 
Bibel, 1841-43) has also, Th. ii. S. 96 sg., renounced his previous eclectic opinion, 
and declared unconditionally his belief that the three Epistles are spurious, 
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these Epistles,’ and as I still adhere to the view developed in that 
work, I need not now do more than indicate the point at which 
that view strikes in-upon our present discussion. I will, therefore, 
content myself here with briefly mentioning the chief considera- 
tions on which the judgment of criticism respecting these Epistles 
rests, so far as it is already established. 

To one seeking to form a correct judgment of the nature of the 
Pastoral Epistles, a main question for investigation must be found 
in the heretics who are mentioned here as playing a considerable 
part in the world. In the work I have mentioned, I was the first 
to assert, and to give evidence for the assertion, that in these here- 
tics we recognise throughout the familiar features of Gnosticism ; 
and nothing of importance has since been urged against this view. 
It is no arbitrary theory, but the nature of the case, that shuts us 
_ up to this one conclusion, that these heretics can belong to no other 
school. What the latest defender of the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles’ urges against this conclusion, is nothing more than this: 
that “at the period from which the Pastoral Epistles spring, the 
higher spirits are not yet developed and arranged into systems, that 
they appear as mere loose formless existences, and that, though 
they contain the elements or bases for more developed growths, yet 
what they want is just that form which, as members of the Gnostic 
systems, they possess.” But how unnatural is the assumption that 
if the author of the Pastoral Epistles wished to controvert the Gnos- 
tics, he would himself have described their systems; and how un- 

fair and absurd is the demand made on those who seek to prove 
~ that those Gnostic-looking representations actually belong to Gnosis! 
If the true state of affairs is really to be acknowledged, two 
things must first of all be allowed : first, that there may have been 
Gnostic systems in existence at the time, which may possibly be 
referred to here, even though the writer of the Epistles does not set 


— 


1 Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus, 1835. 

2 Matthies, Erklirung der Pastoralbriefe mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
Authentie und Ort und Zeit der Abfassung derselben, 1840, 8S. 165. Compare 
my review of this work in the Jahrb. fiir wissensch, Kritik, 1841, Jan. Nr. 12 f. 
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forth the heresies which he is combating in their systematic form, 
but only characterizes them in general terms; and then, that the 
task of historical criticism is to make combinations on the grounds 
of probability, and thus to arrive at the actual state of the case. 
If these two things be allowed, then we have simply to determine 
whether the features of the doctrine controverted in these Epistles 
warrant us, from what we can understand of them, to assume that 
it is no other doctrine than the Gnosis known to us in history. 
That this conclusion is warranted, De Wette now allows ;* he only 
does not take the further step with me, that the Gnostics attacked 

here are the Marcionites in particular, And yet in the face of 
such clear indications of the Marcionite doctrine, as we have 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, this conclusion ought not to offer any great difficulty ; if the 
apostolic origin of the Epistles is fairly given up, then half-a-century 
backwards or forwards in the date of their origin cannot so much 
matter, at least where, as is here the case, no further reasons can 
be adduced against a later date. This late origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles has a further point in its favour, which is not noticed in 
my work on those Epistles, but of which I spoke later in another 
place.” 

The passage quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. iii. 32, from the 
historical work of Hegesippus, is an important one for the criticism 
of the Pastoral Epistles, especially of 1 Tim. Hegesippus says 
here distinctly, in speaking of the origin of the heresies and of their 
entrance into the Church, till then pure and immaculate, that only 
when the choir of the apostles became extinct did the yevsavupos 
yveous boldly lift up its head. Now how could Hegesippus have 
said this, if the apostle Paul, as author of the pastoral Epistles, 
had mentioned this yevdovupyos yvdous by the same name as a 
phenomenon existing at his time? We might suppose that 
Hegesippus happened not to know of 1 Tim. as a Pauline Epistle ; 
yet the fact that there had been at that earlier period a Gnosis 


arOpmcitigp. 119 sq-,.chp. Wve 
2 In the essay on the origin of the episcopate, which may be consulted on this 
whole subject, Tub. Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1838, 3 H. 8S. 27 f. 
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falsely so called, could not possibly have escaped him. This piece 
of evidence speaks with all possible distinctness against the apo- 
stolic authorship of our Epistles, and the passage from which it is 
taken is the more remarkable, that in other points also it betrays 
an affinity with our Epistles which cannot be altogether the result 
of chance. Not only is the peculiar phrase yevdavupos yvraous 
found there as well as here, but the phrase érepodidacKaneiv 
(with which Schleiermacher was so much struck, and which seemed 
to him to imply the existence at that time of the word érepodidacKa- 
dos, a word which, he thought, did not occur)? finds its parallel in 
the term érepodiddcxador which Hegesippus (a loc. ay sehr 
to those heretics. Again, Hegesippus speaks of a uyuns KAaVOV TOD 
ceTnplov Knpvyparos, and in the same way the phrase vyaivovea 
SiS8acxadla is used of sound doctrine, 1 Tim. i. 10, and elsewhere. 
There are only two possible explanations of this: that Hegesippus 
had our Epistle before him, or the writer of our Epistle the work of 
Hegesippus. But Hegesippus can scarcely, considering his Ebionite 
views, have drawn from an Epistle supposed to be by Paul; and 
thus we are shut up to the latter alternative which is in itself the 
more probable of the two. Thus the origin of 1 Timothy at least 
belongs to the period of the Marcionite Gnosis. Hegesippus” enu- , 
merates Marcionites, Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basilidians, Sat- 
urninians, as sects who, with Simon Magus at their head, and 
springing from the seven Jewish heresies (it agrees very well with 
this that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are characterized in 
part as eeevets), as pevddxpiorot, srevbes poaviege spec 
OTONOL, € éwepicay TH &vwow THS ceidqa tas hOopspaious Adyous, OF 
as it is ped before, axoats pataias. This agrees with the ef- 
etpdmnoav els watatoroyiay of 1 Tim. i. 6. ‘How then can it be 
thought so improbable that the Marcionite is one of the Gnostic 
doctrines attacked in these Epistles ? 

A second point in the criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, and one 
of no less importance than that just spoken of, is the reference 


1 Sendschreiben tiber den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus au Timoth., 
pe 29. 2 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., iv. 22. 
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they contain to the government and the external institutions of the 
church. This second point is intimately connected with the first. 
The Gnostics, as the first heretics properly so called, gave the first 
occasion for the episcopal constitution of the church. Now, if 
there were heretics of the same stamp in the age of the apostle 
Paul, then it was quite natural and proper that the importance of 
a well-defined constitution for the Christian church should have 
been urged at that earlier period. If, however, it appear unlikely 
that there were such heretics at that time, then this also must 
appear unlikely ; then these ecclesiastical arrangements will be 
devoid of any historical occasion or connexion. And if the 
mention of such things in a Pauline Epistle be in itself a curious 
and suspicious circumstance, then the argument it furnishes against 
the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles is all the stronger. In any 
case it must appear very remarkable that only in these Epistles do 
we find the apostle Paul insisting with such serious emphasis on 
ecclesiastical institutions. In those Epistles which supply us with 
the surest standard of his principles, he never betrays the 
slightest interest in such things, not even when they might be 
thought to lie directly in his way, as in his dealings with a church 
like that of Corinth. And this want of interest in such things is 
not merely accidental ; it is founded deep in the whole spirit and 
character of Pauline Christianity, so that we may not without 
substantial reasons make him the author and supporter of institu- 
tions which were not long in showing how closely they were akin 
to the hierarchical spirit of Judaism. This feature in the pastoral 
Epistles is so peculiar, that those who defend their genuineness 
have felt themselves compelled to seek for special motives, which 
may have led the apostle to impart such pastoral instruction in 
this instance. It must have been, it is alleged, very necessary 
and very beneficial for these churches, that the greatest attention 
should be bestowed on organization ; and it was very fitting that 
this should be done in private letters, such as these, addressed to 
men who were functionaries in the church and associates of the 
apostle. But it is not proved that in this case there was any 
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such special need ; and this explanation is bound up with 
hypotheses which stand themselves in need of proof. The con- 
sideration that, as private letters, these Epistles afforded peculiar 
opportunities for imparting such instruction can weigh for nothing, 
if we reflect that the form of the writing would not determine the 
object, but, on the contrary, the object the form.’ 

A further point in the criticism of the pastoral Epistles is that it 
is impossible to find a suitable place for the composition of them 
in the apostle’s history as we know it. The latest attempt, that 
made by Matthies, furnishes an additional proof of this assertion. 
The Epistle to Titus is said to have been written during the 


_ 1 One of the most decisive proofs of later origin is the ecclesiastical institution 
of widows, spoken of 1 Tim. v. 3. This passage is still misunderstood. The 
explanation given by Matthies is quite beside the mark. De Wette (Preface, p. 
vi.) thinks he has cleared up the whole difficulty. But the passage can never 
appear in a clear light so long as the expression xnpa is not taken in the sense 
which I have shown to be the ecclesiastical one (ef. especially Ignat. Ep. ad 
Smyrn., c. 13). If the xjpat, vv. ‘11 and 14, be actually bereaved persons, then 
we are met by the great difficulty that the apostle gives two directly: contradic- 
tory precepts about them. -According.to vv. 11 and 14, the younger widows 
should marry again ; and, according to ver. 9, a second marriage is to exclude them, 
should they become widows again, from the viduatus of the Church. De Wette 
says the distinction was a rare one, to which many did not aspire, and that the 
author set up the regulation, ver. 9, only out of respect for the custom of the 
church then subsisting ; but this is very superficial. How can it be thought that 
a writer who gives such precepts would deal so loosely with second marriage, a 
thing so repugnant to the sentiment of the time? Not to insist upon the simple 
and unqualified yapeiy, ver. 14, the passage does not apply even to the younger 
‘widows, who alone would be spoken of here. If the xnpat, vv. 11, 14, be widows 
proper, then these younger widows, as distinguished from the older, ver. ‘9, must 
include all under the age of sixty. But how can such persons be meant in the 
general directions? yv. 11, 14. The whole passage applies, it is evident, only to 
i younger females; and the sense becomes still clearer if we do not, as is generally 
done, take vewrépas xfpas together, but take vewrépas as subject, and xnpas as 
predicate, and maparod as a negative of katadeyéob@. ‘The words then bear the 
plain and natural meaning: Do not admit young persons of the female sex into 
the catalogue of the yjpai, for they are at an age when they cannot be trusted; 
for if they feél the sexual impulse, which is incompatible with faithfulness to 
Christ, they will marry. And if it thus appears that the passage can be satis- 
factorily explained only out of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of the second century, 
‘this is the clearest possible proof that the Epistle cannot belong to the apostolic 
age, when the church had-no special order of the kind. 
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apostle’s three months’ residence in Greece before his return to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx. 2. There was also, it is said, plenty of time 
during this period for a journey to Crete. He made this journey 
with Titus for his companion, laid the foundation of the church 
there, then left Titus behind to take charge of further arrange- 
ments for the cause of the Gospel, and then wrote this letter to 
him,'—wrote to him in fact, what he could have said just before 
by word of mouth, and that much better. The result of this 
author's investigation regarding 1 Tim. is that shortly before Paul 
began his return journey from Achaia to Jerusalem, he sent Timothy 
before him to Ephesus with verbal messages (the passage -1 Tim. 
i. 3 is interpreted thus, though its natural meaning is entirely 
different, in order to harmonize it with Acts xx. 4); that he 
thought of going there himself, but did not know positively if he 
would do so, and that, a good opportunity presenting itself, he 
wrote this Epistle to Timothy from some place in Achaia or 
Macedonia, in order to give him some instructions that might be 
of use to him in the meantime.? But this account of the matter 
“is full of contradictions. In the Acts Timothy accompanies 
, the apostle on the journey through Macedonia to Troas, and 
' presumably to Ephesus also; and 1 Tim. makes Timothy remain 
at Ephesus, when the apostle, after spending nearly three 
years in that city, leaves it for Macedonia; the apostle then 
writes this Epistle to him immediately after his departure, with a 
view to a complete ecclesiastical organization, and this while in- 
tending shortly to return there. What a mass of improbability 
is this! How plainly do we see that the apostle’s departure and 
Timothy’s remaining are arranged in this way simply to find an 


occasion for the Epistle! In a word, the Epistle is, as De Wette 


{ also judges, historically incomprehensible. And these Epistles 

are all alike in this. At whatever point a new attempt is made 

to rescue them, the proofs which are set up at once break down, 

In the great sea of possibilities, it may perchance be possible to 

find a calm spot for the Epistle to Titus and the second to Timothy 
1 Matthies, Comm., p, 194, 2 Op. cit., p. 486. 
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though in the case of the latter, the second Roman captivity is 


i‘. 


: incapable of proof, and quite improbable, and is thus a sufficiently 


decisive piece of evidence); but their entire similarity to, and 
their intimate connexion with the first to Timothy—this is, and 


will be, the chief betrayer of the false fraternity—involves them 


4 _ f5 5 
allalike in the same condemnation. 
of 


In addition to all this, a close inspection reveals to us much that 


is peculiar and un-Pauline in their language, and in many of their | 


Pp ccvtions and views. In this particular also the three Epistles 


jare so much alike that none of them can be separated from the 


; ‘others, and from this circumstance the identity of their authorship 


‘may be confidently inferred. 


| 
a 
t 1 Compare on this subject De Wette’s Kurze Erklirung, p. 118 sq. 
ed 





NINTH CHAPTER. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHORTER PAULINE EPISTLES. 


( From the foregoing investigation I think every unprejudiced 
student will be led almost irresistibly to conclude that each of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles, regarded separately, presents more or less 
formidable critical difficulties, and that there are some of them 
which it is scarcely possible to regard as authentic. If we take a 
general view of all these Epistles together, the verdict to be passed 
on them, as compared with the Epistles universally acknowledged 
authentic, can scarcely be in their favour. The comparison reveals 
at once how far they stand below the originality, the wealth of 
thought, and the whole spiritual substance and value of those other 
Epistles. They are characterized by a certain meagreness of 
contents, by colourlessness of treatment, by absence of motive and 
connexion, by monotony, by repetition, by dependence, partly on 
each other, and partly on the Epistles of the first class, which are 
often referred to in a style evidently not that of a writer at first 
\hand. It is not the object of any of those Epistles, as of the 
principal ones of Paul, to develop fully some one peculiarly and 
essentially Pauline idea ; even the higher Christological idea which 
distinguishes the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians, has no intimate relation with the Pauline system ; on 
the contrary, it is foreign to that system. ‘The general character 
of these Epistles is, we may say, a certain smoothing of the specific 
\Pauline doctrine with a dominant practical tendency. This may 
be recognised in the frequent recommendation of good works, and 
in the instructions and admonitions regarding the Christian 
behaviour, the a&/ws wepuratety Tis KAjoews, TepTraTely ev épyous 
aya0ots (Eph. ii. 10; iv. 1), It is clear that the point of view 
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from which these letters are written is not that of one seeking to 
make good, and to develop a general principle which has still to 
vindicate itself, and on which the Christian consciousness and life 
are to be formed; but rather that of one applying the contents of 
Christian doctrine to practical life with its various circumstances. 
Very striking and significant is the difference between these later 
Epistles and the older ones, in all that belongs to the peculiar plan 
and composition of a Pauline Epistle. The authentic Pauline 
Epistles have a true organic development; they proceed from one 
root idea which penetrates the whole contents of the Epistle from 
the very beginning, and binds all the different parts of it to an 
inner unity, through the deeper relations in which it holds them, 
even though they appear at first sight to be only outwardly con- 
nected. They are founded in one creative thought, which deter- 
mines not merely the contents of the Epistle, but its whole form 
and structure: Hence they exhibit a genuine dialectic movement, 
in which the thought possesses sufficient inherent force to originate 
all the stages of its development, and to advance from stage to 
stage in accordance with their inner connexion with each other, 


Especially does this merit distinguish the greater Epistles of the 


apostle, that to the Romans, and the first to the Corinthians. It 
would be a great mistake to think, of these Epistles, that the order 
in which they deal with the various matters contained in them, 
and pass from one subject to another, is merely fortuitous. The » 
only way to grasp the whole contents of such an Epistle is to 
place one’s-self within that one idea, from which, as the centre, 
each single part is assigned its place in the connexion of the 
whole; and this immanent movement of thought may be traced in 
each important section of those Epistles. Remark, for example, 
how methodically the apostle goes to work with the instruction he 
has to give about speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xii, 14) ; how he 
discusses the matter in all its various aspects ; how what is said 
about love (chap. xiii.) is an essential element in helping his 
argument forward; and how he makes the thought with which 


he is chiefly concerned pass through the necessary stages of its 
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evolution in their order. In the shorter Epistle to the Galatians 
we find the same ; the rapid movement which brings the apostle 
at once to speak of himself and his own personal concerns does 
not come merely from the passionate warmth with which he 
speaks; it is the immediate grasp of the subject of his Epistle at 
that point at which it presents itself to him in all its lines of in- 
fluence at once: He who has recognised this depth of conception 
from which each genuine Epistle of Paul proceeded, this metho- 
dical development and dialectical process, as the characteristic 
distinction of these Epistles, will be prepared to admit how little 
of all this there is to be found in the smaller Epistles. Here the 
authors move forward not without visible effort; they draw out 
one and the same thought with laboured expansion and manifold 
repetition; the contents of their Epistles consist more of piece 
added to piece externally, than of any one subject developing 
naturally under their hands. If these Epistles were genuine 
productions of the apostle, why should they thus belie their 
Pauline origin ; how is it that none of them bears the features of 
that origin with any distinctness? Even the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which might in many respects be best qualified to put 
forth such a claim, can make no pretence to equality with the 
older Epistles in these particulars. 

Such is the position of these Epistles in respect of their inward 
character ; and in respect of the outward historical circumstances 
by which their origin is to be explained, the difference is equally 
striking. The older Epistles rest, with regard to their occasion 
and drift, on the whole historical connexion of circumstances to 
which they belong,in such a way that everything fits in perfectly ; 
their roots are native to the soil of the time in which they arose, 
and we cannot have the least doubt as to their historical position 
and reference. How little this is the case with the later Epistles 
has already been shown ; how uncertain and indefinite they are in 
nearly all their historical bearings, and by what feeble threads 
they are connected with the chief features of the apostle’s life. 
The most of these Epistles presume to have been written during: 
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the Roman captivity, but we nowhere find any pressing reason why 
they should have been written during that period (and if the apostle 
had been so fertile in correspondence, he might have written such 
letters as well during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, as 
has been surmised not without reason, and yet quite incorrectly), 
or any clear account of his personal condition at the time. If the 
apostle was to be made the author of other letters after the true 
ones, the Roman captivity certainly presented itself as a very 
suitable situation for that purpose. During the considerable 
period over which it seems to have extended, it might well be 
thought that he had ample leisure to write letters. Then when 
this situation had been used to a considerable extent, the letters 
ascribed to him were dated also from an earlier period, as we see 
in the case of the two Epistles to Timothy ; the first of these, 
which is manifestly of later composition, dates, not like the second, 
from the imprisonment, but before it ; and the two Thessalonian 
letters are probably later than Ephesians, Colossians,and Philippians. 

The nature of the case may explain why we have not spoken 
hitherto of the external testimony to these Epistles, and why we 
merely touch upon it now. Testimonies to these Epistles, such at 
least as are deserving of any confidence, do not exist. In this 
respect also they are inferior to the older Epistles, which have at 
least the early testimony of the Roman Clemens. Evidences to the 
existence and the apostolic origin of these Epistles date only from 
the time of Irenceus, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria, that 
is, from a period in which it is quite conceivable that post- 
_ apostolic Epistles, even though produced far on in the second 
century, could have come to count as genuine works of the apostle. 

What gives these Epistles their claim to the name of the 
apostle is simply the circumstance that they profess to be Pauline, 
and make the apostle speak as their author. But if even one of 
them be unable to make good its apostolic name, and with regard 
to 1 Tim. this can scarcely be denied, then we see at once how 
little that circumstance can prove of itself ; it must then be ad- 
mitted that what has happened in one case may have happened 
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equally in several others. The great and prominent spirits of the 
ancient world count this among the proofs of their greatness and 
importance, and of the power with which they dominated the 
whole consciousness of their time, that whatever was thought in 
their spirit was, as a matter of course, invested, when published, 
with their name. The continued working of their overshadowing 
personality manifests itself in this, that even after their death 
they are made to speak and write as they spoke and wrote in their 
lifetime. Thus there are pseudo-Pauline letters, just as there are 
not only Platonic but pseudo-Platonic dialogues, and the form in 
which a new body of philosophical or religious thought was ex- 
pounded seemed so much a part of the thought itself, that in order 
to reach the original stand-point of the thinker, it was held neces- 
sary to employ his forms of thinking. A Paulinist who wished to 
write in the sense of Paul had to employ the Pauline epistolary 
form, asa Platonist held that he must not make use of his master’s 
dialogue-form without thinking himself into the spirit and per- 
sonality of Plato as he wrote. From the unity of the form and 
contents of such modes of composition, it was thought that they 
could not be severed from the names of their originators ; their 
imitators felt bound to write in their names. Viewed in this light, 
a Pauline Epistle is, equally with a Platonic dialogue, a classical 
form of representation, to the original type of which one sought, 
therefore, to be faithful as far as possible. Both these forms, 
indeed, arose in the same way, out of a definite circle of peculiar 
circumstances, in which a new form of consciousness had prepared 
for itself its outward shape by its own creative power. It is 
therefore a true observation which has frequently been made, that 
the forging of such Epistles must not be judged according to the 
modern standard of literary honesty, but according to the spirit of 
antiquity, which attached no such definite value as we do to 
literary property, and regarded the thing much more than the 
person.’ There is therefore no reason to think here of deception 


“1 De Wette, Kurze Erkl. der Briefe an Titus, u.s.w., S. 122 f. Cf. Schleier- 
macher, Der chr. Gl. ii. 372 f. 
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or wilful forgery ; yet even if it be asserted that the matter is not 
intelligible except on this hypothesis, that cannot be maintained 
as an argument against its possibility and likelihood. 

The Epistles which thus carry us beyond the age of the apostle, 
and, as their contents for the most part clearly show; to a later set 
of circumstances, come under the same category with the legends 
of the apostle’s last fortunes. They belong, not to the biography 
of the apostle himself, but to the history of the party which used 
his name, and to their party circumstances. How Paulinism was 
developed, what modifications it admitted, with what antagonisms 
it had to contend, what influence it exerted in moulding the 
features of the time, from the varied elements of which the unity 
of the Christian church was to emerge, this is what we find in 
these Epistles. It may be ground for regret that we cannot see in 
them genuine products of the apostle’s genius, or sources for 
history of the same importance as attaches to his undisputed 
Epistles (and yet in no case could they be placed on a level with 
these; their intrinsic value and the nature of their contents 
remain just the same, whether they be apostolic or not). But in 
the other scale we have to place this immense advantage, that these 
letters, as soon as they are critically examined, make it possible 
for us to obtain a somewhat clearer view of the circumstances of 
a period which is of such importance for the history of the de- 
velopment of early Christianity. Ifit be considered how meagre 
the materials are for the history of that period, and how valuable 
every new source that is opened up must be, what inducement can 
we have to maintain the apostolic character of letters, whose 
apostolic origin is surrounded by doubts which the ablest advocacy 
ean never entirely overcome; and the attempt to dispel which 
presents to us, at the best, not the natural truth of history, but a 
confused web of artificial combinations? It is out of place to 
speak of any real loss in a case where that is simply given back 
to historical truth which rightfully belonged to it from the 
beginning, 
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THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF THE APOSTLE. 





’ INTRODUCTION. 


THE sphere of our representation grows always more contracted 
as we approach the spiritual centre of the apostle’s historical 
_ appearance and personality. It has been our task up to this 
point to detect the spurious elements both in the history of his 
life and work and in those Epistles which have reached us under 
his name. By this process we have sought to get at the true 
historical basis of his personality, and to confine it within those 
limits which he himself indicates to us in the true productions of 
his genius, and in the principles of action expressed in them. 
Having laid this foundation, our task is now to separate the 
essential and universal from the less essential, the fortuitous, and 
that which has reference only to the special circumstances of his 
time. The substance and contents of Paul’s Epistles consist in 
nothing but his peculiar system of doctrine; and our task with 
regard to this is not only to impute to him nothing that is not 
really his, but also to seek to comprehend that which is essentially 
his, at the point from which it took its organic connexion and 
developed into a definite whole. 

The following discussion of the Pauline system differs in three 
points from the treatment which the subject has commonly 
received :— 

I. It follows, of course, from our critical investigations, that our 
representation of the apostle’s doctrine can be founded on the 
contents of those Epistles only which are to be regarded as indis- 
putably his. Whether the objections raised against the genuine- 
ness of the smaller Epistles be or be not well founded, at any 
rate till they are completely and manifestly refuted (and there is 
no great reason for expecting this), it is impossible to be certain 
that the use of these Epistles will not introduce features into our 
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view of the doctrine which will give it a physiognomy more or less 
different from what it had at first. A representation of the 
apostle’s doctrine, which abstains completely from using these 
Epistles as materials, will, at the same time, yield a palpable proof 
how small their importance is in this respect, in comparison with 
the others, and how little their rejection will create any gap in 
the apostle’s teaching. As his proper teaching is sharply defined 
and clearly recognised, we shall see distinctly how un-Pauline the 
doctrine and statements of these Epistles are, throughout nearly their 
whole extent. Attention has already been drawn to this in the 
proper place in our critical discussions, and it is not necessary to 
compare further the two doctrines, or to insist on their divergences. 

II. The following representation seeks to avoid an error which 
has been made in the reconstruction of the Pauline system, by not 
clearly distinguishing, nor, in consequence, placing in their proper 
relation to each other, the two sides which ought to be dis- 
tinguished. A comparison of the views of Usteri,! Neander,? and 
Diahne,* will show at once how far they differ from each other in 
the position they give to the different doctrines, and in the con- 
struction of the whole. Usteri divides his treatment of the subject . 
into two parts of unequal extent, the first dealing with the ante- 
Christian, and the second with the Christian period. The ante- 
Christian period embraces both Judaism and heathenism, both 
being comprehended in the conception of sin. The general ruin 
of the human race points backwards to that beginning from which 
the dominion of sin and death arose ; how this came about, how 
sin came to extend its power, the relation of sin and death to the 
law, the inadequacy of the law for justification and salvation, the 
end of the law, and the longing-for redemption which was the result 
of the ante-Christian period,—all these points are considered here. 
In the second part, which deals with the provision for redemption 
made by God through Christ, the first section deals with the 


1 Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Verhiiltniss zur bibli- 
schen Dogmatik des N. T. 4th Edition 1832. 

2 Planting and Training, etc., i. pp. 416-531. 

3 Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, 1835. 
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realization of redemption in the individual, while the second treats 
of Christians as a body,—the church of Christ. In passing to the 
second part, Usteri himself remarks, that the distinction here 
drawn between the life of the individual and the life of the body 
is a relative one, which cannot be carried out strictly, because the 
one always passes over into the other ; he thus admits that his view 
and arrangement of the subject are unsatisfactory. The distinc- 
tion is a just one, and the reason why it cannot be carried out is, 
that it is made in the wrong place. If a distinction is to be 
maintained between the life of the individual and the life of the 
body, the former must not be subordinated to the latter as if it 
issued in it at one definite point; the two should be set over 
against each other as independent momenta. Again, the contrast 
between the ante-Christian and the Christian period may have 
been clear enough to the apostle’s mind, yet it was only something 
secondary ; he had to start, in fact, from the individual life in order 
to obtain such a view of corporate life, of historical development, 
as should explain to him theoretically, looking at it historically, 
that which was the immediate result of his own most intimate 
experience. Thus what Usteri places first is not the first in fact, 
but presupposes something else. 

Equally mistaken again is the procedure of Neander and Dahne. 
Starting from the idea of véwos and Sixacocvvn, and from the great 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine of justification that man 
requires for his salvation and justification by God out of grace, 
they subordinate the corporate to the individual life, and introduce, 
before the Pauline doctrine of justification, which moves entirely 
within the sphere of the individual life, has been developed in its 
connexion, propositions which belong to the sphere of the corporate 
life. Usteri’s division is simply applied subjectively by Dahne, 
when he divides his subject into two sections: first, man needs for. 
his salvation a justification before God through grace (and the 
guilt of Gentiles and Jews is spoken of in this connexion, there 
being no further review of the historical connexion of Heathenism 
and Judaism with Christianity) ; second, justification before God 
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through grace is offered to man in Christianity. I can discern 
no principle of division in the arrangement of Neander, which is 
as follows: First, the ideas of S:cavocvvn and voyos, the central 
point of the doctrine; Second, the central point of the Pauline 
anthropology, human nature in opposition to the law; sin, origin 
of sin and death, suppression by sin of the natural revelation of God, 
the state of disunion ; Third, preparations for redemption, Judaism 
and Heathenism ; Fourth, the work of redemption; Fifth, the ap- 
propriation of salvation by faith, etc. How can the development 
of the ideas dveavocvvn and vopos be separated from the apostle’s 
doctrine of justification, and how one-sided is it to make Judaism 
and Heathenism follow the doctrine of sin as being a preparation 
for redemption, when Judaism and Heathenism are just the domain 
where the principle of sin and death has its supremacy; and their 
relation to Christianity can only be defined by the opposition in 
which sin and grace, death and life, law and faith, stand to each 
other? For the same reason that they do not distinguish with suf- 
ficient accuracy the subjective and the objective sides, the repre- 
sentations of Neander and Dahne are deficient in this point also, 
that the religious historical position of Christianity in relation to 
Judaism and Heathenism is not specially considered. It is not possi- 
ble to maintain order, connexion, and unity in our view of the whole, 
and to give the respective doctrines their proper place, except in 
this way : that the apostle’s doctrine of justification with all that 
belongs to it be recognised as constituting his representation of 
the subjective consciousness, and kept separate from his view of 
the objective relation in which Christianity stands to Judaism and 
Heathenism in the religious development of mankind. The more 
this objective side is kept distinct from the other, the more clearly 
do we see what importance it also had for the apostle. 

III. It is important to give more exact definitions, both gram- 
matical and logical, of the various conceptions on which the 
Pauline system is based, and to place them more precisely in the 
order of their arrangement than has been done in former treatments 
of this subject. 
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NOTE. 


In the following review of the Pauline doctrine, the author first 
discusses (Chap. 1.) “ The principle of the Christian consciousness,” as 
it is determined by Paul. He finds the peculiar feature of the 
principle to be its absoluteness ; namely, that the Christian has the 
Spirit in himself, and cannot therefore consider his salvation to be 
depending on anything outward; that he is conscious of his 
immediate union with God, of the identity of his spirit with the 
Spirit of God, of his own freedom and infinity. How the Christian 
arrives at this consciousness is explained by the apostle through 
his doctrine of justification; and this doctrine is discussed here 
(Chap. II.) in its negative, and (Chap. IIL.) in its positive aspect. 

Chap. II. develops the proposition that man does not become 
righteous through the works of the law, and that the reason of the 
incapacity is to be found in the capé. 

Chap. III. shows that according to the apostle’s teaching faith is 
the only way to justification; but it is this only in virtue of its 
contents, as faith in the atoning death of Christ. Thus the author 
inquires here what significance the apostle discovered in the death 
of Jesus. He then goes into an examination of the idea of justifica- 
tion, the question being, How far man can become a Sixatos through 
faith in the death of Christ? He proceeds to discuss the nature of that 
faith through which he acquires the righteousness, a main element 
of it being shown to be a real and living fellowship with Christ. 

Christianity having thus been considered as a subjective principle 
of life, the author turns (cf. p. 118) to the objective relation in 
which it stands towards Judaism and Heathenism. 

In Chap. IV. he speaks of “Christ as the foundation, and the 
principle of the Christian society,” or what amounts to the same 
thing, the church as the capa Xpiorod, and takes up in this 
connexion the Christian charisms, and Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In Chap. V. he deals with the relation of Christianity to Juda- 
ism and Heathenism. This relation is, broadly speaking, that of 
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opposition. Sinfulness is the character of the ante-Christian 
time, and accordingly Paul’s doctrine of the origin and reign of sin 
has been kept for discussion at this point. Then his view of the 
law, his estimate of the Jewish religion, are taken up ; and lastly, 
his views on heathenism. 

In its relation to the preceding and subordinate forms of 
religion Christianity asserts itself as the absolute religion, and 
thus appears “as a new principle of the world’s historical develop- 
ment.” It is regarded from this point of view in Chap. VI, where 
we have a description of the Pauline doctrine of the first and the 
second Adam, and of the periods of the world inaugurated by each, 
which naturally introduces the Pauline eschatology. 

Hope has reference to this future, faith to the past; and in its 
reference to the present, the Christian consciousness is love. Chap. 
VII. deals with “ faith, love and hope, as the three momenta of the 
Christian consciousness.” 

Chap. VIIL adds to the foregoing, in the form of an appendix, 
a “special discussion of certain dogmatic questions not involved 
in the main system,” the successive sections of which deal with the 
following points :—1. The nature of religion; 2. The doctrine of 
God; 3. The doctrine of Christ; 4. The doctrine of angels and 
demons ; 5. The doctrine of the Divine predestination; 6. The 
heavenly habitation of 2 Cor. y. 1. 

Chap. IX. is entitled, “On certain features of the apostle’s 
character,” and is an attempt to gather up the various traces of 
his character which are to be found in his writings, that we may 
thus form acquaintance with its most prominent features, though 
the data at our command do not carry us further. 

The author's later discussion of the subject in his Vorlesungen 
uber Neutestamentliche Theologie (128-207) deviates considerably 
from this one not only in many points of detail, which I shall 
notice in their place, but in the arrangement of the whole. The 
central point of the apostle’s religious consciousness and of his 
doctrine is found in that work in the fact of his Opposition on 
principle to the law, in the proposition, namely, that that which 
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Judaism is not able to effect is now effected by Christianity. 
This proposition, as is here remarked, was a natural and immediate 
corollary from the view the apostle had come to entertain of 
Jesus as a sacrifice. In demonstrating this proposition the apostle 
arrives at his peculiar doctrine of justification. Judaism and 
heathenism are comprehended in the common conception of 
religion; the task of both, which is indeed the ultimate object of 
“all religion, is to bring man into union with God,—into that 
harmonious relation towards God with which God will be satisfied. 
Now, @ priori, there appear to be two ways in which this may be 
accomplished ; the way of the fulfilling of the law, and the way of 
faith. The distinctive peculiarity of Judaism is that it adopts 
the first of these two ways ; Christianity, on the other hand, adopts 
the second. The apostle’s contention is, then, that man obtains 
Sixacoovrn not through works of the law, but through faith. The 
negative part of this assertion, the ov Sixawodrar é& epywv vopou 
is treated first (p. 134 sqq.), and is provided with three proofs 
drawn from Paul’s different arguments: the purely empirical, 
Rom. i. 18-iii. 20; the religio-historical, provided by the contrast of 
the first and the second Adam, Rom. v. 12 sg.; and the anthropolo- 
gical, consisting mainly of the apostle’s doctrine of the capé and 
the vduos in their relation to sin (pp. 141-153). The positive 
part of Paul’s central doctrine, the assertion of justification by faith, 
is then taken up (pp. 153 sqq.) and looked at from the different 
points of view: (1.) of actual facts; (2.) of anthropology ; (3.) of 
religious history. Under the first of these heads the author speaks 
of the significance of the death of Jesus regarded as an atonement ; 
under the second, of the real influence of that death as overcoming 
the cap£; and, under the third, of the Pauline view of the law as 
an essentially imperfect and transitory dispensation, meant only 
to prepare for the coming of the true religion. In pp. 174-182, he 
defines the notion of justifying faith, and the relation of faith and 
works; p. 182 sqq., he discusses the relation of faith to the freedom 
of man and the predestination of God; then p. 186, he comes to 
speak of Christ as the object of faith; p. 195, he enters on an 
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estimate of the importance Paul attributed to the death of Christ 
for the development of mankind, especially to his resurrection as 
the prototype of ours; p. 198, he takes up the doctrine of the 
influence the glorified Christ exerts upon the Church, of the 
church as the body of Christ, and of the sacraments; 202 s9., 
eschatology ; and concludes, p. 205 f., with the apostle’s definition 
of the idea of God Editor’s Note. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


IN order to apprehend the principle of the Christian consciousness 
in all its depth and peculiarity, as it existed in the view of the 
apostle, it is necessary for us to refer as far as possible to what was 
characteristic in the fact of his conversion. In proportion as this 
change, not less decisive than rapid and immediate, not merely from 
Judaism to Christianity, and from one form of religious conscious- 
ness to another, but also from one direction of life into the very 
opposite direction, was characteristic of the man, it reveals to us 
the power and significance which Christianity had for him. That 
the same man, who just before was persecuting Christianity with 
the most violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in him 
whose followers he had been seeking to destroy, and that in this 
faith he should become a totally different man ;—what is this but 
a victory which Christianity owed to nothing but to the might of 
its own inherent truth? Of all those who have been converted to 
faith in Christ, there is no one in whose case the Christian 
principle broke so absolutely and so immediately through every - 
thing opposed to it, and asserted so triumphantly its own absolute 
superiority, as in that of the apostle Paul. First of all, then, the 
Christian principle has this peculiarity with him, that it declares 
itself in its absolute power and importance, and asserts itself in its 
absoluteness, by overcoming all that conflicts with its supremacy. 
In the fresh consciousness of a stand-point, in the still recent 
attainment of which all his strength and energy had been engaged, 
the apostle stands upon the absoluteness of his Christian position, 
and Christianity is thus to him the absolute power of the spiritual 
life forcing its way through and overcoming the most formidable 
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obstacles. The spiritual process he passed through in the act 
of his conversion is simply the key to the Christian principle 
as unfolded in his person. The absoluteness of the Christian 
principle consists, however, simply in this: that it is essentially 
identical with the person of Christ. The entire absolute 
importance of Christianity resides, in the apostle’s view, in 
the person of Christ; hence it was in that person that the 
Christian principle came to his consciousness as that which it 
essentially is. This is what he asserts when he says of his con- 
version (Gal. i. 15, 16) that it pleased God, who separated him 
from his mother’s womb, and chose him for this particular destiny, 
and called him by his grace, to reveal his Son in him, that is, to 
disclose the person of Jesus (against whom he had hitherto acted 
such a hostile part, as not only not to recognise him as Messiah, but 
to behold in him merely a false Messiah, quite repugnant to the 
true idea of the Messiah), in his consciousness, through an inward 
act of the consciousness, as that which he really was, the Son of 
God. The expression “ Son of God” denotes the essential change 
which took place at his conversion in his view of the Messiah, and 
we must examine what this change was in order to appreciate its 
importance. It has already been remarked that up to that time the 
difference between the believing and the unbelieving Jew consisted 
mainly in this, that the former regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah already actually come, as the same who was to appear as 
Messiah, according to the promises and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and that notwithstanding that his whole appearance, and 
particularly the manner of his death, presented so great a contrast 
to all that the common imagination expected the Messiah to be 
and to do. The belief in the resurrection of Jesus did away with 
that contradiction, and thus the most essential element in the 
apostle’s conviction of the Messianic dignity of Jesus was, that he 
believed in him as the risen One (1 Cor. xv. 8). But the peculiar 
inward process through which the belief in Jesus, as the Messiah, 
had arisen in him, made his conception of the Son of God, which 
he now recognised Jesus as being, one of far wider meaning than 
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that of the other disciples. For these latter the belief in the 
resurrection, which removed the offence of the death of Christ, 
meant simply that there was a prospect of a second appearance of 
the risen One, and that then all that had remained unaccomplished 
at the first coming would be realized (Acts iii. 19 sq.), For the 
apostle Paul, on the contrary, the death of the Messiah was in 
itself simply inconceivable, except by such a revolution in his 
Messianic consciousness as could not but produce the greatest 
effect in his whole view of Christianity. Everything that was 
national and Jewish in the Messianic idea (and this had been 
modified in the consciousness of the other apostles only by their 
changing the form of it and referring it to the second coming of 
Jesus) was at once removed from the consciousness of our apostle 
by the one fact of the death of Jesus. With this death everything 
that the Messiah might have been as a Jewish Messiah disappeared ; 
through his death, Jesus, as the Messiah, had died to Judaism, had 
been removed beyond his national connexion with it, and placed 
in a freer, more universal, and purely spiritual sphere, where the 
absolute importance which Judaism had claimed till then was at 
once obliterated. It is of this complete reversal of his Messianic 
consciousness, brought about by contemplation of the death of 
Jesus, that the apostle speaks in a passage which is important in 
this connexion, and which finds an appropriate place here in the 
gense in which it was formerly explained, 2 Cor. v. 16. He says 
here, that since he began to live for Christ who died for him as 
for all, and who rose again, he knows no Christ xara capa any 
longer. This is equivalent to saying that from the moment when 
the full meaning of the death of Jesus burst upon him, he had 
renounced all the limitations of his Jewish stand-point, and of the 
Jewish Messianic ideas. The Jewish Messiah was to him a 
Messiah after the flesh ; as a Messiah who had not passed through 
death, he was not free from the carnality which only death, as the 
destruction of the flesh, can put away. ‘The apostle therefore saw 
in the death of Christ the purification of the Messianic idea from 
all the sensuous elements which cleaved to it in Judaism, and its 
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elevation to the truly spiritual consciousness where Christ comes 
to be recognised as (that which he was to the apostle) the absolute 
principle of the spiritual life. The absolute importance which the 
person of Christ has for the apostle is the absoluteness of the 
Christian principle itself; the apostle feels that in his conception 
of the person of Christ he stands on a platform where he is in- 
finitely above Judaism, where he has passed far beyond all that is 
merely relative, limited, and finite in the Jewish religion, and has 
risen to the absolute religion. 

_A further definition of the absoluteness of the principle of the 
Christian consciousness, as it is presented in the person of Christ 
himself, is this: that in this principle the apostle is conscious of the 
essential difference of the spirit from the flesh, of freedom from 
everything by which man is only outwardly affected, of the re- 
conciliation of man with God, and of man’s union with God. It 
is the same absolute character of the Christian consciousness which 
finds its expression in all these different relations. The term 
“spirit” is used by the apostle to denote the Christian consciousness. 
He asks the Galatians, who were wavering in their Christian faith 
(iii. 2), whether they had received the spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the faith that had been born in them of the preaching 
they had heard ; and if it were not the height of folly, having begun 
with the spirit to end with the flesh,—to relapse from Christianity 
the spiritual to Judaism the fleshly and material. The apostle 
refers the Galatians here to an immediate and undeniable fact of 
their Christian consciousness ; this is that which declares itself 
most immediately in the Christian, which indeed constitutes his 
Christian consciousness itself, that he has within him the spirit, 
an essentially spiritual principle, which forbids him to regard 
anything merely outward, sensuous, material, as in any way a 
condition of his salvation; that he is conscious of his immediate 
communion and union with God. Itis asa purely spiritual principle 
that the Christian consciousness, inasmuch as it proceeds upon a 
faith which rests on certainty of the divine grace, is the consciousness 
of the sonship of God ; for all who are impelled by the spirit of God 
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are also sons of God; they do not receive a spirit of bondage, 
which could only work fear, but a spirit of adoption in which they 
ery, Abba, Father ; the spirit itself witnesses with our spirit that 
we are children of God (Rom. viii. 14-16), we, since the rvedua 
nav (ver. 16) is the same mvedya which, according to Gal. il. 2, 
is itself one we have received, the spirit of God, as it is found 
expressed in our Christian consciousness, is at the same time so 
identical with the objective spirit’ of God (the spirit as the objective 
principle of the Christian consciousness), that this sonship of God 
rests on the testimony of both, and thus is no mere subjective 
assertion of our subjective Christian consciousness, but has, in the 
absolute self-existent spirit of God himself, its objective reality 
and absolute certainty. This cvppaprupetv of the avro To Tvetpa 
with the rvedpya dr, this identity of the spirit as it appears in 
us with the spirit as it is in God, is thus the highest expression 
for the absolute truth of that which the Christian consciousness 
asserts as its own immediate contents.” 

The spirit, as principle of the Christian consciousness, is thus 
‘traced back to the objective spirit of God, and identified with it. 
The apostle takes up the same absolute stand-point in the passage 

1 Geist an sich. 

2 Gal. iv. 6 is exactly parallel to Rom. viii. 14; in the former passage we read, 
Because (67: must be taken in this sense) ye are sons, God has sent out the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts; thus the sending of the spirit pre-supposes the vids 
eivat. This is to be explained simply by the relation of faith to the spirit, which 
is the principle of Christian consciousness. One becomes vids Ocovd at once 
through faith, but this is a merely abstract relation, and the concrete contents 
which it must have in the living reality of consciousness come only through 
the spirit, which is nothing else but the very principle of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The apostle purposely writes: éfaméoreukev 6 Oeds Td mvEdpA TOD viod 
avrov, ver. 6, to correspond to éEaréoretdev 6 Oeds roy vidy abrod, ver. 4. What 
the first é£arooréAXew is objectively as an objective historical fact, the second is 
subjectively ; the sending of the Son becomes an inward experience, experimen- 
tally a fact of consciousness, only through the spirit, in which alone does objec- 
_ tive Christianity become subjective. This subjective stage is indicated by the 
apostle by the addition eis tas xapdSias dyay ; and as this is merely the subjective 
experience corresponding to the fact expressed in that objective e€amoorehiew, 
he calls the rvedpa here very appropriately the rvedua of the Son. The Christian 


consciousness, of which the spirit is the principle, is communicated by Christ 
himself, is Christ himself becoming inward. 
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1 Cor. ii. 9 sq., where he expresses the infinity of the contents of 
his Christian consciousness in the words, “ what no eye hath seen, 
no ear hath heard, what has entered into no heart of man, that has 
God prepared for those who love him. (The viol @ecov, Rom. viii. 
14; Gal. iv. 6.) But God hath revealed it to us by his spirit ; 
for the spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 
As what is human is known only to the spirit of a man that is in 
him, so only the spirit of God knows what is divine. But we have 
not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit from God, that 
we might know that which is given us by God.” The Christian 
consciousness is thus an essentially spiritual one; what speaks in 
it is the spirit, as the principle of it; for the divine, which is the 
contents of the Christian consciousness, must be what only the 
spirit can know. For it is the spirit that searches all things, and 
all searching and knowing as such, the more therefore in proportion 
as its contents are the absolute, the divine, can only take place by 
means of the spirit. And this spirit which knows the divine igs 
the spirit from God, not merely the spirit which God has com- 
municated, but as the spirit of the Christian consciousness, iden- 
tical with the spirit of God himself, with that spirit, which. just 
as the human spirit is the principle of the human self-conscious- 
ness, is in God the principle of the divine self-consciousness. 
Thus in the unity of this spirit, the knowledge a man has of the 
contents of his Christian consciousness is the knowledge of God 
Himself. Jn his Christian consciousness as an essentially spiritual 
one, the Christian knows himself to be identical with the spirit of 
God; for only the spirit, the spirit of God, the absolute spirit, 
can know the divine contents of the Christian consciousness, On 
this high and absolute stand-point does the Christian stand in the 
contents of his Christian consciousness which God has revealed to 
him. It is a truly spiritual consciousness, a relation of spirit to 
spirit, where the absolute spirit of God, in becoming the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, opens itself up to the consciousness 
of man. 

Being in this sense spiritual, the Christian consciousness is also 


' 
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absolutely free, absolved from all limits of finality, and unfolded to 
the full clearness of absolute self-consciousness. Now the Lord, 
says the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 17), the Lord as the contents and the 
principle of the Christian consciousness, is the spirit : but where 
the spirit of the Lord is, or the Lord as spirit, as principle of an 
essentially spiritual consciousness and life, there is liberty,—the 
liberty of self-consciousness. The apostle develops this idea in 
the passage we have named, in a connexion which asks for careful 
consideration. At the end of chapter ii. he was speaking joyously 
of the victorious issue of his apostolic activity, which the influence 
of his teaching seemed to render certain ; but in order to exclude 
everything subjective, as if he should praise himself, or ascribe too 
much to himself, he turns (chapter iii.) to the self-consciousness of 
the Corinthians themselves, which must attest the fruits of his 
activity, and where everything could be read as if in an Epistle. 
Here there is not merely something subjective, but something real 
and actual. Here there is a result which cannot be denied ; yet 
even with regard to this work that he has wrought, the apostle is 
unwilling to dwell upon himself as the author of it. It is not he, 
who, as author, by his merely subjective activity, has brought this 
to pass; it is his work only in so far as he is a Sdeovos Kawis 
SiaOjxns. The personal is to be sunk entirely in the official, and 
here the apostle takes occasion, as against his Judaizing opponents, 
to discuss the nature of the cawn Siabyxn, and to show from it 
that the double dealing, reservation, and insincerity with which 
they charge him, are quite incompatible with the nature and prin- 
ciple of this Sca6xxn, so that they cannot be the character of its 
Svaxovos. As the principle of this Sva6x«n is an absolute one, so 
the consciousness of a Sudxovos of it cannot harbour any elements of 
disturbance or of restraint, or any limitation such as would destroy 
its absoluteness. The apostle shows that Christianity as the caw} 
SvaO7xn is the absolute religion in contrast to the old, by the an- 
tithesis, verse 6, in which he develops the difference between the 
old religion and the new. The new religion is not letter, such as 
the old §a@yxn which was written upon tables of stone, but spirit, 
I 
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and so does not kill as the letter does, but makes alive. The 
apostle then argues from the glory on the face of Moses, as a 
symbol of the glory which even the old SiaOnxn possessed, how 
greatly the glory of this Saxovia Tod mvevparos outshines all others. 
The Old Testament has indeed its own glory ; but if the two differ 
from each other, as letter does from spirit, and condemnation from 
justification, in the same proportion does the glory of the one differ 
from the glory of the other. Thus, so far as the glory of the old 
Svabyxn had a real existence, it was not permanent, verse 10, on 
account of the glory of the new $.aOjKn which outshone it, for how 
could this be other than a far-exceeding glory (e yap, verse 11) ? 
If that which was finite and vanishing had its own glory, the glory 
of the abiding must be vastly greater. Since, then, he goes on, if 
have such hope that the glory of the new 8a@y«n is one which 
abides for the future, and will disclose itself more and more, I act 
quite freely and openly,’ and not like Moses, who put a veil on his 
face, to the effect that the Israelites did not see the end of that 
which came to an end according to its finite nature. As Moses, the 
apostle means, covered his shining countenance with a veil, the 
Israelites were unable to perceive how long the glory lasted which 
rested on his face, and which lasted only a certain time in each in- 
stance. This is the first reference of 70 Tédos Tod Katapyoupevov ; 
but in this expression the apostle points further to the finiteness 
of the old dispensation, of which the periodical splendour of the face 
of Moses was a symbol. The Israelites could not see the de£a rod 
mpocwrrou avroo, the Katapyoupévn, and so could not know whether 
or not it still continued; and in the same way the Israelites are 
not now aware that a Sva67«n, which was designed from the begin- 
ning to last only a certain time, has come to an end simply because 
the xawn Svabyen has appeared. What is characteristic of 
Mosaism is the opposite of that 7appnoia spoken of, verse 12. This 


1 zappnola is here properly the freedom of self-consciousness, such as is pos- 
sible only from the Christian stand-point. As the principle of the Christian 
self-consciousness is the complete liberty of the spirit, nothing can remain before 
it concealed or confined, and thus all reserve and double-dealing is necessarily 
foreign to the Christian. It is clear that the apostle opposes this mappnoia to 
his opponents’ charges, as being the principle of his own conduct. 
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opposite is not, however, as the interpreters have incorrectly under- 
stood the passage, a tecte or even fraudulenter agere on Moses’ part, 
as if he had arranged intentionally to deceive the Israelites and to 
keep from them the true state of the case. Nor is it, as De Wette 
thinks, that he covered up the truth with symbols; we must look 
on the matter from the stand-point of the Israelites in their posi- 
tion towards Moses, and then we shall see that the pointis, that the 
finiteness of the old Sca6j«n was not recognised. That they had 
no idea of this finiteness,—this was the barrier in their conscious- 
ness, which, as long as it was unremoved, prevented them from 
being anything more than Jews. The step from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity could only be made by recognising that Judaism was merely 
a finite form. That the Jews did not recognise this, and that on 
this account their minds were sealed against Christianity, such was 
the xaAvpa, the covering, the concealing veil which, as the apostle 
says still more plainly, verse 14, lay upon their consciousness as 
upon the face of Moses. They do not see the end; their thoughts 
are become obtuse, for to this very day the same covering remains 
at the reading of the Old Testament, which, as long as it is not re- 
moved, prevents them from coming to perceive that the old S:aOz7jnn 
is at an end in Christ. Yes, to this very day a veil lies upon their 
hearts when Moses is read (and here, still more distinctly than in 
the foregoing, it is intimated in the words émi 79 dvayvoces, that 
this cadvppa is only subjective, and is to be accounted for, not by 
that which is read, by the writings of the Old Testament, by Moses 
himself, but only by the subjective condition of those who read and 
hear these writings); but when they turn to the Lord, the veil will 
be taken away; and as soon as this takes place, everything that 
is needed will follow. The conversion to the Lord is the taking 
away of the veil, but the Lord whom one has after the veil is 
taken away is the spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. And hence he who stands on this platform and is a 
Siadxovos of this SiaOyxn cannot but have that perfect freedom and 
unclouded self-consciousness which sets him far above all that was 
limited, concealed, and finite, in the stand-point of the old Sva@y«n. 
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And this, the apostle says, is true not only of me, the apostle, as the 
Sudkovos of this Sva07y«n :—it is true generally of us all. We have 
all of us in Christ the principle of spiritual freedom, of a conscious- 
ness released from all finite limits, from all dim and obstructing 
media. What Christ is to us objectively, as the object of our con- 
sciousness, as the d0£€a which we see before us as in a glass, he is to 
become to us subjectively ; that which is now objective is to become 
identical with ourselves by our being changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. This cannot but be the case, since the trans- 
formation proceeds from the Lord, whose whole essence is spirit. 
The essence and principle of Christianity is thus defined here as 
simply spirit, and in what sense it is such is very clearly apparent 
from all those contrasts between the old S.a0j«n and the new. It 
is spirit, because in the consciousness of the man who stands upon 
this platform there is no barrier, no veil, nothing disturbing or ob- 
structing, nothing finite or transitory ; it is a consciousness clear 
and free within, and one with itself. Or the Lord is the spirit, 
for the principle of Christianity and of the Christian consciousness 
is, in one word, an absolute principle, in which everything else, as 
being merely relative and finite, naturally comes to an end. He 
who is at this stand-point is conscious of his freedom and of his 
own infinity ; he knows himself as the subject of all things, all 
things have their final reference to him, to his own self, which can 
never become a mere object for others; everything is for him, for 
he is above all. “Allis yours,” says the apostle (1 Cor. iii 21), 
in order to awaken in the Corinthians a Christian self-regard 
which should make it impossible for them to surrender themselves 
to others, who would make them the mere puppets of their own 
sectarian egoism, “all is yours : whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to. come ; 
all is yours; and you are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s.” You then 
are the absolute subject, but only in that identity with Christ and 
God which is to the Christian the principle of his consciousness 
and of his life. At this point of absolute self-consciousness, the 
whole view of the world which the Christian has is a different one 
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from that of other men, because he can look at things only from 
the point of view of the absolute idea, the consciousness of which 
has been engendered in him by Christianity. The apostle shows 
this in 1 Cor. i. 19, and iii. 18. “If any man,” he says in the 
latter passage, “thinks himself wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is folly 
before God.” From the stand-point of the Christian consciousness, 
wisdom and folly change places. What is wisdom is in fact folly ; 
what is folly is in fact wisdom. So great is the difference and the 
contrast in which the divine in Christianity stands to all that is 
human. They are related to each other as finite and infinite, as 
relative and absolute. At the stand-point of one contemplating 
the absolute, everything that is not the absolute itself, everything 
finite, whatever importance it may seem to have when regarded by 
itself, can appear no otherwise but in its finiteness and nothingness; 
while, on the contrary, to him who lives only in the finite, and has 
never learned to direct himself towards the absolute, the absolute 
does not exist at all; it is a sphere entirely closed to his 
consciousness; it is a thing altogether transcendent and incompre- 
hensible ; he can hold it for nothing but foolishness. This is the 
difference between the psychical and the pneumatical man ; the 
psychical man does not receive into himself the spiritual, the divine, 
that which is the contents of the spiritual Christian consciousness, 
for to him it is foolishness; it transcends his consciousness, he can- 
not comprehend it, because it must be spiritually comprehended. 
The spiritual man, on the other hand, possesses the adequate form 
of comprehension for everything, but he himself is beyond the ade- 
quate comprehension of every one who is not himself spiritual (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, 15). This is the absolute superiority of the stand-point of 
the Christian consciousness. He who occupies the absolute stand- 
point possesses in it the absolute standard for everything that is 
merely relative ; but he who holds to the relative, the finite, will 
always remain in an inadequate relation to the absolute. In all 
this we have the explanation which the apostle himself has given 
us of the principle of his Christian consciousness. 


SECOND CHAPTER: 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.—(1.) IN ITS NEGATIVE ASPECT : 


OF o, > A Ie / 
0 avOpwrros ov SukatovTar €& Epywv vopmov. 


THE Christian consciousness is, in its principle, as we have 
shown, an essentially spiritual one; the spirit which speaks in it 
is the spirit of God himself. Being a spiritual consciousness in 
this sense, it is further the consciousness of the sonship of God, 
of communion and union with God, of reconciliation with Him. 
Since, however, this reconciliation with God is, as the Christian 
idea of it implies, a thing that has had a beginning, the first question 
to be asked in order to a more definite understanding of the contents 
of the Christian consciousness is, how this reconciliation has been 
brought about. The answer to this question is found in the chief 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine,—that man is justified, not by 
works of the law, but by faith. In this antithesis of the Sucacoovvn 
e& épyov vdmov, and the Sixaocvvn é« mictews, the apostle’s 
doctrine moves through its essential momenta. In the conception 
Scxavocvvn, it has its roots in the soil of the Jewish religion, to 
which that conception belongs ; but in the peculiar Christian con- 
ception of faith, it departs from that religion, and takes up an 
attitude of decided opposition to it. These two conceptions are ' 
what we have first of all to consider in seeking to develop the 
Pauline doctrine. 

In the idea of Sccatocvvn, Judaism and Christianity have their 
point of meeting, a fact which of itself may show that the meaning 
of the term must be wider than the Jewish use of it, viz., righteous- 
ness as the statutory perfection of the citizen in the theocratic 
state, or, morality in its merely legal aspect. In the apostle Paul’s 
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language Svavocvvn is a conception applicable to both Judaism 
and Christianity, and must thus have a higher and more general 
meaning ; righteousness is not here a term of a particular religion, 
but of a universal one. By the expression Sccavocvvn, the apostle 
denotes that adequate relation towards God, to bring man into 
which is the highest task of religion. Religion is to make man 
blessed, to give him that. &v, that 7, which is so closely related 
to Svcavocivyn. Man can become blessed only by having in 
himself that which is the condition of blessedness, and the con- 
ception of Sicasocvvn is in general just this moral conformation 
which is the condition of his blessedness, and therefore puts him 
in his right relation towards God. The expression denotes, broadly, 
the adequateness of the relation subsisting between God and man ; 
and since this adequateness can be realized only on the side of 
man, by man’s having in himself what answers to the idea of God, 
the word Sscatoctvn comes to have an almost entirely subjective 
meaning ; it signifies that condition of man which answers to the 
will of God, or his justification. Since however, this subjective 
element on man’s side has a real meaning only in so far as it 
answers to something objective, the word S:xcarocvvyn is used 
further in a more definite sense to express this objective relation. 
 Atxatocdvy is called S:xavocvvn Ocod (Rom. i. 17, i. 21, 22, x. 3, 
2 Cor. v.21). The genitive @cod does not signify the originator, 
so that the Scavocivn Qcod would be the Sccavoovvn which God 
gives ; if so, it would only refer to the Sicavooivn ex micrews ; it 
could not refer to Sixavocvvn generally (as in the passage Phil. i. 
9, to which the interpreters who take @eod in this sense appeal, it 
is yet only Sixavocdvn ex mictews which is Suxatocvvn ex Qeov), 
the cod can only be taken objectively ; the Sicavocivn Oeod is 
that Svcavoctvn which is occupied with God, which can take its 
direction only towards God, and can be determined only by the 
idea of God, by that which God essentially is, and sets up as the 
absolute standard. In so far it may be said that the Scavootvn 
cod is the righteousness which avails before God (compare with 
this, ducavovc Oar évorov Oeov, Rom. iii. 20; ducavova@at Tapa Oce, 
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Gal. lil, 11; Steavov civas mapa 7 Oem, Rom. ii. 13) or the 
integritas que Deo satisfacit, since what is to avail before God, and 
to be acknowledged by him as adequate, can be nothing but what 
is founded in his own being, and has its absolute basis in him the 
absolute.t This Seavocvvn cod, then, is, generally speaking, the 
adequate relation founded in God’s own nature, in which, as the 
idea of religion requires, man has to stand towards God. There 
are two forms in which this conception may be realized. It will 
be either Sicavootvn é& Epywov vdwou or Sixavocvvn éx rictews. Of 
the former, however, the apostle asserts that though it is theoreti- 
cally a possible form of the relation, yet it never exists in fact; 
that man ov dicacodrar é& Epyov vopov, that it is not possible in 


? Usteri (Entwicklung des Paulin. Lehrb., 4 Ausg. 89) explains ducacoovyn 
@cov incorrectly, He says :—“ The righteousness which man seeks to achieve for 
himself is called idia (eux) Suxacoodvn, Rom. x. 3, Phil. iii. 9. The other 
righteousness is that which God imputes to men, which is given to men in the 
way which God has instituted, by his free gift. This righteousness is ov xara 
Ta épya nav, but Swpedy xadpitt, kata Toy adTov ~deov, and is therefore called 
dixatoovvn €k Oeov, Phil. iii. 9, or simply Scxavoovvn Cecov, Rom. x. 3. The 
dixacocvvn Geod being thus the righteousness (of men) which emanates from God, 
is also a manifestation of the divine nature (in men). And so the expression is 
used as indicating simply a divine attribute, to signify that God’s essence is both 
righteousness in itself, and the source of righteousness.” 

The conception dskatcocvvy Ccod will not be properly understood unless we 
regard it as the general, which may appear in the form either of Sccaoovyn && 
€pyev vduov, which is theoretically a possible form of the relation, or of ducacoovvn 
ek miotewas. The d:xavoovvn is the general which is implied in these two par- 
ticular forms of dccavoovyn, and in which these forms satisfy their own concep- 
tion. But, not to insist on this, the d:cacoovvn Oeod cannot possibly be taken as 
an attribute of God. God manifests his righteousness in it, it is true, but that 
implies that man has that which places him in an adequate relation towards God. 
It is this relation which is called d:xcavcoctvn Oeod. Now the dixacoovwn ex ric- 
Tews is an act of grace and not of righteousness (justice), and righteousness is not 
the attribute that would be spoken of in the connexion. The author speaks some- 
what differently, Neutest. Theol, 134. The genitive Gceod might be taken as the 
genitive of the object: “the dccavoovvn which is founded on the nature of God, 
or which avails before God ;” but the correct interpretation is to take it as the 
genitive of the subject, “the righteousness proceeding from God as its cause, or 
produced by God, i.e. the way in which God brings men into an adequate relation 
to himself, the way opened up by God for this purpose, or indeed, the new theory 
of justification which God has proclaimed.” He therefore asserts that d:cavoovvn 
©eov is not a general term, including both Judaism and Christianity, and to be 
divided into the two forms, the dicaoovyn e& €pyev and that ex ricrews.—Lditor. 
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this way to obtain justification, salvation, life, and all that makes 
up man’s highest welfare. This is the apostle’s distinct and per- 
petually recurring assertion. We have now to examine more 
closely what this assertion implies and means. 

Aixawoctvn && épywv vopov is the Jewish form of the dvKavo- 
otvn Ocov, and is mediated by the law. The law is given to man 
simply that he should observe it and work it out in practice ; and 
thus, the law being given and known, the way in which man can 
set himself in that adequate relation to God which answers to the 
idea of religion consists in that practical disposition which issues 
in active obedience, in keeping the commandments of the law. 
The law, the works of which are the épya vopov, is the law of 
Moses, and thus it is only in the domain of the Jewish religion as 
the religion of the law that the Siavoodvy é& epywv vopou can be 
expected or attained. The moral law generally and the Mosaic 
law were not distinguished from each other in the apostle’s view, 
since the Mosaic law in which God had declared his moral require- 
ments, was the most perfect expression of the moral law with 
which he was acquainted. Yet the heathen were not simply 
&vouor to him. What the law aims at in general is the epyater Oar 
7} dyaov, Rom. ii. 10, The law is first of all to bring home to 
man’s consciousness the good which he is to realize practically. Now 

it cannot be denied that it is possible for the heathen also to do 
right, and therefore they must be supposed to have at least some- 
thing analogous to the law. When the Gentiles, the apostle says, 
ii. 14, do by nature, without positive revelation, what the law 
commands, they are, without having any law, a law to themselves, 
whereby they practically prove that the essence of the law (this 
must be the sense of ro épyov Tov vopov; that which the law is 
abstractly; according to its fundamental contents, apart from the 
particular form in which it is expressed, as in the Old Testament ; 
the pya vopou in their unity) is written in their hearts, while 
their conscience bears witness at the same time with the thoughts 
" which of themselves accuse and excuse each other. There is thus, 
as a standard of moral conduct, a natural law independent of all 


1 
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positive revelation, manifesting itself in conscience, to the truth of 
which the conscience bears witness. Hence if it had been possible 
at all to obtain the Sicavoodvn @ecod through the épya vopmou, this 
road was not quite closed against the heathen. ‘In their case also it 
was possible to obtain by the épyatecOua 76 ayabov that blessed- 
ness in which religion recognises the aim of man in his relations 
Godward. But the Sucavotobas é£ épyev véuou is not possible at 
all; there is no duasocdvn é& épywv vdwov, even where the law is 
declared with perfect clearness and impressiveness. On this 
negative proposition, first of all, the apostle’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion is based, and we have only to inquire in what way he arrives 
at it. What is the reason that no true S:xavocdvn Oeod can be 
attained by any &pya rod véwou whatever; is the reason of this to 
be found in the law itself? We might almost be led to think so 
when we find the apostle saying, Gal. iii. 21, et €560n vopos 6 Suvd- 
pevos Swotrounoat, dvTas dv éx vouov Av 7 Sixasocivy. If, that is 
to say, such a law were given in the Mosaic law as could itself 
give life or save, then righteousness would actually come by the 
law ; then it would be possible to be justified in the way of law, 
through works of law. But this is by no means the case; on 
the way of the law no righteousness is to be obtained (cf. iii. 10). 
Thus it is directly asserted here that the law od Svvatau tworrouh- 
gat; but how can this be if it be promulgated by God, and given 
to men on purpose to Cworroujcar? Do we not read, Gal. iii. 12, 
‘O moujoas avta Sjoeras év avtois? Nor can the apostle find the 
reason of this ov ddvacas Sworovetv in the nature of the law itself, 
for he recognises fully that the nature of the law is in itself spiritual 
and good. Ovdapev yap bre 6 vémos mvevpatixes éotw, Rom. vii. 14 
(cf. ver. 12: Bore 6 pev vopos aytos, Kal 1 évTodn dyla Kad Sixata 
kat aya0n). In any case, then, it was not the defectiveness or im- 
perfection of the law that produced the want, but on the contrary, 
the perfection of it, its spirituality, that it stands too far from him, 
and too high above him for man to be able to fulfil it. This may be 
regarded as a defect in the law, but, in order to decide how far the 
law itself is to blame, we must pass from the side of the law to the 
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side of man, and inquire into the nature of man in its relation to 
the law. This relation has already been suggested by the expres- 
sion used of the law, Rom. vii. 14, that it is wvevpatixes. If 
man’s nature were as spiritual as the law is spiritual, both would 
agree together, so that any contradiction between them would be 
out of the question. The spiritual purpose of the law would find 
itself naturally and completely fulfilled in the spiritual nature of 
man. But this harmony cannot take place, since man is not only 
spiritual, but carnal. In the flesh lies the reason why the vopos 
is not Suvdpevos Cworrovqcat, as for its own part it might be. The 
apostle Speaks, Rom. viii. 3, of the ddvvarov Tod vépou év m nabever 
Sua THs capxds. The law’s inability, as things are, to effect what 
for its own part it might have effected, is due to this,—that the 
flesh crippled its power, that the strength of the law was broken 
against the opposition which the flesh presented; and so it appeared 
in this case only in its weakness and inability. As man then is 
not only spirit, but, on one side of his nature at least, is flesh also, 
and as the law, which is spiritual in its nature, cannot effect what 
for its part it might have effected, what takes place in man when 
the law comes to him with its demands is just that opposition by 
which his whole nature is brought into conflict with itself, in which 
the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; 
and as soon as the flesh obtains the mastery, all those works appear 
which the apostle calls ra épya THs capKos, Gal. v. 19 sg. The cap 
is in one word the seat and organ of duapria, and the wages of sin 
ig death, Rom. vi. 23. Where sin is, death is also, as, even in the 
first man, death came into the world along with sin, Rom. v. 12. 
How then can the law make alive, when man, following the im- 
pulses of his nature, and entangled in sin, which is the natural ope- 
ration of the flesh, falls at once and entirely under the power of 
death 2 The law cannot but condemn what is opposite to the law 
in man, and so is worthy of condemnation. It must pronounce 
the verdict of death upon sin. Regarded in this light, the law is 
simply the ypdypa which kills, and its office is the Svakovia THS 
kataxpicews, ToD Oavarou, 2 Cor. iti. 6 sg. If, however, we are to 
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understand aright this opposition which the law, originally and 
naturally life-giving, finds in the flesh of man, we must not take up 
too narrow an idea of what is meant by the flesh. Man is flesh, 
not only on one side of his nature; regarded according to his 
natural constitution he is flesh altogether. The spirit, which is 
the opposite of the flesh, has been imparted to man only through 
the grace that was given in Christ. Originally, then, he can have 
been nothing else but flesh. The flesh is therefore not merely the 
body with its bodily impulses, it is the sensuous principle which 
dominates the whole man in soul and body. Out of this arises 
sin in all the various aspects it assumes in human life, so that sin 
does not consist merely in the indulgence of bodily lusts and 
desires," In himself, as he is by nature, man is only TapKLKOS or 
apuxixos (hence cata cdpka Tepirareiy is, with our apostle, iden- 
tical with kata avOpwrov mepurartetv), he becomes rvevpartoKos 
when, through faith in the grace of God in Christ, he has received 
the spirit into himself as the principle of his Christian conscious- 
ness and life, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14; iii. 1 sg. Thus it is very natural 
that while man has no épya vopov to point to, but in place of these 
only épya capxos, there can be no Sixawdcbar é£ epyav voyov. If 
the law be, as the apostle says, a vouos mvevpatuxos, then the whole 
relation of the law to man must bring to light that state of contra- 
diction between spirit and flesh in which the law is nothing but 
the condemnation of duapria as the operation of the cap€, and can 
hold no other relation towards man but that of negation and hos- 
tility. But the SicavodcOar €& epyav vopou, as the apostle speaks 
of it, must be held to imply that épya voou exist as well as épya 
capkos. And thus, though man be essentially flesh, yet there 
must be in him a spiritual principle which is at least analogous to 
the divine zvedua, and makes it possible for him not only cata 

1 In the Neutest. Theol. (and compare my observations, Theol. Jahrb. i. 83 
8q., Xii. 301) it is asserted distinctly that according to the fundamental ideas of 
the Pauline anthropology the aapé is the material body, which, however, is not 
conceived as inanimate, but as a being with life and peculiar impulses and powers 


inherent in it ; that thus the \uy7 proceeds from it, and also the vods or human 
mvevpa, to be carefully distinguished from the divine mvedpa. 
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oapKa TEplTraTely, but to raise himself above the sphere of 
the cap& and of the avO pwrros gapkiKos OF apuyixos. This must 
indeed be the case; for if man had nothing spiritual in him by 
nature, he would not have even that natural receptivity which is 
necessary for the entrance of the spiritual element, to be communi- 
cated by God’s grace. If then there be épya vopyou, which are 
essentially different from the épya 74s capxos, how can it be main- 
tained at the same time that there is no such thing as Scavoodvy 
e& épyav vopou? Though they be not perfectly adequate to the 
law, yet they must be of such a nature as to stand in no positive 
opposition to it, as the épya capxos do, but only in a position more 
or less inadequate. How then can it be said so nakedly that they 
have no justifying power, and stand in a merely negative relation 
to the Sicavocvvn Ocov? Yet this is the apostle’s assertion, and 
the reason for this assertion is, that the épya voyov cannot do away 
with the might of the duapréa which reigns in man’s capg. Thus, 
in this case also, the law can only condemn that which is sin; but 
the peculiarity of the apostle’s doctrine here is, that not only does 
the law pass the condemning verdict on the sin actually existing 
in contradiction to itself, but that it also brings sin to its full 
reality in man. The reason of the ov Sieavodebar e& Eprywv vojov 
is thus in the law itself after all. The negative part of the apostle’s 
doctrine of justification comes to a point in the proposition which 
sounds so paradoxical: 9 divapus Ths duaptias o v6.05, 1 Cor. xv. 
56. What gives sin its power, its significance, and its reality— 
what makes it become that which it is, what makes it sin, is the 
law. How can this be? 

The answer to the question lies in the undeniable truth, that 
sin is what it is essentially and simply through man’s consciousness 
of it; where there is no consciousness of sin, there is no sin. Now 
the consciousness of sin comes by the law; for it is just the law 
that says to man what he is to do or not to do, and thus the law 
is to man the standard of his whole moral behaviour, to conform to 
it or not. This is what the apostle insists upon so emphatically 
in Rom. vii. At ver. 5, he says, “ As long as we were living the life 
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which is dominated by the flesh, the passions which lead to sins 
were active in our members, being stirred up by the law, in order 
to bear fruit for death.” Then at verse 7 he asks, “ What do I say 
then? is the law sin? certainly not, but I would not have known 
sin except through the law, and I would have known nothing of 
lust if the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion therefrom, worked in me through the commandment 
the whole of lust, for without the law sin is dead. I lived once 
without the law, but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I fell into the power of death, and the commandment which 
was given for life, was found by me to be a thing leading to death. 
For sin, having thus taken its occasion, misled me through the 
commandment, and by it slew me. The law indeed is holy, and 
the commandment is holy, just, and good. Did that. which is 
good then become death to me? No, but sin; that.it might appear 
how sin through that which is good works death to me, that sin 
through the commandment might appear as sinful as possible.” 
Vers. 7-13. 

Thus sin is dead or slumbers in the consciousness as long as 
the absence of consciousness of any law or prohibition precludes 
transgression ; so soon, however, as one knows what one may do or 
not do, sin begins at once to stir; it awakes, as it were, out of its 
slumber, one becomes aware of the possibility of doing what he 
should not do. With the knowledge of what is forbidden comes 
also the desire to do it; and if sin has once been committed, the 
consciousness cannot be wanting that through it one has fallen into 
the power of death, which the law makes the consequence of sin. 
In proportion, therefore, as the consciousness of sin is awakened 
through the law (Sia yap vopov émiyvaois daptias, Rom. 
iil. 20), sin itself reaches its reality, because sin exists essentially 
just in the consciousness that one has of it. Thus without the 
law there is no sin, and yet the law is not the cause of sin. The 
more the law brings home to a man the consciousness of sin, the 
less is a justification through the law, a SicasodaOar && Epywv vépou, 
possible. He feels only his antagonism to the law, or if he has 
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Zpya vépou to show, he feels only the inadequate relation in which 
they still stand to the law; if the law can justify through épya 
vopov, it can only justify him whose épya voyou are completely 
adequate to the law, and extend to all its commandments. But 
what does the moral consciousness say here, when it is brought to 
confront the law? All who seek to obtain justification in the way 
of épya vopuov are under the curse, for it is written, “ Cursed is every 
one who does not keep all that is written in the book of the law 
to do it,” to carry it out in his acts. As long as the law stands, 
therefore, no one can be justified before God, Gal. iii. 10. This is 
the testimony which every man’s moral consciousness bears to 
him, and it is confirmed by universal experience among heathens 
and Jews, as the apostle shows in the first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. But not only does the law awaken the consciousness 
of sin by saying to every man what sin is, and how much in what 
he does and leaves undone is simply sin, so that at no point in his 
life does he stand in a perfectly adequate relation to the law, so 
that he never is what he ought to be; the law also computes what 
is or is not possible, and makes men aware of the impossibility of 
fulfilling it. The more it quickens the perceptions with regard 
to sin, the more does it weaken the consciousness of any power in 
the will, so that in respect to sin, knowledge and will stand to 
each other in an exactly inverse ratio. The apostle speaks of this 
in the same section of Romans, vii. 14; he describes the antagonism 
of the carnal man and the spiritual law; as carnal, man stands 
under the power of sin, is as it were sold under sin. “ For what I 
do, I do not consciously, with the full consciousness of my freedom, 
for not what I will do I, but what I hate, that Ido. But if I do 
that which I would not, then I consent to the law that is good. 
But now it is not I who do it, but sin that dwellsin me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwells nothing good : for 
to will is present with me; but how to perform that which is good 
T find not. For not the good that I will do I; but the evil that I will 
not, that do I.” Thus there reside in man two antagonistic laws. 
“J find the law that when I would do good, evil is present with me. 
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T delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I see 
another law, which in my members opposes the law of my spirit, 
and brings me into captivity to the law that is in my members. 
O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” (from the body which is the actual seat of sin, 
because it is in it that the consequences of sin are accomplished, 
namely, death.) 

If the passage, vii. 7 sqq., be regarded in its whole connexion with 
what precedes and follows it, we can have no scruple in rejecting 
as quite erroneous the opinion of those who would understand the 
condition depicted by the apostle, vii. 14 sq., to be the condition of 
the regenerate. The contrast of the condition under the law and 
that under grace could not be expressed more forcibly than is done 
by the apostle, vii. 24, 25, and viii. 1. The apostle is here 
describing how the law in its bearing on the moral volitions and 
acts of man determines his self-consciousness. The highest state of 
mind man can reach, as long as he merely stands over against the 
law, is to recognise the good which the law prescribes, and to will 
to do it. But that he should never get past mere willing, that the 
possibility implied in willing never becomes a reality, that instead 
of the good he willed to do, he should do the evil which the law 
forbids, and which he himself does not will; this is the imperfec- 
tion and defect inherent in the condition under the law, and which 
cannot be explained but by assuming the presence of a power 
opposing man’s will in its recognition and desire of what is good. 
This power can only be in the flesh, which, as it directs itself only 
to the sensuous, is the principle of sin, and which enables the 
sin that dwells in man, and manifests itself through the flesh as 
its organ, to become a special power, determining the man’s whole 
actions. The apostle calls this power a law, inasmuch as that may 
be called a Jaw which underlies a constant tendency as its 
determining principle. There is thus a véjos év roils pédeot, which, 
as the sensual impulses accomplish the results to which they 
exclusively tend, becomes a vemos duaprias; and there is a vdpos 
Tod voos, a tendency determined by the rational principle, which is 
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opposed to the sensual. Thus, even in the state under the law, 
before man has received into himself by faith the divine zvevya, 
there is, beside the cap, a higher and better principle which: is 
spiritual in its nature. The apostle calls it reason, vovs, to mark 
it as distinguished from the wvevua, which is the result of a com- 
munication from without, and as belonging to man’s own nature. 
It is the inward man (6 éow dvOpwrros, ver. 22) in opposition to the 
outward or carnal man; it is the higher spiritual self-conscious- 
ness which is determined by reason, as opposed to the sensual 
consciousness, the determining principle of which is the cap€.' 
This vovs becomes the vowos Tov vdos which answers in so far to 
the vduos Tod Ocod, as it is a spiritual principle, and, by its nature 
as such, cannot but recognise the law, which is also spiritual, feel 
itself one with that law, and make it the principle of its thought 
and will. But as this thought and will never grows to anything 
more than thought and will, does not realize itself in practice, the 
more man becomes conscious of his union with the law, the more does 
he grow conscious of his opposition to it. Taking the law up into 
his consciousness, and being thus awave of that Shall which his union 
with the law brings home to him, he finds that this is only to 
discover how far he stands below that Shall, and how little it is 
possible to him to fill up the gap within him between the Shall and 
the Am. The whole being of the man is divided between two 
hostile powers which strive against each other; and the one is so 
greatly stronger than the other, that it might seem that this latter 
is only saved from extinction in order that the man, so divided and 
drawn to and fro in contrary directions, should feel the whole 
torture of the opposition and struggle with which he is fighting 
against himself. This is the difference between the vovs and the 
mvevpa; the spiritual principle of the vovs can never be the 
invader and conqueror of the cap&; what it is, it is only 


1 This shows distinctly, as the author goes on to say, Neutest. Theol. i. 48, 
that the Pauline doctrine of sin is different from the Augustinian doctrine. In 
the Theol. Jahrb. xiii. 29. 5 sqgqg., I have entered more fully into the relation of 
the Pauline doctrine of sin and grace to the Augustinian and the early Protestant 


doctrine. —Lditor. 
K 
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potentially, and can never come to be actually.' This is the con- 
dition in which man finds himself as long as he is under the law, 
it is a state of distraction, disunion, conflict; an unhappy 
consciousness, in which one longs for the redemption which can 
deliver from its torture. In this longing the man can do nothing 
but cry out, “O wretched man that I am! who will deliver me 
from the body of this death ; as for me, as I am in myself, I serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” Reason is 
the better principle in him, but the flesh is the predominant 
and ruling principle. Man cannot emerge from this state of 
division and distraction so long as he is under the law, and the 
law itself is there, just to create in him the full consciousness of 
the division. But as soon as he becomes conscious of the enormity 
of the division, and begins to long for deliverance from it, he has 
in reality got past it, and the lower negative standpoint is now 
looked back upon and judged by a standard which only the 
superior standpoint has given. It is seen namely, and that from 
above, how the position under the law is that of a mere naked 
Shall, which can never be fused into union with the human con- 
sciousness in its entirety. We have therefore a right to say that 
no one ever felt so truly this disunion of man with himself—this 
division which prevails at the standpoint of the law—as the apostle, 
who, when he felt it, had already overcome it. In this respect the 
interpreters are right, who hold that the so-called gratia praeveniens 
has to be presupposed to Rom. vii. 15. Only in presentiment of 
the state of grace can one feel rightly what is wanting in the © 


1 This is the difference between Rom. vii. 18 sq. and Gal. v. 17 sq. In the 
émbupeiv of the cdp£ xara Tod mvetparos and of the mvedpa kata ths capKés, the 
mvedpa gains the victory just because itis the mvedua. In the words, verse 17, iva 
pi) & dy Oédnre, etc., the apostle does not mean that the struggle is so undecided 
that no zoveiy ensues at all, but only that this wovety cannot take place save 
through the subjection of an opposing power. These two tendencies, impulses, 
principles, are at strife with each other, as if they only aimed to effect that you 
shall not do just what you wish to do. But if in this contest of the two prin- 
ciples, in which the victory is yet undecided, you give yourselves to be deter- 
mined by the mvedyua, and the mvedpa thus obtains the preponderance, then you 
will not only not fulfil that which the flesh desires,—you will also cease to stand 
under the law, you will have Christian freedom. 
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state of law.’ A Sixavotcbas é& Epyov vopou, or an idia Sikawo- 
cvvn, obtained through the fulfilling of the law (with regard to 
which only a Enretv, Suoxew, is possible, which must not grow to 
an opinion of actual legal righteousness, Rom. x. 3, ix. 30) has thus 
no existence, not only because the épya vowov which man has to 
point to are never fully adequate to the law, but still more because 
he can never feel the possibility of fulfilling the law,—can never 
know himself one with the law in the totality of his self-conscious- 
ness. Adore e& epywv vopov ov SixawwOnoetas Taca capé, Gal. ii, 
16; Rom. ui. 20. If this union, this Sccavoctvn Tov Oecod, is ever 
to be reached, that can only be in a word, in this way: that the 
vous (which is the highest element in this stand-point, and in which 
nevertheless we only see its negativity) is changed into the 
amvevpa. How this is brought about is the other side of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification. 

1 We are here supplied with a simple answer to the question how far the 
apostle is speaking in the first person at Rom. vii. 7 sgg. He is speaking gener- 
ally, and what he says applies not only to himself, but to all who are in the same 
case. At the same time, only he himself is properly the subject, and he has to 


use the first person in speaking of himself, because no one had gone through the 
same experience before him. 


THIRD CHAPTER. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.—(2.) IN ITS POSITIVE ASPECT : 


c 7 a 2 / 
Oo avOpwrros OvKavovtar €K TTLOTEDWS. 


Ir is not in the way of the works of the law, it is only in the 
way of faith, that the true Sccavocvvy is to be realized. Faith is 
the indispensable and all-important element and condition of 
justification, as the apostle very clearly intimates in the passage 
Rom. i. 16, where he states the main proposition of the whole 
subsequent discussion in the words, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel: for it is a power of God to salvation for every one that 
believes ; both Jew and Gentile. For righteousness, the adequate 
moral relation to God, is manifested in it as one which goes from 
faith to faith, as it is written: The just shall live by faith.” The 
apostle thus regards faith as all-important; he cannot speak of 
righteousness, even at the very threshold of his Epistle, without 
at once declaring faith to be its essential element. The peculiar 
expression which he uses here is to be explained by the supreme 
importance which faith possessed to him. He says of the 
Sixatocivn Ocod that it droxadvmretal ex TiaTEws Els TioTW, LE. 
it is manifested in the gospel as a righteousness which begins with 
faith and ends with faith, of which faith is the beginning, middle, 
and end; the essential and pervading element of which is simply 
faith : cf. Rom. iii. 22, Sxavoctvn Ocov dia wictews Incot Xpictov, 
els Tavtas Kal emt Tavtas Tous mucTevovtas.' Thus everything 


depends on faith; now what is faith? It comes externally from 


1 In this passage also the two prepositions only serve to add strength to the 
one conception. The addition of eis riot to ex micrews is best illustrated by 
the passage 2 Cor. ii. 16: dcp7 Oavdrov eis Oayarov, dopy Cans eis Conv. 


. 
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hearing the preaching of the gospel (axon miotews, Gal. ili. 2, 
5, Rom. x. 17), and thus it is primarily a recognition of the truth 
of the contents of the gospel, riotis Tod evaryyediov. Now as 
Christ is the essential contents of the gospel, this réarus becomes 
mistis "Inoot Xpiocrod, Gal. ii, 16, ie. the faith of which Christ 
is the object, or riotus év Xpict@ Inood, Gal. iii. 26, the faith which 
has in Christ the principle on which it rests. This ro7vs is further 
lefined as riots év TO alate avrod, Rom. iii. 25, since what faith 
apprehends in Christ as its proper object is the atoning death of 
Jesus. And here the dpe defines the contents of faith yet 
further, as wuctevew éri Tov eyelpavra ‘Inooiv, Tov Képwoy Apeov, 
éx vexpov, 8s mapeddOn Sia Ta TAPATTOMATA NUGV, Kal i ryepOn Sia. 
tv dikalwow hpov, Rom. iv.24, 25. Thus the object of faith is 
narrowed stage by stage, and in proportion as this is done the faith 
grows more intense and inward. From theoretical assent it becomes 
a practical trust in which the man’s deepest interests find expres- 
sion. This trust becomes in turn a certainty of conviction, in 
which what has once been taken up into the subjective conscious- 
ness, even though a mere representation or expectation has all the 
force of an immediate objective reality. Now this faith, awakened 
first by an external agency, but then proceeding to discover and to 
rest upon its own inward resources, has for its object the death of 
Jesus. How has the death of Jesus come to occupy this position, 
and how does the Scavootvn Qeod result from the direction of faith 
to this its object? 

At the standpoint of the law, the S.avoodvn Ocov was pe to 
be attained through the works of the law; thus what the epya 
vonov sought to effect, but, being an idia Sixatcocvvn, could not, 
is now to be effected through faith as a Svavootvn Tov Ocov. 
Faith then must have what works had not. But faith does not of 
itself possess this mediating power; all that it is, it is only in 
virtue of the object to which it is directed. There must, there- 
fore, be something in the death of Jesus which qualifies faith to 
effect what the law with its works could not. This relation of the 
death of Jesus to the law is most explicitly stated by the apostle 
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in the passage, Gal. iii. 13, “Christ has bought us free from the 
curse of the law, in that he became a curse for us; for it is written 
in the Scriptures, ‘Cursed is every one that hangs on a tree.” 
There is thus a curse in the death of Christ on the cross; this 
curse cannot have been incurred by Christ himself,—it must have 
been laid upon him, It is the curse of the law, for the result at. 
which one arrives on the way of the dcarodoOar é& Epywv vopou is 
just this, that dcou é& épywv vopou eiciv, vd katapay eiot, Gal. 
iil. 10, since man has not those épya vewou which he ought to 
have, and, instead of the righteousness of the law, has only sin, 
which the law can do nothing but condemn. It is this curse, then, 
which Christ has taken on himself, for he suffered the penalty 
which the law demanded for the sins of men, viz., death. By this 
men are bought free from the curse of the law; the demand which 
the law made upon them for penalty has been met, hence the law 
has now ceased to have any valid claim against them; in respect 
of the law they are free. That principle which the law sets up as 
its ultimatum, that only 6 mouncas avra tnoetas ev avtois, and 
that thus every one who does not exactly observe all that the law 
prescribes, tod croujoas ava, has fallen under the curse of the 
law—this principle has ceased to apply to them. Man is thus 
free from the curse of the law—the xatdpa rod vopou, the curse, 
the penalty, which the law denounced, or the curse of which the 
law was the cause, the objective ground of which resided in 
the law. This deliverance is given to men, only in so far as 
Christ has died for their sake; but if he died for their sake, 
then this mutual relation between him and them must come 
home to their consciousness, must be recognised by them. They 
must, in order to appropriate to themselves what he has done 
for them, feel that they are one with him. Faith is this relation; 
only in faith in him, and in the death which he died for them 
upon the cross, are they free from the curse of the law. Faith is 
this union of man with Christ, by means of which the deliverance 
from the law which the death of Christ has effected, becomes his 
own deliverance from it. Here, however, something would seem 
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to be wanting in the logic of this theory. For though man be 
bought free from the curse of the law, all that is effected thereby 
is that that demand is cancelled which the law made on them in 
respect of sins already committed. But does it follow from this 
that the law itself is done away? The law remains what it is, 
it continues to be binding, the obligation to keep it can never 
cease, and every failure in the observance of it involves the same 
demand for penalty, the same curse ; and so man remains under 
the curse of the law. How then can the apostle say that the law 
in itself is done away? This implies that the constant repetition 
of the law’s demands is met by the death of Christ being con- 
stantly set over against them, and constantly producing the same 
effect in respect of them. Thus if the death of Christ be really a 
deliverance for men, then its doing away with the law must be a 
doing away with it for ever, or as such. And that is so: what the 
law could not effect because of the constant failure to observe it, 
and indeed cannot possibly effect, that the death of Christ accom- 
plishes by doing away with the law ; it accomplishes it without the 
law, but only in so far as it is the object of faith. How it is the 
object of faith can only be explained at a later stage in our dis- 
cussion. The question before us now is in what way it is the 
abolition of the curse which lies upon man because of the law. 
The chief passage in which the apostle expresses his views on this 
point is Rom. iii. 21-26, “ Now is made manifest without the law 
the righteousness which avails before God, as it is attested by the 
law and the prophets, i.e. that which is to be regarded as the con- 
dition of the adequate relation of man to God. This adequate 
relation is mediated by faith in Christ Jesus, so that all in general 
are merely such as believe, for there is no difference; all have 
sinned, and have nothing to glory of before God. They are 
justified freely through his grace through the redemption in Christ 
Jesus, whom God has set up as a propitiatory sacrifice through 
faith in his blood, for a proof of his righteousness, because he had 
passed over the sins that had been done before, in the long-suffering 
of God, for a proof, that is, of his righteousness at the present time, 
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that he might be just, and might justify him who is willing to be 
justified by faith.” Here we have to distinguish two momenta 
which the apostle, in regarding the death of Jesus as an object of 
faith, keeps separate from, and opposes to each other. On the one 
hand, the redemption which is effected through the death of Jesus 
is an act of the free grace of God; sinners as they are, men can 
only be justified through the grace of God; but, on the other hand, 
there has been manifested in the death of Christ the righteousness 
of God, which cannot suffer sin to go unpunished. Redemption, 
which has been effected through the death of Jesus, is an act of 
grace, but with this qualification, that that death is a bloody 
sacrifice presented for the propitiation of God. In this sense the 
apostle calls the death of Jesus a thacTnpwov, an atoning sacrifice, 
and that in order to prove God’s righteousness, which cannot but 
cause the guilt to be followed by the punishment of sin. This 
righteousness of God had therefore to be satisfied, and this was 
done by the penalty of sin being actually borne. De Wette 
justly remarks that this passage leads up to the Anselmic doctrine 
of justification ; but as for the view held by our apostle there is no 
reason here to travel beyond the idea of évderEs, which does not 
imply that God requires such a sacrifice for the expiation of sins 
on his own account, in order to satisfy the claims of his own 
righteousness, but only that this was done for men to demonstrate 
his righteousness to them. Yet this distinction is seen ultimately 
to be unreal, for what God does can never be for the mere external 
purpose of an évSev£us,—it must have its objective ground in God’s 
own nature. Since it was inconsistent with the idea of the 
righteousness of God to leave sins unpunished that had been 
already committed, it was necessary that Christ should die for the 
punishment of the sins of men. Yet this is not to say that the 
obstacle to the forgiveness of men’s sins which was to be removed 
by Christ’s death was actually and essentially in God’s nature, in 
his penal judgment, or his wrath against men. It was not that 
God himself is to be appeased ; and though the apostle speaks of a 
reconciliation, a KaraAAayn, a KaTaddAdTecbar, the reconciliation 
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that he speaks of is not such a one as should have brought about 
a change of disposition towards man in God himself. We have 
received the reconciliation, says the apostle, Rom. v. 10, 11; though 
€x Opot évres, we have been reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son. This éyOpoi dvres must be understood rather of men’s 
enmity against God than of God’s enmity against men,—of that 
évOpa cis Ocdv which has its seat in the Ppovnua tis capKos, 
Rom. viii. 7. Of course the death of Christ must have some 
reference to the righteousness of God, and what it was in this 
aspect may be said to have been the removal of the wrath of God, 
Rom. v. 9, and in so far a reconciliation of God with men; but 
here, however, we must remember that it is God Himself who is 
the reconciler, who brings about the reconciliation of men with 
himself through Christ, Ocos é Xpict@ Kdcpov KaTaddacowv 
éaut@, 2 Cor. v.19. This implies the gracious disposition of God 
towards men as the condition without which the whole transaction 
would not have taken place, and on which alone it was possible 
for them to enter on a new relation towards him. Thus it rests 
entirely with men to cease from their enmity against God, and to 
allow that disposition with which God has always regarded them, 
and which he has actually proved through the death of Christ, to 
pass over into their minds; or since God by His gracious and con- 
ciliatory disposition has reconciled the world to Himself in Christ, 
to let themselves be actually reconciled to Him. The xcatadday7 
is nothing but the manifestation of the grace of God for men’s 
acceptance. By their acceptance of it they enter upon a relation 
towards him where there is eip7vn mpos Tov Ocov, and all enmity 
between the two parties has disappeared. Here we may already 
discern the relation which those two elements bear to each other, 
which are distinguished in the passage Rom. iii. 21-26, as the 
opposite aspects of the death of Christ, viz, righteousness and 
grace. The death of Jesus is to be regarded in the light of the 
Divine justice as having to do with a matter of guilt and penalty, 
yet this is merely the outside of the affair; the merely judicial 
aspect pertaining to the sphere of law where that justice which is 
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based upon the law which God himself has given dare not be 
violated. The inward motive, however, of the provision made by 
God in the death of Jesus, that element in it in which God’s 
essential nature is most distinctly revealed, is the grace of God 
(7) avTov yapis, Rom. iii. 24). This factor predominates so greatly 
over the other, that even the strong claim which God’s justice puts 
forth in the death of Jesus may be regarded as simply a result of 
his grace. The évdevEis of his S:eavocdvn in the death of Jesus 
could never have taken place had he not, before he showed him- 
self the just one, already been the gracious one, who gave the 
greatest proof of his graciousness in this, that so far as the penalty 
of sin had to be enforced in order to give his justice what it 
claimed, he desired it to be enforced not in men themselves, but in 
another for them. This leads us from the idea of satisfaction to 
the intimately related idea of substitution. The satisfaction which 
has met the divine justice in the death of Jesus could not have 
taken place without the grace of God; and so intimately is the 
idea of grace which gives rise to this whole process related to that 
of substitution, that the one preposition dep stands for both ideas, 
denoting both that which is done for men and that which is done 
in the place of men. On the one hand, what is done for men, in 
their interest, is done merely to make them partakers of the 
benefit of the grace of God. And it is truly remarked that the 
preposition vzrep does not of itself imply the idea of substitution, 
and that that other meaning, in which the death of Jesus is 
represented as having been for men, in their interest, is predomi- 
nant. On the other hand, however, it is also certain that the idea 
of substitution cannot be dissevered from that one; the preposi- 
tion orep, which is so much used in this connexion, contains both 
these ideas constantly passing over into each other, and present in’ 
each other. In the passage Rom. v. 6, it is said “Christ died when 
we were yet weak” (without value or importance, without any of 
those qualities which can determine another to do something for 
one; it is thus that a@oOevets must be understood in distinction 
from Séxatos and ayaos, and in opposition to SimavwOevtes, ver. 9, 
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since, in their character as SucavwOevres they have in themselves 
something that gives them importance in God's sight) ; hardly does 
one die for a just man, for a good man (such a one as is more than 
Sicasos, who has won the love of others through his amiable 
qualities) one might dare to die more readily than for another, but 
God proves his love to us in this, that when we were still sinners, 
Christ died for us. Here and in many similar passages the 
droSavelv oméep is merely a dying in the interests of others; but 
in the passages Rom. iv. 25, wapedd0n Sia ta TAPATTOMATA HLOV ; 
Gal. i. 4, tod Sdvtos éavTov epi TOV GpmapTL@v npov; Rom. Vill. 3, . 
mepi duaptias Katéxpive THY duaptiav év Tm capxi; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 
Xpictos ameOavev Urep TOY duapTi@v qpav; 2 Cor. v. 15, eis umrep 
Tavrov amebaver, apa of mavtes améGavoyv, Kat vmep TaVT@OV 
arébaver, iva of Cavres pnére éEavtois COow, adda TO breép avTov 
amobavevt Kai éyepOevTt, the idea of substitution cannot certainly 
be rejected as out of place. If Christ died because of sin (&a, 
mepl, wep), that is, from a cause which lay in the sins of men, 
inasmuch as death is the necessary penalty of sin, then he bore in 
his death that penalty which men had incurred through the guilt 
of their sin, and so should have borne themselves. He died then 
not merely for them, but also in their place, as the one instead of 
the many, who, just because he died for them and took their place, 
did not actually die themselves, but are regarded as having died in 
him their substitute. This comes out most clearly in the passage 
2 Cor. v. 14, where, from the proposition efs daép wavtwy ameBaver, 
the apostle at once draws the conclusion, dpa ot mavtes amé0avov. 
This is not the spiritual death of which the apostle speaks, Rom. 
vi. 2, nora mere ought-to-die; it is simply said that what is true 
of one is true of all, just because (as the article shows) these 
are the dvres, those, namely, whose place the one has taken. 
Only if-he died instead of them, and for them, have they also died. 
Only the one has actually died, but they are all contained in him 
ideally ; if not really, yet essentially ; and for his sake who died in 
their place and for them, they may all be regarded as dead them- 
selves. The idea of substitution implies two things, first, that 
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the one who is to take the place of many others, and to be counted 
for them, is the same as they are; and secondly, that he possesses 
something which they have not; that, namely, the lack of which 
makes it necessary that he should represent them. If Christ has — 
died for the sins of men, then he must have been without sin 
himself, in order that his death, which could not be a sacrifice on 
his own account, might avail as the penalty of the sins of others. 
Thus it is merely the development of the idea of substitution 
found at 2 Cor. v. 14, where the apostle says, ver. 21, that God 
made him who knew of no sin, who did not know from his own 
self-consciousness what sin was, to be sin for us, that is, to be an 
object of sin, and therewith one in whom sin is to be punished. 
But in order that he might thus represent the sins of men in him- 
self, it was necessary for him to be a man like the men whose 
place he was to take; only in one point which was common to 
them all, he could not be like them, namely, in sin. Thus though 
he had a capé, yet since the cap€£ of all men is a cdpé duaprias, 
his capt could only be a opuolwpa capxos duaptias, Rom. viii. 3. 
Thus he was not quite as they were, but only similar to them; 
with all his identity with them, he had this essential difference 
from them, that his cap£ was not, like the odp€ of all other men, 
the seat of sin. This being a difference between him and them, 
the difference was done away and changed into perfect unity; 
through his becoming what they were, duapria, they became free 
from’ duapria, from the penalty of sin. This was the negative 
condition of the S.cavootvn @cod. God made him dyapria that 
we might become 8:Kasocvvn Ocod ev avr, that which it is 
necessary for us to be in order to stand in that relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. Thus by one man’s 
‘satisfying justice on behalf of all men, a justification was attained 
which sets men free from death, and makes them partakers of life. 
Through the obedience of one many were made righteous, 2 Cor. 
v. 21, Rom. v. 18, 192 


1 The author discusses at page 164, and more at length in his Neutest. Theol. 
166, sqq. (cf. also my observations, Theol. Jahrb. 1. 87, sq.) another effect of 
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This Siaootvn yiverOar or Sixator cabioctacbas, which is equi- 
valent to SicatodcOa, brings us back again to the conception of 
faith. Since faith is the subjective condition on which alone men 
can enter into the relation these words denote, the result of the 
foregoing is to confirm the proposition érz ov Sicavodras avOpwrros 
e& Epywv vopov, ea pn Sia wiatews "Incod Xpiotod, Gal. i. 16. 
Faith is subjectively what grace is objectively (the object of faith 
is indeed just the grace of God which has appeared in Christ), and 
thus grace is the objective principle of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. Everything here depends on grace, as being the 
outcome of the divine love, which is the primary cause of the work 
of redemption in God’s own nature, Rom. lii. 24, v. 8. We are 
Sicatodpevor Swpedv TH avrod ydpits, and the antithesis between 
Sixavodobar ex Tiatews and the Sixacoodvyn vomov consists just in 
this, that the former is done freely through grace alone. For if 
there be a righteousness of the law which it is possible to attain 
through works of the law, then Christ has died in vain, Gal ii. 21, 
because the grace which his death has purchased would then be 
completely superfluous. There would then be no need of it, because 
the Sccatootvn Sua vdpov proceeds on the directly opposite principle, 
that as the apostle says, Rom. iv. 4, 7d épyafoueve 6 pcos ov 
Royiteras Kata ydpw, aGdrAa Kata dpeiAnua. That which comes 
about cata ope/Anpa, from indebtedness, is the opposite of what 
comes about cara yapw or dwpeay ; the former is what a man has 
a right to claim, since it is nothing but an effect, arising from, and 
implicitly contained in, a cause which is present in ourselves. 
Here effect follows cause of necessity and without external inter- 
vention. He who has the épya vépou receives the Sinatocdvn Kara 
vowov by the same law by which the workman receives wages 
proportioned to his labour. With the Sueavodobar ex mictews, 
however, the case is entirely different; the one is related to the 
other as AoyiterOat and ov royitecOar. In the case of the eprya- 
tecOas and the consequent Simavotcbas e& épywv vopou, there can 


the death of Christ, viz., that in his body, the cdpé, and with it the sin which 
resides in the capé, is destroyed in its principle. 
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be no question of any AoyitecPar; but there is this in the case 
of Scxavodvabar ex Tictews. Faith itself Noyierar els Sixatoovvnp, 
namely, ro yn épyatouevm, who does not hold to épya, muctevovte 
8& ért Tov Sixawovvta Tov aceBn, Rom. iv. 5. The one S:xarodobar 
is thus related to the other as the mere representation and sup- 
-position of a thing to the truth of the thing itself. Thus starting 
from the S:cavotvabar €& Epywr, faith would require, first of all, to 
overcome the contradiction that the godless, the unjust, is held for 
just ; that he, who in himself is unjust, is yet just. This is the 
proper contents of faith, through which d:cavotc8ar becomes a 
Sixavotoba &x mictews. He who is to be justified by faith must 
first of all believe that this is so, and since the objective truth of 
justification consists in this, that what the justified person is to his 
own consciousness, he is also in the consciousness of God, in the 
judgment of God concerning him, in which the justifying act takes 
place, it must be a fact in the consciousness of God that he who in 
himself is unjust, is yet just. The Pauline doctrine of justification 
appears here in its greatest hardness. It supposes as actually 
existing what does not actually exist; its dscavovc@ar is not an 
actual being just, but a mere being held or being declared just, and 
faith, as the principle of this dccasodcOaz, is thus the imagination 
ayrived at in looking to Christ, that what really is not, yet is. 

If this be so, then the ScmavodcOas ex miotews certainly affords 
no occasion whatever for a xatynua such as there might be in the 
case of Sixavotcbas é& épywv, Rom. iv. 2; indeed man has nothing 
in himself at all that could set him in the adequate relation to 
God which is required in order to 8scavovcGar; for how is it 
possible that faith as a mere opinion that a thing is as it- should 
be, although it is in fact the very opposite, could have any influence 
whatever to procure such a relation? ‘We are here at the extreme 
point where faith in this merely putative sense, as a thing devoid 
of contents, seems destitute of all reality, and where at the same 
time it becomes clearly apparent, that if faith is to be the principle 
of dixavovc@at, it must contain in itself those definite contents 
without which it can have no reality. Whence then is faith to 
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draw these contents? When the apostle says, Rom. iv. 5, that to 
the mictevov emt tov Sixawitvta Tov aceBH royibeTat 9 TioTIS 
avrod eis Suxacocdvny, he regards the faith which is imputed for 
righteousness as itself the S.cavocvvn, as itself the subjective con- 
dition of SiavotcOar. Faith is Sicavoovvn, or the moral quality 
which, when it is present, enables man to come into that adequate | 
relation towards God which the idea of S:cavodcar represents. 
The moral element of faith can only consist in this, that the 
believer (not as Riickert observes on Rom. iv. 5, though he is not 
righteous yet, yet has the wish to become so, a consideration which 
is out of place here, but) believes the Sicadv tov aceB7j in this 
very point, that the doers is no longer an aceis, but a Sécauos. 
But how can he believe this without being at the same time 
conscious of the foundation on which this faith rests? The 
foundation on which this faith rests can only be Christ. While 
the believer makes Christ the contents of his faith, the 
mlotis which was reckoned for Sicasoctvn, or the Sixavoovvy 
which consists in nothing but iors, the Siavocdvn which 
faith does not realize but only takes for granted, and which is 
therefore only an imagined S:«avocvvn, is turned into a real one. 
For it is impossible to believe in Christ without knowing one’s- 
self one with him, and in this conscious unity with him, being 
aware of that which is the proper object of faith in Christ, as an 
immanent determination of one’s own consciousness, 

- Faith is therefore counted for righteousness to those who believe 
in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; and in the 
faith in God as the raiser up of Jesus, there is implicitly con- 
tained faith in Jesus himself, as the one who was delivered for 
our sins, and raised again for our justification, Rom. iv. 24, 25. 
While believing in him we know at the same time that we are one 
with him and we become in him the Sseatootvn Ocod, 2 Cor.v. 21, the 
Sixavocivn which he is made to us of God, 1 Cor. i. 30. His 
death is the cause why we, being now free from all the guilt of 
sin, can be the same as he is, without sin, and being in this sense 
righteous, are able to stand in the same adequate relation: towards 
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God, in which he stands towards him. It follows, however, from 


his death, that our faith in him brings us not merely this negative 


righteousness, consisting in freedom from the guilt of sin; he is 
also a Sixaiopya eis mavtas avOpwmors eis Sixaiwow bons (Rom. 
v.18). As he shows himself righteous in his death, so his death is 
for all men the ground of a justification which leads to life. For 
as in the disobedience of the one man, the many who have their 
unity in him became sinners, so through the obedience of the one 


man, the many who have their unity in him are made righteous. © 


In his obedience, in which he himself appeared as 8éacos, they 
themselves become Scxavoz in virtue of their faith in him; such, 
namely, as have in themselves the subjective condition of the 
adequate relation between man and God. In that negative aspect 
the liberation of men from the guilt and penalty of sin has removed 
everything that might have proved to men the cause of wrong 
relations towards God. There is, as the apostle says, Rom. viii. 1, 
nothing subject to condemnation in those who are in Christ Jesus ; 
all who stand in communion with Christ, who have become one 
with him in faith, are, as justified persons, no longer subject to the 
divine sentence of condemnation. But not only have they in 
themselves this negative righteousness ; they are positively, through 
a principle that has become immanent in them, placed in an 
adequate relation towards God. What renders the S:casoodvn dia 
vouov impossible, is that the law, though in itself spiritual, could 
not take up its place in man as spiritual, and thus become a unity 
with him. Now, however, what man takes up into himself through 
faith in Christ, as the mediating agency of his justification, is the 
vouos TOU Mvevpatos THS Cwhs ev XpiotS Incod. The law of the 
spirit (that is, the spirit as the principle which determines the 
whole direction of the man, the principle of the Christian con- 
sciousness as the vital principle of those who believe in Christ, 
and find in him alone the principle of their spiritual life) has 
made me free, the apostle says in the same passage, from the law 
of sin and death, from the power they have as a dominating 
principle. For what was impossible through the law because it 
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was too weak through the flesh, God has done by sending his Son 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin, con- 
demning sin in the flesh, that that which, according to the law, is 
accounted righteous, as the act which is highest, and which 
corresponds to the idea of righteousness or morality, might be 
realized in us, inasmuch as we walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. For those who are after the flesh think 
only fleshly things, but they who are after the spirit think spiritual 
things. The voyos tod wvevparos, as the apostle here designates 
the principle of the Christian consciousness, distinguishing it both 
from the vduos Oeov which one serves only with the practically 
impotent vovs, and from the vduos duaptias, which comes out 
through the cap€, is the highest expression for the Pauline con- 
ception of justification, the Svmavodcba éx mictews in its opposi- 
tion to the Sicavotcbar é& epywv vopov. There must be aiotis 
before there can be mvevya, yet ictus is only the form of which 
mvedpa is the contents; it is only in the rvedua that lotus be- 
comes the living reality of the Christian consciousness, informed 
with its positive contents. It is in the wvedwa, therefore, that the 
whole process of justification, as the apostle traces its development 
through its different stages, is at last completed. The true 
Christian dcacodc Gar is no longer a Sixatodcbar éx Twictews in the 
sense in which wiotis Aoyiferar eis Sixavocvyny to the miotevov 
émt tov Sicawodvta Tov ace8y, in which case the relation of the 
person justified to God rests on a merely imaginary Scxatocvvn, 
since, though essentially an aceByjs, he is regarded by the Sumardv 
as a Sieatos, and pronounced to be Sveavos. On the contrary, it is 
a true and real d:catovc Oar, because in the vopos Tod mvevmatos, in 
the mvevpa as the principle which determines his whole conscious- 
ness and life, he is truly and actually placed in the relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. The relation which, in the 
case of faith imputed for righteousness, was a merely outward 
one, has now by meaus of the rvedua, in which God communicates 
his spirit to man, and in which he dwells in man as the spirit 
of Christ, become a truly inward one, Rom. viii. 9. It is nowa 
L 
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relation of spirit to spirit, in which the spirit, as the principle 
of the subjective consciousness, is drawn into union with the 
spirit of God, as the spirit of Christ which is its objective basis. 
The Sicalowa tod vépov, the moral contents of the law as the 
moral self-determination of man, is fulfilled and realized in this, 
that the justified persons walk, not according to the flesh, but 
according tothe spirit. This walking according to the spirit is not 
indeed that éupevew év rao rots yeypappevows ev TO BiBXie Tov 
vopov, Too mounoat avd, Gal. iii. 10 ; for that remains even in this 
case a demand which can never be satisfied ; but in place of this 
merely quantitative fulfilment of the law, there has come the 
qualitative fulfilment ; the spirit is the principle of the fulfilment 
of the law or of moral conduct, and the spirit, the totality of dis- 
pare contains in itself also the totality of the law, the Simatopa 
Tov vopov. The Sicaiwpa Tov voyov which is thus satisfied is the 
Sucavoatvn @cov realized in man, and this Sucavootvn is also fen, 
for the vdjos Tov mvevpatos is the vopos Tov mvevpatos THS wns 
év Xpist® ’Incod, and the spirit of God who dwells in us as the 
spirit of Christ is as the wvebpa, Con Sua Siucavoodvnv. Where 
Sixacocvvy is, there is also «7, because the principle of the one as 
well as of the other is the divine spirit which has come to reside 
in man as the principle of his Christian consciousness and life. 
Thus, though the body still carries in itself, that is, in the cap€, the 
principle of sin, and is consequently subject to the power of death, 
yet in the spirit the man has in himself the principle of life ; the 
spirit which dwells in him, the spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, and will penetrate what of him is mortal more and 
more with the power of life, Rom. viii. 10,11. Thus that diKatos 
éx miatews tjnoerat, in which the apostle concentrates his whole 
doctrine of justification, has now become a truth and a reality. 
All that he says in the same connexion, Rom. vill. 12-17, of the 
spirit of the sonship of God, which makes itself heard in the 
Christian consciousness, is simply the definition of that highest 
stage, in which the whole process of justification comes to its 
completion and passes into the living reality of the immanent 
Christian consciousness. 


! 
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Thus the spirit is the element in which God and man are 
related to each other as spirit to spirit, and-where they are one 
with each other in the unity of the spirit. But this union of man 
with God, in which the essence of justification consists, is only pos- 
sible on the condition of faith.. The spirit is indeed the true and 
living medium of the union of man with God; yet it must not be 
forgotten that since we only receive the spirit on the ground of 
faith, the essential element of justification is nothing but faith, and 
that the bond of union, in which justification consists, is formed by 
faith only, being here the union of the man with Christ. Faith of 
itself transfers the man from his former condition into a totally diffe- 
rent one—into a new circle of tasks and duties. We see this in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The apostle describes the life of justification 
in its highest stage, viii. 1-17, but before this he has deduced from 
the conception of Sicavodcar ex mictews, and of the divine grace 
which is given in faith, Rom. v., the manner in which the union of 
man with Christ which faith has formed is to realize itself in prac- 
tice, Rom. vi. What faith in Christ lays hold of first of all is the 
grace of God reconciling men to himself in the death of his Son, 
and not imputing their trespasses to them, Rom. v. 10, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
But where grace is, there the law is no longer; throughout the whole 
domain of grace there is an end to every claim the law could make. 
If we be under grace, says the apostle, Rom. vi. 14,15, we are no more 
under law; law and grace are mutually exclusive of each other, 
Gal, ii. 21. Now if this be the relation between law and grace, if 
grace have so much the predominance over the law as to abolish 
the law altogether by grace, and render null and void all claims 
which it could make on account of the guilt of sin, then it appears 
that sin is not such a serious affair, and why should aman not sin 
if he be certain that grace is stronger than the law and sin? The 
apostle takes up this question, Rom. vi. 1, and shows, first, that his 
doctrine of justification is not open to the charge of allowing licence 
to sin; and then, that the justification which he teaches kills and 
extirpates sin from its very roots. The law is indeed abolished 
by grace, but grace has faith as its essential condition, and faith 
places a man in sucha state of union with Christ, that what is true 
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of Christ must also be true of him who has faith in him. In the 
fellowship with Christ’s life and death which faith procures, sin is 
put an end to in two ways: first, the death of the cap€ is also the 
death of sin; and, second, in the new life to which he who has died 
eth Christ must rise in virtue of his union with him, sin can find 
no place. All who are baptized into Jesus Christ, says the apostle, 
Rom. vi. 3, are baptized into his death; they are, therefore, buried 
with him through baptism into death, that as Christ has been raised 
up from the dead through the glory of the Father, so they also 
should walk in a new life. For if they be grown together with 
him in the likeness of his death, they will be one with him in his 
resurrection. The first of these two points, the being dead with 
Christ, is then further defined, verse 6; for we know that our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body of sin should be de- 
stroyed, so that we should no more serve sin, for he that is dead is 
absolved from sin. In order to apprehend correctly this latter 
proposition which embodies the general truth, on which the apostle’s 
argument proceeds, we have to remember how he regards the cap 
as the principle and the seat of sin. It is through his capé, 
his physical nature, that man is subject to sin and death. This 
dominion of sin and death can last only so long as the capé is 
vitally active and capable of asserting itself, As soon as it is 
dead, man is free from its dominion over him, and absolved from 
the claim which it makes on him; if in the death of the cap& he 
himself has died to the cap, then he has discharged his debt to it; 
not only is he free from it, but he has, as it were, formally and 
judicially cleared off scores with it, so that he stands over against 
it as a Sdeavos, a justified person. The apostle expresses this relation 
by the phrase, SeSvcaiwtas amo Tis duaptids. The cap€, however, 
is dead, or the man in the odpé€ has died to it, because he has died 
with Christ; for Christ is crucified for this purpose, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, Rom. vi. 6. Inasmuch as he died; he 
died unto sin, in reference to sin, Rom. vi. 10, since he condemned 
sin in the flesh. Through the surrender of his body to crucifixion 
he took from sin the power which it possessed in the sinful body. 
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Now from this the apostle draws the immediate inference that he 
who believes in Christ cannot, being dead, live in respect to sin, or 
in the service of sin, ver.11. “Thus do youalso regard yourselves, 
that you are dead for sin; let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body (the physical mortality of which ought to symbolize to you that 
other mortality, that it is already vexpov 77 dwaprtia), so that you 
should obey the lusts thereof. Nor do you yield your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, for sin will not or cannot 
have power to rule over you, because you stand no longer under 
the law, but under grace.” He, then, who is dead to sin, is also 
dead to the law, Rom. vii. 4, for this simple reason, that the law 
can reign only so long as sin reigns; for only under the rule of the 
law does sin develop its whole power, Rom. vii. 5. Thus the law 
itself seemed to call forth sin just in order that, in the guilt and 
punishment of sin it might appear in its whole power over man 
(hence there was at last nothing for it but to die to the law through 
the law, since it stood self-condemned in its insufficiency for man’s 
salvation, Gal. ii. 19). .A further reason why he who is dead to sin is 
dead to the law also is, that he who has died to sin can have died to 
it only in one way, viz. that Christ in his crucified body has de- 
stroyed the body of sin. As being dead with Christ, he now belongs, 
in virtue of this unity, to Christ alone, and thus through the death 
of Christ, all who have died with him are freed from the bond 
which binds mankind to the law. The apostle shows this, Rom. 
vii. 1 sq., through the analogy of a wife who is bound to her hus- 
band only so long as he lives. As death is in this instance the 
termination of a legal obligation, so in the case of the law; the 
law’s binding power ceases so soon as he who stands under the law 
is dead; thus, as soon as a man has died to sin through that unity 
with Christ which faith procures him, he is no longer subject to 
the law,—the old relation has ceased, and in the death of Christ, a 
new one has been formed. You have, says the apostle, Rom. vii. 4, 
become dead to the law through the body of Christ, that you should 
belong to another, to Christ, who has risen from the dead; and that 
in this fellowship you should no longer, as when under the dominion 
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of the law, the flesh, and sin, bear fruit to death, but should bear 
fruit to God, Rom. vii. 4-6. Thus the second of the momenta above 
mentioned, life with and for Christ, is conditioned by the first, the 
being dead with Christ. The bond which binds a man to the law is 
loosed because he has died to sin, and has been absolved from the 
law ; the new bond now takes the place of the old one, the bond 
of union with Christ, whose life is also his life; and he who lives 
in and with Christ lives to God. “If we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him; for we know that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dies no more. In that he has died, he 
died to sin for ever; in that he lives, he lives to God. So we also 
must regard ourselves as those who are dead to sin, and live to God 
in Christ Jesus,’ Rom. vi. 8-11. Christ himself lives in us as the 
higher principle which directs our whole being and life, in-which 
everything in us that is merely finite, and belongs only to our self, 
or private ego, is done away, that we should live no longer to our- 
selves, but only to him. I am crucified with Christ, says the 
apostle, Gal. ii. 20; he who is crucified with Christ, who knows 
himself one with the crucified Christ, has also the life of Christ in 
himself. In this unity of life with Christ, then, do I live, but I 
live only in such a way that that which lives is not this ego of 
mine; I for myself do not live at all, but Christ lives in me because 
I am one with him, and in this unity with him, he only can be the 
principle of the life that is lived. It is true that my fleshly life 
itself has not on this account entirely ceased, so that I should no 
more live in the flesh at all; but I live, so far as I live in the 
flesh, in faith in the Son of God, who has loved me, and given 
himself for me ; my life in the flesh is entirely a life of faith, and 
its being a life in faith causes it to be both these things at once, a 
life in the flesh, and a life of Christ in me; faith, as the bond of 
union with Christ, makes it possible for these two to exist together. 
What gives faith the power to unite the believer with Christ, or 
that in Christ which attracts faith, and unites us to him in faith, 
is the love through which he died for us and in our stead; for the 
love of Christ to us constrains us as a power coming upon us; 
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while we consider that he, as one, died for all, and that thus they 
are all dead; and he died for all, that they, in so far as they 
live, should no longer live to themselves, but to him who died 
for them, and is risen again, 2 Cor. v. 14. All that is parti- 
cular, individual, self-concerned is done away in him, and, in the 
thought of his self-sacrificing and devoted love, disappears before 
the universality of a spiritual principle. This love of Christ pro- 
ceeds itself from the love of God, who caused him to die for us, 
and it works love in us when it is received by us through faith ; 
faith passes over into love as the mlotis 80 ayarns éevepyoupern, 
Gal. v. 6. Faith contains from the first the element of love, as its 
practical principle. What faith is in itself as faith must become 
practical, and this takes place through love ; love is practical faith. 
Love in its connexion with faith is thus an important feature of 
the Pauline doctrine, for in it the law which was done away in the 
death of Christ is taken up again, only with a higher meaning. 
Love is indeed the whole sum of the law; in it the law becomes 
the law of Christ himself, Gal. v: 14, vi. 2 (ch évvopos Xpucrod, 
1 Cor. ix. 21). Though the law is abolished through the death of 
Christ, it is not abolished altogether ; only that in it is taken away 
which was merely external, which was merely positive. Set free 
from its outward form, the legal becomes the moral,—the law is 
received back into the self-consciousness of the spirit, and the law 
of Christ is the moral consciousness in its essential oneness with 
the Christian consciousness. Thus what on the one side is freedom, 
is on the other side subordination. The Christian is called to free- 
dom as being free from the law, but it is nota freedom in which 
the flesh, his sensual nature with its sensual impulses, may have 
its play with less constraint ; his freedom is Sovreveww addnrows Ov 
dydans, Gal. v.13. The ideas of freedom and unfreedom (servi- 
tude, constraint) pass here into each other. So long as a man is a 
servant of sin he is free from righteousness (€XevPepos TH Sukato- 
cvvn, 1.¢. free over against righteousness, so that he is not bound by 
it, will not be determined by it, Rom. vi. 20); but when he is freed 
from sin, he is a bondsman to righteousness, and has now to make 
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his members, which were formerly members of lawlessness, servants 
of righteousness to holiness of life, Rom. vi. 16 sg. This also is a 
condition of bondage, and bears a certain analogy with the condi- 
tion of the man under the law and sin, so that it also may be re- 
garded as a Sovdevew and SovrAwOyjvar; but where faith is, that is, 
the faith that works by love, there is also the spirit, and they who 
will be led by the spirit do not stand under the law, because they 
walk in the spirit, nor do they fulfil the lusts of the flesh ; as those 
who belong to Christ, they have crucified the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, Gal. v. 16, 18, 24. Thus the spirit, the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, which is the highest stage of justifi- 
cation, is also the principle in which the adequate relation in which 
justification places man towards God, is practically realized. The 
spirit presupposes faith as the subjective form in which man takes 
up the spirit into himself. Through the spirit, that which he is as 
a justified person in his relation to God, in his consciousness of 
sonship of God, is practically operative. It brings in a life which, 
in its relation to God, approves itself a holy one, and such that man 
is a temple of God through the spirit dwelling in him, 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
In its reference to men, this life approves itself as one which brings ~ 
forth out of itself the fruits of faith, which consist in love. In both 
these references, it is a life in which we live not to ourselves, but 
to Christ who lives in us.? 


1 The same subject is dealt with by the author, Neutest. Theol. 174 sg. He 
there enters more specially into the question how Paul’s demand for good works 
consists with his propositions as to the impossibility of justification by works of 
the law. To this he answers, p. 180 sg. (in agreement with my views, Theol. 
Jahrb. xiii. 303 sqq.), that the reason why Paul never thinks of any inconsist- 
ency here is,—that his doctrine of justification refers entirely to the relation of 
‘Christianity to Judaism ; that to be a Christian and to be justified are one and 
the same thing to him (so that the question could never arise in his mind whether 
the good works which have their origin in Christian faith contribute anything to 
justification). At the same time, he remarks that the antithesis of faith and 
works is only one of abstract thought and of general principle; that in reality 
the two are not thus independent of each other, so that the one might be present 
and the other entirely absent ; and that thus the opposition of justification by 
faith and justification by works is reconciled and brought to rest in the simple 
moral truth of such passages as Rom. ii. 6, 1 Gor. iii. 13 sq., ix. 17, 2 Cor. v. 10, 
ix. 6, Gal. vi. 7 sy.—Editor’s Note. 


FOURTH CHAPTER. 


CHRIST AS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
WHICH HE FOUNDED. 


THE doctrine of justification by faith was entirely within the 
sphere of the individual consciousness. It is only the relation of 
the individual to Christ that is there in question. Faith in Christ 
is first of all a personal thing; the most prominent fact of the 
believer’s consciousness is what Christ is for him, in this definite 
relation to him. But he cannot be conscious of this relation in 
which Christ stands to him without being aware, at the same time, 
that what is true of him is true of all the others for whom Christ 
died, as he died for him, since he, as the one, died for all, 2 Cor. v. 
14, The Christian consciousness which is awakened and inspired 
by faith in Christ is necessarily also the consciousness of a com- 
munion of believers, whose unity consists simply in this, that 
Christ is the principle of their fellowship. In order to denote the 
organic unity with each other of those who stand within this 
communion, the apostle compares them with the organism of the 
human body, Rom. xii. 4. “As we have many members in one 
body, but all the members have not the same office; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and as for each individual regarded 
separately, we are related to each other as members.” The apostle 
reminds his readers of this, in order to exhort them to unity and 
unanimity. As the body has different members, so in the Christian 
community there are different gifts of grace, according to the grace 
that is given to every man. There is prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith, there is ministry, doctrine, exhortation, etc. 
All these gifts then ought to work together for the common good 
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of those who are combined in the one fellowship, Christ being 
looked up to by all as the principle of this communion, it being 
always remembered that we & cdud éopev ev Xpiotd. But not 
only are we one body in Christ, as the apostle says, that is, as 
Christians, in so far as we are one with Christ in faith ; we ourselves 
also are, as he says, 1 Cor. xii..27, cdua Xpictow wat pédn éx 
pépovs. This is generally taken as if the apostle called the 
Christian community, the éxxdnola, of whose different offices and 
gifts he is speaking in the passage, itself the body of Christ. But 
it must not be overlooked that the phrase is only caua Xp., not 
To c@pa Xp. Now odpua Xp. (gen. obj.) is only a body which has 
the objective reason of its existence in Christ ; it is only in view of 
its relation to Christ that it is called a body, that is, it is a body 
(as the apostle expresses it in the first passage) inasmuch as we & 
coud éopev ev Xpior@. This designation of the Christian fellow- 
ship as @ c@pya Xp., not the cdua Xp., seems intended to bring 
out the merely figurative intent of the term; and the apostle 
explains his meaning more fully, verse 12: “As the body is one (a 
unity equal to itself) and has many members, but all the members 
of the body, though they be many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ.” Here it might appear very natural to understand 6 Xpiores 
as standing simply for the Christian church; yet the apostle’s 
meaning in this case also is probably that as there is a natural 
body, so also there is, in a figurative spiritual sense, a body, the 
whole significance of which—the proper conception of the essence of 
which—is in Christ; a cdma Xpiorod. And as every natural body 
is both one and complex, and consists of many members which are 
different from each other, and yet bound together to the unity ofa 
whole, so also with the Christian community as a spiritual body. 
The principle of unity of this spiritual body is originally Christ, 
but Christ operates here through the spirit. Thus in the spirit all 
who became Christians are one body, however they may differ in their 
natural extraction and in other particulars. For we are all, says 
the apostle, verse 13, baptized in one spirit to one body (so that as 
baptized persons we form one and the same society), and have been 
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all made to drink of One Spirit.1’ Since, then (we must supply 
this thought after verse 13), all who have been baptized form in this 
way one body in the fellowship of the same spirit, this unity can- 
not be formed by any one man for himself, but only by all together ; 
or, this unity can only be brought about by the difference of the 
many from each other, and must be such a unity as will allow 
each man to have his rights and free development (in the transi- 
tion from ver. 13 to 14 the apostle brings the idea mavtes into pro- 
minence, that all are to be taken together, that it is to be kept in 
view that in their unity they are also‘ a plurality of subjects 
existing beside each other). For the natural body also does not 
consist of one member, but of many ; and thus no single member 
must assume such importance for its own individuality, as to seek 
to exist only for itself and not as a member of the body. Thus no 
member can tear itself from its connexion with the body and with 
all the other members, as if to be only for itself, and itself to com- 
pose the whole body ; for the organism is that of a human body, 
a unity in plurality, and a plurality in unity, and can only subsist 
in all together. In this sense, then, does the apostle regard the 
Christian fellowship as one body; it is a totality, the constituent 
members of which form a unity by their reference to Christ; and 
it is an organic unity in which no one excludes the other, but 
every one receives the complement of all the others to make up 
the unity of the whole. The conception of this fellowship includes 
those two momenta, that of unity and that of variety ; and the 
principle which enables these two to exist together is the spirit. 
The spirit resolves the variety into unity, and introduces variety 
into the unity, and reconciles unity to itself through variety. 
The Christian community is a thing that is only becoming, and 
that it may be realized, it is necessary that every difference which 

1 There can be no doubt that the only admissible reading is Kal mavtes &v 
mvedpa émoricOnpev, and if this be so, then éroriad. can only refer to baptism. 
Our reception into the Christian church by baptism at the first planting of our 
Christian life was effected through the same spirit, and through the same spirit 


was that principle communicated to us in baptism, which is to serve for the con- 
tinual nourishment and furtherance of our Christian life. 
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originates elsewhere, every natural difference by which men are 
divided in their national, their political, or any other relations, 
should be done away. This is brought about, as the apostle says, 
by all being baptized in one spirit to one body. But the spirit 
which makes all differences disappear in unity makes them dis- 
appear only that they may proceed again out of itself; and 
that having taken them up into itself, and purified and 
spiritualized them in its own essence, it may send them forth 
as forms of its own nature. The very idea of its nature impels 
it to destroy itself, to disintegrate and divide itself into its 
elements, to cause the conception of its essence to separate into its 
essential momenta; for here there is not only a unity, but in the 
unity also a diversity, without which there is no living organic 
unity, no vital development. This is what the apostle says very 
significantly in the words: S:aipéoes yapicudtey eici, To dé 
auto mvebua, 1 Cor. xii 4. The one spirit individualizes itself 
in the various charisms which make one man to differ from another. 
As Christianity itself is yapis, and the spirit is the principle 
through which what Christianity is essentially, objectively, becomes 
a living reality in the subjective apprehension of the individual, so 
the charisms are the various operations and appearances which 
Christianity assumes, according to the nature of the different in- 
dividualities in which it finds expression. Thus, while the spirit 
individualizes itself in the several charisms, it can do so only in 
accordance with the different individualities in which these 
charisms are deposited, and which become Christian personalities 
only through the agency of the spirit. The natural, then, is given 
to Christianity; it has only to penetrate and inspire it with its 
own spirit. The charisms are originally nothing but the gifts and 
qualities which each man brings with him to Christianity; and 
these gifts and qualities are exalted into charisms because the Chris- 
tian consciousness and life are found on them, and reared on the 
materials which they bring, and moulded by the operation of the spirit 
into their different individual forms. What the S.acpécers Xaplopatov 
are in relation to the spirit as their principle, the Svaipécets Svako- 
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yiev are in relation to the Lord, since they have no object save to 
be used, through the services which every one can yield with his 
charisms, for the welfare of the fellowship of the Lord, and to be 
means towards the realizing of the common good, Thus the 
Suaxovias are only another phase of the yapicpara, and are related 
to them simply as the outward to the inward. The Suaipéoess év- 
epynuarey are essentially the same, only regarded from another 
point of view. Here these same operations are referred to the 
causality of God, which works all in all, as the first cause. They 
are also phenomena in which (as was the case with some of them) 
a peculiar divine influence is manifest. The spirit manifests itself 
in each of them after its individual character for the general good. 

The special charisms which the apostle mentions as wrought 
by the same spirit are the Adyos codias, the gift of delivering a 
lecture or discourse of special instructiveness in point of form and 
contents ; the Adyos yvwoews, a discourse in which the deeper 
spiritual sense of Scripture is unfolded, chiefly by means of 
allegorical interpretation,’ aéo7s, the faith in divine providence, 
which exhibits its special strength in extraordinary circumstances 
and emergencies. Then the yapicpara iapdrey, the gift of utter- 
ing a prayer full of faith in cases of severe illness, and that with 
such peculiar power and intensity as to elevate and soothe both 
the sick persons and others who are present. In this prayer the 
sick persons were commended to the divine succour, and their 
recovery was promised, if according to God’s will, with more or 
less assurance ; and thus the iawara to which this charism re- 
ferred were not a consequence which followed in every case, but 
rather what was aimed at—what was made the object of faithful 
prayer. Then the évepyjpata Suvdwewy, the gift of coming 
forward and working in special cases with remarkable energy, in 
the interests, and for the cause of Christianity, of exercising ex- 
traordinary vigour of spirit and power of action ; to work duvapeus, 
wonders, in this wide sense: the mpopnreia, the Svaxpices 
aveupdror, the gift of distinguishing whether those who declared 


1 TySaois sometimes stands specially for allegory. Cf. die Chr. Gnosis, p. 85 sq. 
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themselves prophets really were so, whether the Spirit of God 
really spoke through them, the yévn yAwoodr, and the épynveca 
yAwooav. All this is worked by one and the same spirit, who 
divides and distributes himself to each man specially as he will. 
All these charisms are free gifts and operations of the divine 
spirit, which manifests itself in them in its divers forms, and as it 
were disintegrates itself into the momenta of its own conception. 
All of them are simply the manifestation of that spiritual life 
which proceeds from the spirit as the principle of the Christian 
communion, to display and diffuse itself in that communion as 
‘the whole fulness and manifoldness of its cdua Xpicrod. And as 
it is the same divine spirit which produces all these operations, so 
it is the same which, as the spirit identical with itself, operates 
through all the periods of the Christian Church, in the same 
fundamental types of the Christian life. These types are, indeed, 
subject to modification, with the diversities of different ages and 
individuals, yet they are always present in the deep tendencies 
which are perpetually recurring and exhibiting the same variations 
and contrasts. The whole history of the development of the 
Christian Church is only the unfolding of the divine spirit, and. 
shows how it more and more individualizes itself and distributes 
itself into all its variations. As it can become manifest only 
because there are Svacpéceus yapropator, as it dacper itself in them, 
so the variety which this fact implies must work itself out in an 
ever-widening circumference. The greater the ‘fulness of the 
spiritual life which it includes within itself as the principle of the 
Christian body, the greater must be, not only the manifoldness, 
but also the divergency of the forms in which the idea of the 
Christian Church moves towards its realization. In this way 
everything which the one spirit that works in the Church 
contains within itself must be brought forth and made to 
appear. Only this must be observed, that however great the 
variation and the contrast of the forms may be in which the 


1 Cf. with reference to these latter charisms the essay mentioned, vol, i. 
p. 15. 
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Christian life is developed, the bond is nevertheless not severed 
which connects them with each other, and with the spirit, 
and makes them one; the spirit goes forth out of itself, only to 
return into itself, and to take back into itself the phenomena in 
which it has become external and objective to itself. It is this 
other side (essentially connected with that first one) on which 
the spiritual process in which the Christian life is developed comes 
back to itself again in the unity of its own inward motion, and 
becomes the process of the spirit mediating itself with itself, that 
the apostle has in view, when he insists again and again upon the 
point, that the principle of all those various charisms is that same 
spirit, identical with itself; when he insists so strongly that the 
one purpose of them all is to serve as means to further the common 
purpose of the Christian fellowship ; and when in this connexion 
he speaks of love as the element in which all diversity and con- 
trast, all particular and subjective interests must subside, and be 
subordinate to the unity of the idea. Thus what he says of the 
nature of love (1 Cor. xiii) has an intimate connexion with his 
doctrine of the charisms and of the Christiancommunity. In that 
love which inspires all her members, the church ought to realize 
the idea of her own unity ; in that love she should seek to return 
from all her differences to her unity. To this unity from which 
she comes forth, and to which she returns again when she is 
perfected, she is to be built up on the foundation which is laid 
once for all, which is no other than Jesus Christ. Everything 
that contributes to the furtherance of the Christian life is termed 
very fittingly, in the Pauline language, a building up; in this 
building up, the common work is to be advanced towards its end 
by every one doing his part in his own sphere, under the con- 
tinual operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Christian Church 
is, as a whole, what each individual ought to be for himself, a 
temple of God, in which the Spirit of God dwells; as the temple 
of God is holy, so Christians should be holy, for they are a temple 
of God (1 Cor. iii. 16 sq.) The notion holiness comprehends here 
everything that the Christian communion has to be in its most 
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general character, as the kingdom of God founded by Christ, and 
working out its accomplishment in Christ. The spirit which 
dwells and governs in the Christian communion, both in the 
whole and in every individual, is named the Holy Spirit—this is 
his specific predicate; and the object of his activity can be no- 
thing else than the holiness of the Christian Church, to be realized 
in the progressive sanctification of all her members. Christ him- 
self is eminently the dyzos, who has himself the wrvedua dyvwovvns 5 
and Christians are not merely xAntoz, persons called to the 
Messianic blessedness through the free grace of God in Christ, 
KryTot “Incod Xpicrod, but also dysov; as KdgrToé, they are also 
&yLol, KAHTOL dyvot, OF yryvacpevor ev Xpiat@’Inood (1 Cor.i. 2), ce. 
those who have in Christ the principle of their being made holy, 
who are themselves holy persons in their union with him, the 
Holy One. The fundamental and ever-recurring thought of the 
apostle is, that only in union with Christ can the Christian be 
what he is and ought to be as a Christian, that in him alone has 
he the essential principle of his being and his living, or is he 
himself a Christ, a Christian, as the German language expresses so 
significantly in the Christian name.’ The name ypcotvavol, used 
only by the adversaries of Christianity, expresses nothing but the 
external side of this relation; the expression émicadXovpevor To 
dvowa ToD Kupiou iyav Inood Xpuorod (1 Cor. i. 2), turns from the 
outward to the inward side of the relation; but the dvTes év 
Xpicre, 1 Cor. 1. 30; 2 Cor. v. 17, expresses its most intimate 
principle. In the ovres év Xpuor@, Christ is the immanent, sub- 
stantial principle of their being and life; in them, as a caua 
Xptorov, he is himself to be beheld in his identity with them; 
what is true of them is true of him. Whatever interferes with “or 
destroys the unity of the Christian communion; whatever, instead 
of drawing its members closer together in the unity of the spirit, 
divides them, or rends them asunder, is not merely a severance of 
the bond which connects the individual with Christ—it is a 
division and dismemberment of Christ himself (weuépucrae 6 
1 The German word for Christian is der Christ, the Christ. 
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Xpioros ; 1 Cor. i. 13). As the evar ev Xprore is, in its original 
conception, true of the individual as well as of the whole, it is a 
merely figurative way of stating the relation of the church to 
Christ, to compare it with the marriage-bond. The apostle says 
of himself (as founder of the Corinthian Church) (2 Cor. xi. 2) that 
he had espoused her to one man, in order to present her as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. The church is therefore united as a bride with 
Christ her bridegroom. The comparison, however, is merely 
figurative, and used for the purpose of exhortation, It is devoid 
of the dogmatic intention with which the idea is accompanied in 
Eph. v. 23 sq.’ 

Entrance to the Christian Church, admission to it in order to 
incorporation in it as a oda Xpictod, takes place by means of 
baptism, for all who are baptized into Christ put on Christ, Gal. 
iii. 27. They are baptized into Christ, because baptism is in His 
name, and thus accompanied with believing acknowledgment of 
all that that name implies. One cannot, therefore, be baptized into 
Christ without believing in him, and becoming one with him, 
so far as faith makes the believer one with him. This relation 
to Christ which is brought about by baptism is called putting 
on Christ, an expression which represents the relation, not as an 
outward, but as an essentially inward one. He who puts on a 
garment goes altogether inside it, and identifies himself with it, 
and since all who are baptized into Christ become one with him in 
the very same way, there is an end in this identity of everything 

1 A comparison of the Epistle to the Ephesians shows distinctly throughout, 
how, at the standpoint which it occupies, the ideality of the Pauline conception 
of the Christian church has passed over into the material conception of the 
Catholic church. What is with Paul quite ideally cpa Xpiorod is here quite 
definitely r6 gpa rod Xpiorod, Eph. iv. 12; there is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, iv. 4. A unity of faith in this objective sense, as the faith of the church, 
is not known to our apostle; he merely says, mavres eis eore év Xptot@ “Inood, 
Gal. iii, 28. Nor is Christ called xehady in the earlier Epistles, because the con- 
ception of the cdua has not yet reached, as a whole, this concrete and material 
development. The whole machinery of the organism of the church may be clearly 
recognised in the expressions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 12,16. Cf. 
Mise. zum Eph. Brief, Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 385 (Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 
381 sq.). 

M 
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in the outward circumstances of life that divides or distinguishes 
them from each other. In this new relation which is entered 
externally by baptism, internally by faith, there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, all are 
one in Christ Jesus. In this unity with Christ they are all one 
among one another, every man is simply a Christian, as all the 
others are, Gal. iii, 28, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. In order to be one with 
Christ, it is also necessary to partake in everything that is insepar- 
able from his person. He who is one with him lives in him and 
with him; but in order to live with Christ, one must also have 
died with him as he himself died. Therefore baptism, as baptism 
into Christ, is itself a baptism into his death, and in its form as an 
immersion, baptism represented this fellowship in Christ's death 
as symbolically a fellowship in his burial. It was very graphically 
represented in the rite, how one had to descend with Christ into 
death, and the grave, and the under-world, in order to rise with him 
again to a new life, Rom. vi. 3 sg. Being a baptism into the death 
of Jesus, it is, of course, a baptism for the forgiveness of sins, or, 
figuratively speaking, a washing away of sins. But this negative 
includes in itself all that is positive. When the apostle says of 
Christians, 1 Cor. vi. 11, that they are washed, that they are 
sanctified, that they are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and in the Spirit of God, this is nothing but a general description 
of the Christian character as imparted to the Christian even in his 
baptism. The operative principle by which one is incorporated at 
baptism into the Christian fellowship is the spirit; the spirit 
communicates itself in the rite as the principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

Along with baptism, the apostle speaks of the Lord’s Supper 
(not perhaps at 1 Cor. xii. 13, where, according to the correct 
reading and interpretation, there is nothing said of the Lord’s 
Supper; yet) at 1 Cor. x. 1, where he says of the Israelites, that 
“they were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 
and all ate the same spiritual food; and all drank the same 
spiritual drink.” This is all said with typical reference to 
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baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as the two essential elements of 
the religious life of the Christian community. The apostle here 
goes back to the analogies which the Jewish religion presents to 
Christian baptism and the Christian supper, in order to get a 
foundation for his argument about participating in the Gentile 
sacrificial feasts ; he impresses the thought upon his readers, that 
the higher the stage one has reached in the religious life, the more 
need is there for caution lest one fall: that all the privileges and 
blessings by which a religion is distinguished can give no security 
against the penalties which God inflicts on those who violate the 
religious communion that is sacred to him, or who fall away from 
the one true religion to heathenism and idolatry. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are thus equally essential elements of the 
Christian communion, and both equally contain in themselves 
that which constitutes its peculiar character and superiority. If 
it be through baptism that a man is incorporated in the Christian 
fellowship, the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, must be a means 
for the furtherance of the religious life in this fellowship, and as 
baptism not only unites all who are baptized into one body, but 
makes them a body of Christ, translates them, as it were, into the 
communion of one and the same vital organism with Christ, so, in 
the Lord’s Supper, the reference to Christ must be the same, and 
of equal scope. The apostle regards it from this point of view 
when he asks, 1 Cor. x. 16, if the cup of blessing which we bless 
be not a fellowship with the blood of Christ ? and the bread which 
we break a fellowship with the body of Christ? Since it is one 
loaf, the many are one body, for they all partake in the one bread. 
It can scarcely be thought accidental that in this connexion, 
where he is speaking of the body of Christ, he calls the Christian 
fellowship a body, and that because in it many are bound together 
into a unity. The leading thought on which the apostle is here 
insisting is, that by partaking of the cup and the bread, many are 
brought into one and the same common relation to Christ, and 
partake of Christ in the same way. And here the idea was 
probably before his mind, that the reason why Christ called the 
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bread with which he instituted the Lord’s Supper his body, was 
that this action makes the Christian fellowship a dua Xpsotov, 
since many take part in that same relation to him which his death 
has brought about. What the apostle, however, considered the 
chief object of the institution of the Lord’s Supper was, as he 
explains in the second passage which the same Epistle contains 
on the subject, xi. 23 sq., that it was to be an action for the con- 
tinuous remembering of Jesus, and especially of his death, 

which he gave himself for men, and brought them into a new 
relation towards God. The cup is the new covenant, or contains 
a representation of the new covenant as founded on the blood of 
Christ,—on the death of Christ on the cross. As often, then, as 
one eats of the bread and drinks of the cup, one is to show forth 
the death of the Lord till he come; what the partakers have before 
them, as the body and the blood of Christ, is to take the place of 
Christ himself, and to be to them instead of his own personal 
presence. The peculiar action of the rite is to be one connecting 
the past, in which he was personally present, with the future, in 
which he is to come again in person, and that by the most graphic 
and living commemoration. And. this commemoration, having to 
serve such a purpose, could fasten only on that crisis in the life of 
Christ, in which he was on the point of completing, by the sacrifice 
of himself, that which was the essential basis of the new religion 
he was founding. Thus the peculiar idea of the Lord’s Supper is, 
that in the elements the partakers have him, as it were, before 
them, as one who died for them; and in the elements become 
conscious of his bloody death on the cross, and thus regard them 
as the symbols of his body and blood. And so there can be no 
greater offence in reference to the Lord’s Supper than to partake 
of the bread and wine without being distinctly conscious that they 
are the body and blood of Christ. By doing this, the partaker 
~ becomes guilty of a sin against the body and blood of Christ, 
because, not keeping in his mind the great difference that obtains 
between this eating and drinking, which are so full of meaning, 
and every other, he fails thereby to realize the object for which the 
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Lord’s Supper was instituted—the ever-recurring proclamation of 
the death of Christ, and the continuous representation of his 
personal presence. Taking all this together, we see that the chief 
significance of the Lord’s Supper consists, with the apostle, in the 
historical commemoration of Christ as the founder of Christianity. 
As he himself received what referred to it in the way of historical 
tradition, 1 Cor. xi. 23, so the Lord’s Supper is itself to be a chief 
means of keeping alive the historical memory of Christ as the 
founder of Christianity. As a historical religion, Christianity 
depends on, and is bound up in, the person of its founder, and to 
keep up the historical connexion with him, constantly and livingly, 
is thus an essential condition of the continued existence of the 
Christian communion. The more nearly and the more immedi- 
ately, then, the Lord’s Supper connects the members of the 
Christian fellowship with Christ, the more does it become itself 
the actual centre of that fellowship, and that which constitutes its 
characteristic difference from all other religious fellowships. The 
central point of a religion must be just where its professors become 
most immediately conscious of that which is the essential contents 
of every religion,—atonement with God. According to the apostle’s 
own comparison of Christianity with Judaism and heathenism in 
this respect, 1 Cor. x. 18, this central point is, in the Jewish 
religion, the sacrificial altar of the one temple; in the heathen 
religion, the sacrificial cwltus generally ; in the Christian religion, 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is the showing forth of the 
death of Jesus, and thus of the atonement effected through him, 
One can appropriate this atonement only by historically re- 
membering the fact of the death of Jesus on the cross. Thus the 
Lord’s Supper, as the central point of the Christian religion, cannot 
be dissociated from this historical commemoration, and he who 
fails to hold the feast in living consciousness of what it means 
must thereby be removed more or less from the centre of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is only in the living reference to Christ and to his 
atoning death, as brought home to the consciousness in the Lord’s 
Supper, that the Christian community becomes a capa Xpictod. 


FIFTH CHAPTER. 
THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 


THE deep inward foundation on which the apostle’s doctrine of 
Justification rests is the moral consciousness of man: it is in the 
moral consciousness of man, as he is while yet standing under the 
law, that the law works out the proof of its own inability to save 
him. In this sphere law and faith stand over against each other 
in the relation of division and atonement. Now this contrast, which 
is found deepest and most intense in the individual human con- 
sciousness, presents itself also as a great historical contrast in the 
relation of Judaism and Christianity. It was through a breach 
with Judaism that the apostle’s Christian consciousness first took 
rshape, and thus it came about that he regarded Christianity in the 
» main as the opposite of Judaism. His deep conviction that Chris- 
‘tianity was a new Sia0jxn, and that it contained a totally new 
principle of the religious life, rendered it inevitable that he should 
define the relation of the two 8cajxav to each other as a relation 
of contrast. In describing this contrast, he exhibits profound and 
comprehensive ideas of the historical development of religion. 

The apostle sums up the chief result of the ante-Christian history 
_ of religion in the proposition, Rom. iii, 9, that Jews and Gentiles 
are both equally under sin, z.¢. that it cannot be said of any one in 
the Jewish or heathen world that he was a truly justified person, — 
because no one is without sin, and without faith there can be no 
forgiveness of sins. The apostle’s discussion in the three first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans amounts to an empirical proof 
of the proposition with which his doctrine of justification had al- 
ready furnished him, that no man can be righteous without faith. 
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If there be no righteousness without faith, the whole pre-Christian 
period must attest the fact by its predominant and continual sin- 
fulness. While, however, the apostle takes sinfulness to be the 
general character of the whole pre-Christian period, he refers it at 
the same time to a general principle. In that period sin reigns 
alone ; there was as yet no opposing principle to break the power 
of sin. Sin itself is the ruling principle of that period, and the 
ante-Christian and the Christian time, or Adam and Christ, are re- 
lated to each other as sin and. grace, as death and life, or as law 
and faith. The apostle deals with this great contrast in the passage 
Rom. v. 12 sqg. After contrasting the want of Sumasodobas e& 
épyov vdwou in the ante-Christian time with the dimasodobae ex 
aloteds as the new principle of religious life which has appeared 
in Christ, he rises to the general standpoint we have indicated, 
from which the ante-Christian and the Christian time are regarded 
in their essential difference. The universality of the reign of sin 
and death is proved by the simple fact that both had their beginning 
in the very first man ; from him they have been diffused to all men. 
' Therefore—the apostle draws this conclusion from the preceding— 
it is the same with Christ as with Adam; the one is, equally with 
the other, the beginning and the principle of a great world-his- 
torical period. It is here, as itis there, where through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for a distinct proof that all have sinned. This rendering 
of the words é¢’ @ mavres Huaptov, which are the key to the 
whole passage, is at variance with the explanations of that phrase 
which have hitherto been current, but I think it is the only admis- 
sible one. Grammatically é¢’ @ cannot be taken in any other sense 
than “because,” which is undoubtedly very common ; nor, if the 
statement é¢’ @ 7. fu. be taken only in its connexion with the 
foregoing, is there any objection, to this rendering. Do not the 
apostle’s words yield a perfectly adequate sense, if we interpret 
them thus; when once through Adam sin and death, thus intimately 
connected with each other, acquired the force of a dominating prin- 
ciple, death passed upon all men, because they have all sinned ? 
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Even if the apostle do regard sin and death as a general principle 
which rules irrespectively of the individual, that does not by any 
means preclude the supposition that the connexion between sin 
and death, which was first established through Adam, is brought 
home to each individual by means of his own sin. In order that 


' it might not appear as if the sin of the individual were the only true 


cause of his death, it was sought, instead of translating é’ @ simply 
“because,” to give it the meaning, “the fact being that,” “under the 
additional circumstance that,’ “in such a way as that.” In this 
way death would not be deduced from the sin of each individual, 
but this sin of the individual would be merely mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance which takes place in connexion with that death which 
reigns already because of Adam’s sin. But what end can it have 
to give the sentence é¢’ @ 7. Hu. a merely subordinate importance, 
and how ambiguously must the apostle have expressed himself if 
all he did to deny that the sin of the individual was the cause of 
his death, was merely to use a particle which, in addition to its first 
indisputable meaning, “because,” perhaps possessed that other 
meaning ; for even though é¢’ @=émt TovT@, &ru, as well as émt 
TovT@ wate, yet “under condition that,’ “and under the circum- 
stances that,” are not entirely the same. The question that has to be — 
answered for a proper rendering of ver. 12 can be no other than 
this ; why in the second part of the verse the apostle places death 
first, and sin after it; why he does not say, after the analogy of 
what precedes, “and so all men have sinned, and death has passed 
upon all.” But it is no answer to this question merely to take from 
é¢’ @ the meaning of causality, and make the death as far as possible 
independent of the é¢’ » 7. 7.; what we have chiefly to attend to 
is the connexion with what follows, since the apostle goes on with 
yap, ver. 13. And this is the great mistake in the way the passage 
has been treated hitherto: no regard has been paid to the connexion 
of ver. 12 with ver. 13, at least no satisfactory explanation of that 
connexion has been given. To make the connexion clear, we have 
to take the passage in this way: that, as in ver. 13, the apostle infers 
the presence of sin from the fact of the dominion of death, so also, 
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in ver. 12, he infers the universality of juaprov from the univer- 
sality of death, or regards the latter as a proof of the former. 
Through one man sin entered into the world, and through sin death, 
and so death passed upon all men, which shows that, which in- 
volves the presupposition that, all have sinned. For until the law 
sin was in the world; not even this period was without sin ; but 
sin is not imputed where there is no law, and it might therefore be 
said that there was no sin during this period ; but the presence of 
sin in this period is clearly demonstrated by the death which reigned 
from Adam to Moses. The men of this period must have sinned 
also, though their sins were not altogether like those of Adam, who 
sinned against a positive injunction. The apostle’s idea here is that 
sin as well as death is universal, and that they are inseparably 
linked to each other. The universality of sin, however, is not so 
immediately and clearly apparent as the universality of death, and 
so it is inferred that sin is universal from the fact that death is uni- 
versal, there being no death apart from sin, which is its cause. The 
whole argument, therefore, shows distinctly that though he sees in sin 
and death the operation of a principle reigning in humanity since 
Adam, he yet conceives the death of man to be brought about only by 
the imputation to each individual of his own actual sin. The passage 
thus proves the very opposite of what has generally been drawn from 
it as a locus classicus for the doctrine of original sin. The only ques- 
tion is whether é¢’ @ can be taken in the sense here alleged, and of 
this there can hardly bea doubt. The ordinary meaning “because,” 
is simply stated more distinctly in the phrase “ proceeding on the 
fact that,” “it being presupposed that.” The difference is simply 
that what “because” expresses objectively, is by that other rendering 
logically defined for the subjective consciousness. For the purpose 
of a logical demonstration, cause and effect, the thing implied and 
that which proceeds upon it, are held apart. ‘O Oavaros dundOev, 
ef’ oT. Hy. Means accordingly: Death came to all under the presup- 
position that all sinned, ze. the coming of death is a thing which 
involves, which cannot be explained except on the supposition 
that, all sinned; the one always implies the other. If there 
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be a time in which it might be expected that there was no sin, it 
is the time from Adam to Moses, and yet, as certainly as death 
reigned during this period, so certainly it was not without sin. 
That this logical explanation of cause and effect is the proper sense 
of é¢’ @, may be shown from the other two passages of the New 
Testament in which the phrase occurs; 2 Cor.v. 4; Phil. iii, 12. In 
these passages, also, the meaning I have indicated affords a much 
better sense than the ordinary “because.” In the first of these pas- 
sages the apostle says ; as being in the body we groan under the bur- 
den; now if he goes on, because we do not wish to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon, this yields no clear sense. Here also we must 
take é¢’ @ as marking the purpose of the argument. In the body 
we sigh under a burden; yet this does not imply that we desire to 
be unclothed, but only that we desire to be clothed upon; what is to 
be inferred is not the wish to éxédus., but the wish to érevd. The second 
passage is commonly taken thus: but I follow after, if I may also 
apprehend that for which I also have been apprehended. This, how- 
ever, is neither accurate nor clear. The proper rendering of éf’ @ 
must be this: which presupposes that, ete.; I follow after, if I may 
also apprehend it, which, of course, is only possible on the presup- 
position that I have been apprehended by Christ. A comparison of 
these three passages shows at once that é¢’ is inseparable, and is 
to be taken as a conjunction. Thus that other interpretation, which 
certainly adheres more closely to the ordinary meaning of the pre- 
position éi, but makes @ refer to @dvaros or to the sentence eis 
mavras dundOev, cannot be defended. Death is said to be the estab- 
lished consequence of sin, under the presupposition of which all 
individuals sinned, or the pre-ordained result to accom ee 
they sinned. This, however, would require not éd’ 6, but eis 0 

It is thus explained in what sense Adam is a type of the heed 
- or second Adam. These two, Adam and Christ, stand over against 
each other as the dominion of sin and death, and the reign of 
grace, in which the dominion of sin and death is done away. What 
the apostle remarks, ver. 15, of the difference between the two, 
is less essential and serves only to increase the contrast. It is 
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not, he says, with the gift of grace as with the trespass. For if 
by the trespass of one many died, much more (the more there were 
who died) has the grace of God and the gift in grace of the One 
Man, Jesus Christ, proved effectual in many. And it is not as it 
happened there through one that sinned, with the gift of grace. 
The judgment came from one man, as a judgment of condemnation ; 
but the gift of grace from many trespasses, as a judgment of justi- 
fication. If through the transgression of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more shall they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness reign in life through the 
one Jesus Christ. (The contrast is thus not merely the quantita- 
tive one of é£ évdsand é« rodney, ver. 16, but also a qualitative one, 
inasmuch as the reign of life through grace is infinitely better than 
the reign of death through sin, ver. 17.) As, then, through one 
transgression it came to a judgment of condemnation for all men, 
so through one judgment of justification it came to justification for 
all men. For as through the disobedience of the one man the 
many were made sinners (those who ‘are bound up in him, under 
the principle he represents), so through the obedience of the one 
the many shall be made righteous. The relations denoted in these 
antitheses are, in fact, more outward than real; but they serve to 
bring into prominence the leading thought of the passage, that 
Adam and Christ are each the representative of a world-historical 
principle. The whole period before Christ was the period of the 
reign of sin and death. Though each individual dies on account 
of his own sin, and each man’s sins are reckoned to him as trans- 
_gressions, just as Adam’s sins to Adam, yet there was a principle 
developed and realized in the first sin from the power of which 
principle no man could afterwards be free. . This principle is 
identified with the person of Adam, and thus Adam has a deter- 
mining influence over all his posterity, since the principle reached 
actuality in him, and operates from him downwards. The question 
of Adam’s own relation to the principle which in him became as 
it were a living personal power, whether the appearance of the 
principle is to be regarded as the consequence of an act performed 
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by him while yet in the state of freedom, or whether this act itself 
is to be accounted for by the operation of the principle, this 
question lies outside of the apostle’s sphere of vision. So far as 
the development of his views allows us to judge, there can have 
been no question in his mind on either of these two points : that 
the principle does not operate without, but only in and through 
freewill, and that it is a power independent of, and standing above, 
freewill. We cannot here discuss how the relation to each other 
of the two principles represented by Adam and Christ is worked 
out further in detail. It is time that we should turn to Judaism 
and the relation it bears to Christianity. 

_ The ante-Christian period was the period of the reign of sin; 
and in this description Judaism is included: in Judaism also sin 
reigned. Now Judaism is distinguished from heathenism by its law ; 
Judaism and the law are so identical to the apostle, that where the 
Mosaic law is not in force, he sees nothing more than something 
analogous to the law. How then is the reign of sin in Judaism 
related to the law ? does the law restrict it or confirm it? It might 
appear hardly necessary to raise the question; that it needs no 
further answer than what the apostle says, Gal. iii. 19, that the 
law was given because of transgressions, de. as a barrier against 
them. But the apostle makes two seemingly contradictory asser- 
tions : that the law conflicts with the reign of sin; and that the 
law has confirmed that reign. He says very clearly, Rom. v. 20, 
that the law entered the reign of sin just on purpose to increase 
the transgression ; to let sin, as it were, manifest all that it is and 
can effect, and work out its reign to the utmost. It can scarcely be 
wondered at that a seeming paradox like this has frequently proved 
a stumbling-block to the apostle’s readers. If the law were given 
for a certain definite purpose, surely that purpose must have been 
the prevention, limitation, and subjection of sin, and not its in- 
crease or furtherance. And yet from the apostle’s standpoint the 
difficulty is very easily solved. The explanation given by Riickert 
and others cannot indeed be deemed satisfactory : that the apostle 
does not recognise any such thing as chance, that with him every- 
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thing that happens is willed and ordained by God, and especially 
everything bearing on the great plan of redemption, so that when 
he considered that the law had brought about not less sin but more, 
and that by this means mankind grew riper and more prepared for 
the acceptance of salvation, that grace might find at last her great 
opportunity, he could come to no other conclusion than that this 
result—the increase of sin through the law which lay before him as 
a matter of observation—had been willed by God. But God can 
never have willed the increase of sin through the law ; if the law 
paved the way for grace through the increase of sin, then God 
willed sin or the law only for the sake of grace, and the question 
is not removed how, even on this hypothesis that the way to grace 
is to be through sin, the increase of sin could be brought about 
by the law? If this be an essential characteristic of the law, then 
God could not will the law without willing this as a condition 
attached to it. But how is it that the law, which is essentially 
andnecessarily the negative of sin, was a positive means for the 
furtherance of sin? 

Here we have simply to remember what the apostle’s conception 
of sin was, that it is what it is only through the consciousness a 
man has of it. The law has increased, intensified, and confirmed 
sin, inasmuch as it was through the law, because the law was 
there, that sin came into consciousness, and in consciousness sprang 
into vital existence and reality. ua yap vdpov, says the apostle, 
Rom. iii. 20, ériyvwots dyaptias, and duapria ove éddoyetrae BN 
&vros vopov. Here it might be said that the qualitative side of 
sin cannot be all that the apostle has in view; that he would have | 
expressed himself differently if all he meant to say was that actions 
which are not sinful in themselves receive the character of sinful- 
ness only through the law, since one becomes conscious of their 
disagreement with the law when they are held up to it; that he 
would have spoken not merely of wapamtwua (Rom. v. 20), but 
of érbyvects duaptias. But a correct analysis of the apostle’s 
proposition 8.4 vdjuou éméyvaors will show us that this qualitative 
relation of the law to sin is not essentially different from the 
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quantitative relation, the wAcovatew To tapawtwpa ; that the one is 
the subjective and the other is the objective expression for the 
same quality and operation of the law. Of course the law is not 
the immediate cause of sin; it does not itself produce those 
actions which are to be regarded as sin; it only brings out their 
disagreement with the law, and shows them to be sinful. Now, 
the more the law becomes the universal and exclusive standard for 
judging of men’s actions, the more deeply it sinks into their con- 
sciousness, the more does sin increase in quantity ; sin is heaped 
on sin, because in the light of the law there is so much that must 
be judged to be sin. In this way the law appears to serve no 
other purpose but to multiply men’s transgressions and fill up the 
measure of their sins. What it produces, however, to this end, is 
not sin itself, but the consciousness of sin, and thus if we confine 
ourselves to the objective side of the matter, we may say that the 
law was added to sin for the purpose of increasing it, or to cause 
the process of sin to complete itself in its whole quantitative extent, 
by the wrcovatew To tapdmtTwpwa; and this process is completed 
just in this way, that what is already sin in essence becomes sin 
to the consciousness. The law is given therefore for the realiza- 
tion of sin, only in so far as sin is not sin without the conscious- 
ness of it. Here we see in what way it is true that the law is for 
sin as well as against it. It is for sin, because sin runs its course 
through the law, and not without it; because without the law 
there is no sin, or without the consciousness of sin there is no sin. 
It is against sin because the consciousness of sin is in another aspect 
the necessary condition on which alone sin can be removed. Only 
where there is a Vivid apprehension of what sin is, is there a 
possibility that it will be removed ; the stronger the consciousness 
of sin is, the more is the power of sin broken even in this very 
fact. Where, the apostle says, Rom. v. 20, sin has reached its 
utmost measure, there grace predominates all the more; that, as 
sin has reigned in death (in the element of death), so grace might 
reign through righteousness to eternal life. The apostle’s view 
thus sees in the law only a stadiwm in the reign of sin, of which 
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he is speaking in the section Rom. v. 12-21. The law must come 
in order that the reign of sin may have full swing. Sin and death 
are the reigning powers of this period; but this is not to be taken 
objectively : it is only in the subjective sense in which the apostle 
says, 1 Cor. xv. 56, that 6 véyos is the Stvapus THs dyaptias. 

This is enough to show us that Judaism in the form of the law 
does not stand in such a merely negative relation to Christianity as 
the apostle’s words seem at first sight to imply. Judaism, as law, 
is opposed to the grace of Christianity, and thus admits of no other 
religious position than that which the apostle describes as arising 
out of the impossibility of any Sixavotcbar é& Epywv vopov. But 
Judaism is further the subjective mediation of this opposition ; for . 
the knowledge of sin is only possible through the law. And this 
brings Judaism incomparably nearer Christianity than heathenism ; 
indeed, the way from heathenism to Christianity lies, properly 
speaking, through Judaism, since that knowledge of sin, which is 
the indispensable and only preparation for the reception of grace, 
can only come from the law. But the relation of Judaism, or the 
Old Testament dispensation, to Christianity is more than this: not 
only is it in virtue of the law a preparatory mediating and neces- 
sary stage: the Old Testament and the New are related to each 
other as promise and fulfilment ; the Old Testament contains ideally 
what is realized in Christianity. The most essential, the central 

point in Christianity, justification by faith, as opposed to justification 
by the works of the law, is prefigured in the Old Testament. The 
faith of Abraham is essentially the same thing as the justifying 
faith of the Christian. Judaism, or the Old Testament, is not, 
therefore, to be regarded in the narrower sense in which it is equally 
with heathenism a particular form of religion, and stands in a 
negative relation to Christianity. It is something more than this ; 
it rests on a foundation from which it looks beyond everything par- 
ticular, and contains the same universality that is characteristic of 
Christianity. ‘This is what the apostle means when he calls justi- 
fication by faith a law, a vouos mictews. Here, from what is 
specific in the law, he abstracts this as its essence, as the proper 
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conception of it, that it is more than anything else a religious 
norm for the determination of the relation subsisting between God 
and man. Thus the law, as the law of works, is only the particular 
of that universal which is present even in this instance, and which 
is differentiated to one or other of two modes, the vopyos epyav or 
the vojos wictews. And as the particular cannot be thought here 
without the general, which it presupposes, so, as the apostle says 
in the same connexion, the God of Judaism is not only the God of 
the Jews, but also of the Gentiles; he is God absolutely, and as 
such, as the one Absolute, he must set up one universal norm of 
justification, and both for circumcision and uncircumcision this 
can be nothing else than justification by faith. How can it then 
be said that the law is made void through faith, when justification 
by faith simply realizes that which the law contains already as its 
universal, as the conception breaking through the particular form ? 
With this the apostle passes on to his discussion of the faith of 
Abraham, Rom. iv, 1 sgg.; and shows that in Abraham’s faith in 
the Divine promise there was that very imputation of faith as 
righteousness which belongs to the Christian idea of justification. 
Abraham’s faith was imputed unto him, and that while he was 
yet uncircumcised ; circumcision was by no means the reason of 
this imputation, but only a consequence of it. He received cir- 
cumcision merely as a sign of that justification by faith which he 
had received while yet uncircumcised ; so that he might be a father 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumcised, and a 
father of the circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham, which he had being yet uncircumcised, 2.¢. to those who, 
although circumcised, yet do not find the essence and the ground | 
of justification in circumcision, but in faith, and so do not seek to 


1 T take the passage, Rom. iv. 1, thus: If then the law itself consists essen- 
tially of faith, and everything depends on faith, what shall we say that Abraham, 
our father, gained by circumcision (kara odpka can only refer to circumcision, 
even though the expression is a general one)? He gained nothing by it, as little 
as by other works of this kind which belong to the same category with circum- 
cision, 
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be justified by the law, but only by faith. The apostle now goes 
on to show how little the law (that is, in its particular and specific 
sense) has to do with the promise which was given to Abraham in 
consequence of his faith. The promise given to Abraham or his 
posterity was the possession of the world. This possession, how- 
ever, was to be theirs not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of faith. Indeed, from the nature of the case it could 
not be otherwise ; for if they had been to receive it in the way of 
the law, through the keeping of the law, then faith would have 
‘been void and the promise made of none effect. For the law 
works wrath, 2.e. the opposite of that disposition from which the 
promise comes—law and sin being correlative ideas, so that where 
there is no law there is no transgression, but where there is law 
there is also sin and punishment, and the punitive displeasure of 
God. Since, then, the law had nothing to do with this matter, they 
were to receive the possession not in the way of the law, but in 
the way of faith, that they might receive it in accordance with grace, 
in order that the promise might be valid for all posterity, not only 
for the posterity from the law, but also for those from the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is written: I have made 
thee the father of many nations) before God, in whom he believed, 
as in him who makes the dead to live and calls into existence the 
things that are not. Thus faith showed itself even in Abraham to 
be the principle through which alone man can arrive at a saving 
relation towards God. As Abraham believed God, and his faith 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, so do Christians now believe, 
and as believers they are the children of Abraham, for it was in 
respect that God justifies the nations by faith, that the Scripture 
promised Abraham that all nations should be blessed in him, 
Gal. ui. 6. So far then is the Christian justification by faith, as 
opposed to the law, from being an encroachment on the religion of 
the Old Testament, that on the contrary it merely carries out what 
the Old Testament itself declares with regard to the law; it fulfils 
a prophecy which was given before the law, and the superiority of 
which to the law cannot possibly be questioned. The apostle 
N 
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shows, Gal. iii. 15, that this is the true position of the law, that 
the place it occupied in the organism of the Old Testament religion 
was only a subordinate one, and that it stands as far below Chris- 
tianity as below the promise given to Abraham, which simply pre- 
figured that which was to arrive at full maturity in Christianity. 
To his argument in this passage he prefixes the following principle 
as a truth universally recognised :—“A man’s testament, when it is 
legally executed and ratified, no one sets aside nor adds to it, nor 
alters anything in it by subsequent modification. If then even a 
man’s testament, when properly confirmed, is beyond the power of 
any one to set aside, or modify, still less can this take place in the 
case of a divine testament.” This major, containing the universal, 
is now followed in the apostle’s argument by the particularizing 
minor, “Now in the promise made to Abraham in respect of his 
orépua there is a distinct divine disposition ; it is defined in such 
a way that it can only point to Christ, can only be realized in him. . 
Thus (this is the conclusion) the disposition made by God, or the 
promise given by him to Abraham, can by nothing be set aside or 
made invalid; it must be fulfilled in Christ to whom it refers.” 
Owing to the intervention of the explanation about the omépya the 
apostle intimates his conclusion somewhat loosely, with the phrase, 
verse 17, rouTo 5é eyo, by this I mean, ete. If the divine dispo-. 
sition cannot be made void at all, then it cannot be made void by 
the law. The discussion turns on the law; what is to be proved 
is that the law cannot interfere with the continued validity of the 
SvaO7jxen in question. A disposition having reference to Christ and 
already confirmed by God cannot possibly be invalidated by the 
law which was not given till 430 years afterwards, so that the 
promise should become of none effect. For the promise would be 
made of none effect : for though the law also promises a blessing, 
so that those who keep the law may expect an inheritance (the 
KANpovop.ta, blessedness, as the reward and fruit of the fulfilment 
of the law : as even in the Pentateuch the possession and con- 
tinuous inheritance of the land of Canaan is coupled with the con- 
dition of keeping the law), yet this «Anpovoyia or inheritance is 
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in form a totally different one. If the «Anpovouia comes from the 
law, it is conditioned by the keeping of the law, and can only be 
realized in proportion as the law is actually kept; now as the law 
is always kept so very imperfectly, the crnpovoyia é« vopov is as 
good as none at all; while, on the other hand, if salvation be the 
result simply of the promise, then it is entirely free, bound to no 
limit or condition : it is an affair of grace alone, And this was the 
manner of the salvation which God promised to Abraham: &/ 
eTraryyedas Kexaptorat, verse 18. And if this be so, if everything 
depends on that S.aOy«n, and on it alone, on the promise given to 
Abraham, and if the law is to be left out of consideration altogether 
by virtue of this promise, then what is to be said of the law,—what 
importance attaches to it? The apostle had to meet this question 
here: he could not rest satisfied with the merely negative relation 
of the law to the promise ; it was necessary for him to say some- 
thing positive about it, if his utterances were not to lead to the 
conclusion that the law had been without purpose or significance. 
But the answer he returns to the question allows the law only a 
very subordinate function. The significance ascribed to the law 
is only intermediate, secondary, provisional : it was added, he says, 
Tov TapaBacewv xdpw. It was given after the promise had been 
given already, and was to have effect only during the interval 
between the promise and its fulfilment in Christ. The promise is 
and remains the most important, the substantial foundation of the 
whole relation in question; the scope of the law is entirely sub- 
ordinate; it was added, so to speak, only per accidens, tov tapa- 
Bacewv yap. The whole tenor of the passage shows that the 
view these words were meant to expréss was, that the law was 
given to set bounds to transgressions, to, hold men in check in 
regard to transgressions, lest they should go too far in them. All 
that the apostle says, be it observed, is that the law was given 
Tov Tapas. Xapww, ze. because there were transgressions ; the article 
points, as Riickert justly observes, to transgressions which had 
already been committed. The passages, Rom, iv. 15, and vii. 8, 
seem to assert that before the vowos there is no mapaBaats, but we 
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have to distinguish two meanings of wapaBacus, a wider and a _ 
restricted meaning. The wapaBacrs cannot, of course, precede the 
vomos as the transgression of a positive law; this is the sense of 
Rom. iv. 15; but inasmuch as the way man had to choose accord- 
ing to the will of God was always in some sense prescribed, there 
were always transgressions and deviations. ‘Awaprtia is indeed. 
opis véwov vexpa, but that does not mean that without the law 
there was no sin at all, but only that sin does not properly awake 
nor disclose itself in its full extent until it finds in the positive law 
the object in comparison with which it thus appears ; the more is 
commanded, the more is sinned. 

But scarcely has the apostle conceded to the law that it is a 
useful barrier against transgressions, when he at once adds two 
qualifications which serve no other end than to point out the 
subordinate position of the law as distinguished from the promise. 
First, that it was given by angels (in accordance with the later and 
peculiarly Alexandrine view, which did not allow even the giving 
of the law to be thought of as an immediate act of God, who is 
exalted absolutely above the material world) :<second, that it was 
given through a mediator, Moses. The passage, verse 20, in which the 
apostle defines the office of the mediator, is one of the most vexed 
passages in the New Testament : yet it only requires to be looked 
at from the point of view which the context naturally suggests, in 

_ order to receive a very clear and simple meaning. The distinction 
‘drawn above, between the éayyedda and the véuos, was that the 
former was given directly by God, and the latter through the 

| mediation of angels (and here this can only be said in depreciation 
of the law, though it is true that angels are made elsewhere to 
exalt the glory of the legislation, Acts vii. 53). The phrase év yeupi 
peoirov must thus denote something by which the law is made 
subordinate to the promise. And as Ssatayels 8: ayyédov does 
not touch the inward difference between the véuos and the éray- 
yedia, but dwells on a merely external feature, so the definition 
contained in verse 20 is to be taken in the same way, as merely ex- 
ternal. The question is, it is true, the idea of the mediator, but 
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what is dwelt upon first in defining this idea, is not the essence of 
the matter, viz., that the mediation he effects presupposes a con- 
flict, that he has to mediate between two divided and discordant 
parties. The first thing to notice about a mediator is this merely 
external and local feature, that he stands in the middle between 
two parties standing over against each other ; that he occupies the 
middle position, and so mediates the one with the other. It is 
thus that the idea of mediator is understood in the rabbinical 
passages which the interpreters have adduced, in order to explain 
peotrns. The function Moses has to discharge as mediator is 
simply to take what is delivered to him, given into his hands, by 
one of the parties, and to hand it over to the other. Data est lex 
manu mediatoris, it is said in one of these rabbinical passages, and 
in the same way év yerpt, verse 19, directs attention to the hand 
which bears and delivers the document of the law; it is thus that 
the mediator’s peculiar function is characterized. The sense of this 
passage, which has been twisted to so many purposes, is therefore 
this :—That the mediator belongs not to one party, but to both 
parties ; the mediator as such cannot be conceived of otherwise 
than as standing between the two parties: he is not himself there- 
fore one of the parties, he stands in the middle between them in 
order to be the middle person between the one party and the other. 
But God is one, z.¢., God is not such a mediator: he is only one of 
the two parties, he stands only on one side, and not between the 
two parties, who stand over against each other on the one side and 
on the other; he is thus one party for himself, as the other of the 
two parties, with which God is dealing in a 8caO7jxn, such as the 
émayyeria to Abraham, is one party for himself. Thus interpreted 
the passage bears a very simple and natural meaning ; it at once 
becomes clear why the apostle says the first time évos ove éotuv 
and the other time efs éorw, and that without any further defini- 
tion, since indeed none is required. It is hard to see what objec- 
tion can be raised to this interpretation. Thus 6 S¢ Oeos cis eotw 
does not refer in the least to the absolute, eternal and unchanging 
unity of God; this is entirely apart from the discussion ; God is 
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one simply as standing for himself, as one of the two contracting 
parties in this party-relation. And as for the law, what is said 
about it is the merely external statement that the véwos has a 
quite subordinate importance, just as the position of the peatrns, 
as one who is not efs, or rather (what can be said of none but him) 
who évos ove éorw, is a merely subordinate position. The éray- 
yedéa as a ScaOyen in which God efs éotuv, and in which no pecirns 
is concerned, stands higher than the vemos, which cannot be 
thought of without the ecirns and is essentially conditioned by 
him. The law belongs to the same sphere as the peoirns, to whom 
it is bound, and whose position is determined for him by the con- 
ception of what he is. One is not therefore warranted to place the 
vopos on the same line with the emraryryeNia, to compare it with or 
exalt it above the promise. All these other ideas about the 
relation of the érayyeAca and the véyos which interpreters have 
fancied they discovered in our passage, have simply been imported 
into it ;. however correct they may be in themselves, they do not 
belong to this passage. The apostle has indicated his meaning 
with sufficient clearness, and we need not travel beyond it. 

Up to this point the apostle has spoken of the vouos in such a 
way as if it were of no importance whatever, in comparison with 
the éayyedia. He admitted indeed, in verse 19, that it tov Tapa~ 
Bacewv yapw mpocerébn, yet no sooner was this said than he 
placed it far below the érayyedia, saying that it was Ssatayels 
&: ayyédov év yeupt pecirov; and when he added 6 peotrns 
évos ove éotw, 6 Se Oeds els éortuv, he represented the relation 
of the véuos to the émayyeda as one of actual opposition. 
Thus he comes very pertinently to put the question: Is the law, 
then, so far below the promise, that we should think there is 
an actual opposition and conflict between the two, that they are 
mutually exclusive of each other, and that thus in comparison 
with the promise the law is to be held not only unnecessary and 
useless, but an element of disunion and conflict? To this he 
answers: That is by no means the case. I am far from wishing to 
set up so disparaging a view of the law, and one which so little 
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recognises its significance. I do not depreciate the law to such an 
extent as to consider it of no further importance tome. Yet, on 
the other hand, I cannot, as the Jewish Christians do, value it so 
highly as to make Svasoovvn && épywv vowouv my highest principle. 
I must declare against this view. For if the Mosaic law contained 
such a law as could make alive or save, then righteousness would 
actually come from the law, then it would be possible to be justi- 
fied in the way of the law, by the works of the law. But this is 
far from being the case: in the way of the law there is no 
righteousness to be attained; the scripture itself asserts the 
contrary and declares the result of the operation of the law to be 
the very opposite. The scripture declares (cuy«decew in the 
declaratory sense, as Rom. xi. 32) that all is held under the might 
of sin, stands under the principle of sin, so as to be more or less 
affected by it. It declares this in passages such as those quoted, 
Rom. iii. 10 sg. And this has come to pass in order that through 
the knowledge (the apostle here expresses objectively and teleo- 
logically a process which cannot be conceived, but as subjectively 
mediated) that one cannot be saved in this way, the promise in the 
way of faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
And it is just this consideration, that that which, according to the 
scripture, is the result of the operation of the law, the manifest 
universality of sin, serves simply to prepare the way for the 
promise being fulfilled through faith, it is just this that leads us to 
_ the true view of the law, that it is to be regarded in itself, in its 
whole essence, as a mediating and preparatory stage. The chief 
stages in the apostle’s view of the world’s religious history are the 
erayyema, the vopos, and riots (miotis, though in itself sub- 
jective, is here taken objectively, the apostle regarding the subject 
entirely from the objective point of view as a divinely ordained 
historical process). Now before faith came, faith that is, as a new 
stage of the objective process of development, we were kept under 
the law as if shut into a prison with a view to the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. Thus the law was our school- 
master till Christ, that we might be justified by faith. Here the 
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apostle is merely drawing a conclusion which results of itself from 
the foregoing; and the idea of the maidayeyos contains nothing 
that was not present in the foregoing; he simply reverts to the 
principal idea prefixed to this section in verse 19, that the law 
TOY TrapaBdcewy Xapw mpocetébn. He now takes up this idea 
again as it has been defined and substantiated in the intervening 
verses. The paedagogic nature of the law must thus, from the 
context, refer to its holding back from transgressions, setting a 
limit to them. Inthe same way the law is likened, verse 23, to 
a prison where a man is detained and watched. It is only in this 
negative sense that the law is to be regarded as a tradaywyos, nor 
must what follows lead us to ascribe to it the function of an 
educator, as if it had been meant to lead to Christ by awaking the in- 
ward longing for redemption : the words es X piorov simply express 
that the law retained this interim and provisional importance, 
until, in the course of this development, the time came at which 
Christ could appear." And in this negative sense the word points 
to another class of men, so named among the ancients, the slaves 
namely, who accompanied boys not so much for education or 
training, as merely to watch over them. It is such a tutor and 
guide that the law is said to be. It was God’s intention, and the 
scope of this whole scheme of religious history that only when 
Christ had come, should justification by faith begin, a thing which 
was impossible under the law. This paedagogic state was only 
for the interval, only a preparation, and so it came to an end at 
once, and of itself, as soon as a new stage of the religious conscious- 
ness and life had come with the appearance of aléotus. Thus we 


1 Neander says, op. cit. i. 485: “Since the law put an outward check on the 
sinful propensity, which was constantly giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness, 
as by this means the consciousness of the power of the evil principle became 
more vivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgiveness of sin and free- 
dom from its bondage was awakened, the law became a mradaywyos eis Xpiordy.” 
Here two stages are taken together which neither belong to each other essen- 
tially, nor are thus connected by the apostle, at least in this Epistle. As a rein, 
a check, the law awakens in the first instance merely the consciousness of hinder- 
ance, of opposition, in which the man seeks to be freed, not from sin, but only 
from the law. [There are some modifications of the above view of the TraWayayos 
and the peoirns in my N. Theol. 166 f.— Editor. ] 
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stand no longer under the vopos tavdayeyos ; for us the law has lost 
its meaning and its use. Here the questions naturally arise whether 
miatis has made an end altogether of the tapaBacevs, for the sake 
of which the law was given? why, if the voyos be so far inferior to 
faith, the latter had not appeared before? and whether those, who 
as being under the law had nothing but the Sccavotcbar && épywv 
vouov, had not been justified nor saved at all? The apostle does 
not enter into those questions in this passage, he only takes a broad 
view of the process as it moves through the three stages, érayyedia, 
vouos, wiots. IIiares is just the érayyedia fulfilled and realized ; 
the actual appearance of that which was implicitly contained in the 
érayyeria. Thus the chief difficulty is presented by the vopos, 
which stands between these two, how it comes to be there at all. 
The apostle almost seems to say that it should not properly have 
been there at all: the relation of the vduos to the other two 
momenta is at any rate taken as purely external: the voyos has no 
inward connexion with the other; it is there merely rév wapaBa- 
cewv xapw, that there may not be a total want of government and 
order in the interval until wéo7is arrives, and that there may be 
something to serve as a thread, though in a merely external way, 
for the religious development. As long as man stands under the 
law’s discipline and severity, he is in a condition of bondage; law 
and faith are related to each other as servitude and freedom, or as 
the slave to the son and heir of the house. The apostle finds this 
relation also prefigured in Abraham, in his two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac. Ishmael the son of the bondwoman, the slave by birth, 
stands for the law, because the law places man in a position of 
bondage before God. Isaac, the son of the free woman Sarah, 
born, moreover, after a special divine promise, is the type of 
Christians as téxva tis émaryyedias. The one is a son only in the 
literal outward sense, the other not in a literal, but in a higher 
spiritual sense. The mothers of these two sons represent the two 
S:a0jcat, or forms of religion, Hagar the Jerusalem that now is, 
Sarah the upper, heavenly Jerusalem. This upper Jerusalem, the 
free, is our mother: for we Christians are Christians simply in 
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virtue of our Christian consciousness which assures us of our 
freedom from the law. Having this freedom, we belong to a 
SaOjen essentially different from the Mosaic, Gal. iv. 22 sq. 

When we consider the position which the apostle assigns to the 
law, and the terms he uses to describe its distinctive character, 
we see that the law is here degraded from its absolute value, and 
reduced to the rank of a subordinate. stage. Thus we can easily 
understand how Gnostics of the most pronounced Antinomianism 
appealed to our apostle’s authority. The law is given only for 
discipline and punishment, it is to act as a barrier, as a dam 
against men’s constantly increasing transgressions, that they may 
not exceed all bounds. And the law has not proved adequate even 
for this negative task of prevention; the scripture and the law 
itself attest that under the law sin acquired an unlimited sway. 
The law then is there only to appear in its impotence as against | 
the might of sin, which it has failed to subdue. The apostle has 
not further explained what in his view was the reason why the 
law was thus, as it appeared, so uselessly interposed between the 
promise and faith, as if to hold the two as far as possible asunder, 
and cause an interval to intervene before the promise was fulfilled 
in faith. But we are able to infer the thought which was present 
to his mind on this point, from his comparison of the law to a 
Tatdaywyos, a functionary who has only children to deal with. 
Then he calls the man who stands under the Jaw an infant (minor) 
in a state of dependence, in which he differs nothing from a bonds- 
man, and is under tutors and governors, and who cannot emerge 
from that state of pupilage and become the master of his in- 
heritance until a certain fixed period. Gal. iv.1 sg. In the same 
connexion it is said expressly that only when the time had come 
to its fulfilment, when this period had expired, did God send his 
Son. Considering this statement, and in conjunction with it the 
term otovyeta tov xocpov which is applied to Judaism, Gal. 
iv. 3, we see that the apostle stands here at the standpoint of a 
great and wide historical view, in which he distinguishes two 
periods of the history of the world and of religion. The former 
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of these, the ante-Messianic, as commonly distinguished in the 
Jewish view of history from the Messianic, he regards as in general 
the period of the tirociniwm of the world or of the world’s history, 
in which, as it must be at the beginning of everything that is to 
have a great history, all was yet rude and wild. This character, 
which the world as a whole possessed at that period, belonged also 
to the law: its raison @étre as a vdwos madaywyos was to take the 
Jews under its hard discipline, and hold them there till the 
beginning of a new period of cosmic and religious history. This 
new period was that of spiritual freedom, in which the unfree 
servile condition had reached its term, and humanity, hitherto 
a pupil and in need of a tutor, had grown into a free and in- 
dependent man, Short as the apostle’s words are, they are so 
chosen as to exclude every thought of chance or caprice entering 
into this process. The apostle places himself within the process, 
one which had indeed been predetermined in God’s decree, but 
which was nevertheless conditioned by the successive stages of a 
historical development, and in which no other cause than this was 
possible, since, as he indicates, humanity as a whole, no less than 
the individual man, is appointed to pass through certain periods of 
life. From this point of view the apostle recognised in the law 
simply a pedagogue appointed for the period of youth, and whose 
office was little more than to curb the wild outbreaks of sin. 
But the law proved unequal to this office, and simply demonstrated 
by its powerlessness the universality of the reign of sin. Thus 
in one aspect the apostle recognised in the law a mere rasdaywyos, 
but, on the other hand, he looked at it in the light of a divine plan 
of education ; could he then rest satisfied with this merely external 
view of thelaw? We see from the Epistle to the Romans that he did 
not confine himself to this view of it; and the harsher view of the 
law which we find in the Epistle to the Galatians is clear evidence 
that that work belongs to an earlier stage of the apostle’s activity. 
To apprehend the deeper meaning of the law, it was necessary to 
regard it not as a mere instrument of correction thrust in externally 
between the érayyedia and qiotes, but as itself an essential and 
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influential factor in the religious development under review. And 
this could only be through the assertion of a more inward relation 
between the law and sin. The object of the law was not now to 
be sought in the transgressions which stood over against it externally 
and existed independently of it and before it; and its relation to 
which was one of mere repression and prevention: the trans- 
gressions must be referred to their principle, duapria, and this 
latter could not be understood in its essence except in the light of 
the law. If the essence of sin be not what it is objectively, but 
what is subjective about it, the consciousness one has of it, then 
sin can only be realized through the law ; but as it is realized only 
in the element of consciousness, the law, in proportion as it brings 
it to reality, brings about also the inward possibility of its removal. 
Sin, being thus developed by the intervention of the law, comes to a 
head in the division of the man with himself which it brings about. 
Here the man realizes the whole power of sin; but in this state of 
mind he is already inwardly loosed from it and turned towards the 
operation of grace. Thus the law is not merely an outward stage 
of the history of religion: it is an inward momentum in the de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness: it is the consciousness 
of sin turning in upon itself, and it fulfils its mission in the re- 
ligious development simply by appearing as the consciousness of 
sin to mediate between sin and grace. This is the apostle’s stand- 
point in the Epistle to the Romans, where it is said of the law not 
merely that it rév wapaBacewv yapw mpocetéOn, but that it is 
Svvapus THS dpaptias, and that because dua vépou erriyveos THS 
dpaptias. 
We come now to heathenism and its relation to Judaism and 
Christianity. It might be thought that the principle stated by the 
apostle, Rom. v. 13, that where there is no law sin is not imputed, 
furnished us with his moral estimate of heathenism. But, on the 
~ one hand, the universality of death attests the universality of. the 
reign of sin among the heathens also; and, on the other hand, if 
they were judged incapable of having sin imputed to them, this 
would not elevate them in the scale of moral and: religious life, it 
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would, on the contrary, degrade them in that scale ; for unconscious- 
ness of sin must necessarily be followed at some time or other by 
consciousness of it. But the principle appealed to is not applicable 
to heathenism ; though the heathens did not possess the Mosaic 
Law, and were to that extent dvowos (Rom. ii. 12, 1 Cor. ix. 21), 
yet they were not absolutely without law. The place of a positive 
law is supplied in their case by the natural moral consciousness, 

which of itself informs them what they ought to do, and what to 
leave undone, Rom. ii. 14 sq. Thus the same reign of sin is found 
to prevail in heathenism as in Judaism, and even more strikingly 
than there; for the natural law could not be so effective a barrier 
against transgressions as the positive law,and the reign of sin declares 
itself in exhibitions of the grossest sensuality, which reduce heathen- 
ism morally far below the level of Judaism. But the characteristic 
difference between Judaism and heathenism is not to be looked for 
on this moral side, where both alike fall to be included under the 
idea of sin. The essential conception of heathenism is that it is 
a declension from the true idea of God, a denial and perversion of 
the original consciousness of God. There is an original and uni- 
versal revelation of God to humanity in which the heathens shared, 
which comes from nature and history as well as from conscience, 
and which was sufficient to make them acquainted with the nature 
of God, so far as it can be the object of human apprehension. It 
is therefore entirely their own fault that they did not preserve 
and complete the knowledge which God himself had thus given 
them of his true nature. This is a moral delinquency to be charged 
to their own free-will, the source of which is to be looked for 
mainly in their ingratitude, Rom.i.21. But when once through 
their own free-will they had turned away from the true God, their 
thought and imagination could not but turn from the truly exist- 
ent to the non-existent, the vain, the empty shadow. Their con- 
sciousness being no longer enlightened by the true idea of God, fell 
into an obscurity which not only debarred them from seeing the 
true, but caused them to set the false in the place of the true. 
Wanting the true knowledge of God they wanted also the absolute 
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principle of truth; they could place the standard of truth nowhere 
but in themselves, and so they came to regard their own thoughts 
and imaginations as the highest wisdom. ®acxovtes eivar coor 
énwpavncar, says the apostle, Rom. i. 22, obviously with reference 
to the Hellenic philosophy or culture. He saw in this philosophy 
a knowledge that was nothing more than subjective, devoid of all 
objective truth, sprung from the turbid source of human egoism. 
For, of course, heathenism could not be simply the negation of the 
true idea of God; it necessarily set up something else to take the 
name and honour of the absolute, in place of the true Absolute 
whom it denied. Though the absolute contents of the idea of God 
had vanished from consciousness, yet there remained behind the 
formal postulate that there must be something absolute. Hence 
heathenism is not merely a turning away from the true Absolute, 
but the perversion of it to its opposite ; it is the falsehood that that 
which is essentially finite and transitory is the absolute itself. 
This is the character of the heathen idol-worship, in which the 
$0£a which properly belongs to the absolute God alone is trans- 
ferred to finite beings, and the latter are substituted, as a spurious 
likeness, for the former. Heathenism, as the apostle apprehends 
it, is the theoretical confusion of the finite with the absolute, the 
identification of the true, the real, which is the nature of none but 
God himself, with the untrue, the unreal, the lie,—the placing of 
the creature on the level of the Creator. As the radical error of 
heathenism is an unnatural transposition of the true natural order 
of the universe, so its practical outcome in the moral life of man 
could be nothing but a perversion of the natural relations. 
Heathenism and Judaism both fall under the common term 
dpaptia ; the difference between them is the difference between 
sin and vice: vice differing from sin in this, that it is not merely 
the transgression of a specific injunction, which may have reference 
to a merely outward act, but an inward immorality, a degradation, 
disgrace, the pollution of the man’s nature. This is what the 
apostle means in the words, Rom. i. 24, rapéSwxev avtous 6 Oeds... 


>) b) / Pp) / a 
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copmata avtov ev éavtois. In enumerating the heathen vices, the 
apostle gives precedence to those, as most characteristic of heathen- 
ism, in which the unnatural perversion of the order of nature 
appears most clearly, verses 26,27. He deduces this practical per- 
version from that theoretical perversion of the consciousness which 
all heathenism exhibited, verse 28. And as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, so that they did what is not convenient. The moral self- 
debasement into which they sank was the natural, and in so far 
divinely ordained, consequence of the inadequate relation which 
their religious consciousness sustained to the idea of God. This 
view of heathenism followed of necessity from the idea with which. 
the apostle started, and which is the corner-stone of his’ whole 
thinking on the subject, that itis an apostasy from the true idea of 
God, which arises out of a moral aversion of the will from him. 
Striking and profound as the apostle’s description and explana- 
tion of heathenism are, yet to trace it altogether to moral per- 
versity is only half the truth. There is another and an equally 
essential consideration to be added, namely, that this moral deflec- 
tion could never have gone so far if the consciousness of God had 
been clearer and deeper to begin with. When all the elements are 
considered which go to make up the conception of the heathen 
religion, this must not be forgotten, that the consciousness of God 
originally present in it was not so deep and clear as elsewhere, that 
it laboured from the beginning under this radical defect, and stood 
in a position from which it had yet to develop itself, by working 
itself clear of the natural element with which it was entangled. 
At Rom. i. 19 sq., where he is concerned with a moral estimate of 
heathenism, the apostle devotes himself chiefly to the first of these 
two sides; but the other was not necessarily excluded, since he 
distinguishes different stages and periods of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind. We saw from Gal. ili. 19 sq., iv. 1 sq., that he 
regarded Judaism from this point of view, and so we might expect 
that he would look at heathenism in the same way. Accordingly 
we find that in that section of the Galatian Epistle he expressly 
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comprehends heathenism and Judaism in one term which places 
them both at the same subordinate stage in the development of 
religion. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the force of the ex- 
pression used, Gal. iv. 3,9, Ta otouxyeia Tod Koopov. The otovyeta 
tov kocpov are not the elements as the ultimate principles of the 
world in a physical sense, but the elements as beginnings of instruc- 
tion, appropriate for those who are still v7jrvov, still in the age of child- 
hood. The crovyeta must certainly include the law: and as the 
vyrot for whom the orovyeia are designed have already been placed 
(iv. 1) in the category of bondsmen, the apostle is here character- 
izing the relation to the crovyeta as a relation of bondage. Yet 
the point of view from which the law is regarded in the expression 
atovyera is different from that where it is called a Travdarywyos. 
There is at any rate something more than mere discipline and pun- 
ishment ; here the law is not merely for this negative purpose, but 
also for the positive end of instruction. The virus is to be in- 
structed, as befits his age, in the first elements. As for the words 
Tov Kocou, the writer is treating of the periods of religious develop- 
ment, and xécpos can only signify cosmic or religious history. The 
primary elements in which the vyzvos is instructed are the elements 
and beginnings of the world itself at the very beginning of its his- 
tory, when it was in a state still rude and imperfect, and the forms 
it had assumed were hard and severe. It is true that the law is 
the first and most important of these otovyeta tod Kocpou; but 
that is only in so far as it is regarded generally under the aspect 
of a religious development which still bears the features of a rude 
beginning. Thus it is probable that the apostle meant to include 
in the crovyeia Tod Kdcpov both Judaism and heathenism. In verse 
9, however, there can be no doubt that this is so. Here he is ad- 
dressing Gentile Christians whom Jews were seeking to influence 
in the direction of Judaism. He calls their leaning towards 
Judaism a return to those orovyeta, weak and beggarly elements, 
as he terms them, because there is nothing in them from which a 
strong spiritual life could be evolved. Where God is not yet 
known as a spirit, where religion is occupied with nothing but 
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the material, sensual, carnal (for this is the idea of the crowyeia), 
there all is dead and empty, there is no true vital principle, the 
religion is void of spiritual contents. These two religions are at 
the most elementary stage of religion ; they are occupied with the 
material, not with the spiritual; they place the essence of religion 
in things which belong entirely to the region of the physical life. 
The crovyeia are thus the first beginnings, the elements of religion, 
and the word conveys further the impression that this elementary 
religion is occupied with nothing higher than the elements, prin- 
ciples, and substances of the outward physical life. Judaism con- 
tained many of those purely natural elements: it also was bound 
to the natural, the material, as to days, months, fixed times; thus it 
also was a nature-religion, based upon those physical crovyeia, the 
natural being invested as such with religious significance. The 
atovyeia, then, the elements of religion* of which the apostle speaks 


1 The meaning generally given to crovxeta, elements of religion, or beginnings 
of religious knowledge, is asserted by Neander to be inadmissible, because Paul 
would then be indicating by it a common conception, applicable to a certain 
extent to heathenism and Judaism equally (Pl. and Tr. i. 465). ‘* But how,” he 
says, ‘‘could this agree with the views of Paul, who regarded Judaism as indeed 
a subordinate and preparatory stage of religion, but yet as one founded on a 
divine revelation; who saw in heathenism, on the other hand, that is, in idolatry, 
of which he is speaking here, not a subordinate stage of religion, but a thing 
entirely foreign to the nature of religion, a suppression, brought about by sin, of 
the original knowledge of God?” He proposes, instead, the following interpreta- 
tion : the entanglement of religion in sensuous forms, that is, her state of servi- 
tude under the elements of the world, is what is common to Judaism and 
heathenism. But we must ask if this be not as much as the other a common 
conception, applicable to a certain extent to Judaism and heathenism equally ? 
What difference is there logically between the one interpretation and the other? 
And what difficulty is there in supposing that Paul placed heathenism on one side 
on the same level with Judaism, and on another side beneath it? [In his Neutest. 
Theol., 171, Baur adheres only to one side of the above interpretation of orowyeia 
tod kéopov (on the meaning of the term in the Epistle to the Colossians, vide p. 
30). He says there that the orovyeia rod kéopou are physical elements and sub- 
stances as the basis of the heathen nature-religion, that is, the constellations : 
that in many things, in its symbols and ceremonies, its feasts, and its sumptuary 
laws, and in many other ordinances, such as circumcision, Judaism had the same 
physical character ; that the radical ideas of both, the principle of the religious 
consciousness in both, were so much bound up in the natural, the material, the 
sensuous, as to place man before God in no higher relation than that of bondage : 


O 
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here, are the physical elements, which were reckoned objects of 
reverence in both religions, the Jewish and the heathen, and served 
in a slavish and unspiritual way. 

Though this be so, yet heathenism stands far below Judaism : 
_ for the latter consists not only in the orouxera, but also in the law, 
and in the promises which stand above the law. Heathenism has 
indeed a law in itself, yet it is essentially different from the law ; 
and in the same way it is a religion, and yet no religion, because 
the conception of religion is only realized in the form of revelation. 
Thus Judaism, negative as its relation to Christianity is, is yet on 
the same line with Christianity in this,—that it is a SuaOyxn, a 
special institution of God, through which he has entered on a 
definite relation towards man. There is an old and there is a new 
SiaOnKn, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14, and the two diaOjxas are so closely and 
so essentially connected, that the new could not have come into 
existence without the old. It is true that circumcision has no 
religious significance for the Christian ; yet the way from heathen- 
ism to Christianity does, in a certain aspect, lie through Judaism ; 
it is impossible to understand the new SsaOj«n without being 
acquainted with the old. This explains to us why when the apostle 
speaks of the Old Testament in his Epistles he makes no distinc- 
tion between the Judeo-Christian and the Gentile-Christian sec- 
tions of his readers; and how, even when addressing Gentile 
Christians, he does not scruple to call the members of the old dis- 
pensation their fathers, 1 Cor. x. 1, thus indicating how in his view 
the two dispensations formed one connected whole. This is the 
essential advantage which Judaism has over heathenism, zreputoun 
over axpoBvoria. Though there is no distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles in their relation to Christianity, though in this respect 
the two are precisely equal, yet as soon as a comparison is instituted 
between the two, the "IovSatos is preferred to the “E\Anv, Rom. 
i. 16. The Jew stands at a higher stage of religious consciousness, 


so that in neither religion was God known as a spirit. In this he follows 


Schneckenburger : was sind die orovy.t. x. Theol. Jahrb. vii. 1848, p. 445 sq.— 
Editor.] 
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or, as the apostle defines the superiority of the mepitoun to the 
axpoBvatia, Rom. iii. 2, ematevOnoav Ta rOyLa TOD Oeod ™ 
Tepitoun. This, it is evident, does not refer to circumcision as 
such, but to Judaism as the religion of the circumcised. There is 
committed to Judaism something that heathenism does not possess. 
There is a peculiar treasure deposited in Judaism for preservation, 
God has declared himself in it in a special manner ; or, in a word, 
the religion it contains is the religion of revelation. Being the 
religion of revelation it is also the religion of the promise, in which 
that is contained in idea, which is realized in Christianity. It is 
to the Israelites that the sonship belongs, and the visible presence 
of God, the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; to whom belong the fathers, of whom 
Christ came according to the flesh; wherefore God who is exalted 
above all is to be blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 4, 5. This also is part 
of that relation of identity in which Judaism stands to Christianity, 
that in it everything that is distinctive and valuable in Christianity 
is already contained typically, symbolically, allegorically. The 
baptism of the Israelites unto. Moses is a type of Christian baptism. 
The food and drink with which they were supplied in the wilder- 
ness is a type of the Christian supper, 1 Cor. x. 1 sq. ; the slain 
paschal lamb is a type of Christ killed at the feast of Passover, 
1 Cor. v. 7. Thus Judaism is related to Christianity as the type 
to the antitype. 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A NEW PRINCIPLE IN THE WORLD'S 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


TuE relation of Christianity to heathenism and Judaism is, as we 
have seen, defined as that between the absolute religion and the 
preparatory and subordinate forms of religion. We have here the 
progress from servitude to freedom, from nonage to majority, from 
the age of childhood to the age of maturity, from the flesh to the 
spirit. The state left behind is one in which the divine spirit is so 
little apprehended, that those dwelling in it are without any higher 
guiding principle: this is heathenism, 1 Cor. xii. 2, 3: or it is the 
torturing conflict between the law and sin, beyond which Judaism 
can never pass. The state now reached is a truly spiritual con- 
sciousness charged with its own proper contents and at one 
with itself. It is only in Christianity that man can feel himself 
lifted up into the region of the spirit and of the spiritual life : it 
is only here that his relation to God is that of spirit to spirit. 
Christianity is essentially the religion of the spirit, and where the 
spirit is there is liberty and light, the clear and unshadowed iden- 
tity of the spirit with itself. Now what Christianity thus is as 
the absolute religion it is only through Christ. And the explana- 
tion can only be found in Christ, how the transition is effected 
from the first period, including heathenism and Judaism, to the 
second. This of itself, of course, should warn us not to think of 
a transition lying in the nature of the case and proceeding naturally 
out of it. In the apostle’s view Christ’s entrance into the world 
and into the life of humanity is a thing entirely supernatural. 
Christianity comes into existence by God’s sending his Son. Yet 
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this does not prevent the apostle from regarding the appearance of 
Christ and of Christianity in the light of a process developing itself 
in history and advancing through various stages. In all those con- 
trasts in the light of which Christianity is regarded, as that between 
servitude and freedom, nonage and majority, sin and grace, death 
and life, the first and the second Adam, we trace the idea of an 
immanent process of development, proceeding by the conflict of 
mutually reacting momenta, Supernatural though the appearance 
of Christianity is, it is not entirely incomprehensible. It is to be 
comprehended, in part philosophically, from the essential inward 
connexion of one momentum with another, and in part historically, 
from the historical conditions in which it appeared. As for the 
first, Christianity is the natural outcome of the process in which 
sin grows by the operation of the law into the consciousness of sin ; 
for this is the necessary condition for the approach of grace. The 
latter is most clearly stated by the apostle in the passage Gal. 
iv. 4. When the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, 
as one ryevd evov eK yuvatKos, ryevo Levov vo vomon, iva TOUS vio 
vowov éLayopacn, wa THY viobectay arordBopmev. That is to say, 
that God placed the man Jesus when he destined him to be the 
Messiah, or the Son of God, in that historical crisis where the ful- 
ness of the time was to ensue and the one period was to pass 
over into the other. On this account he was to be essentially 
man, and to enter into the world just as any other man, as one 
ryevomevos ex yuvatkos. This expression for being born as man does 
not directly exclude a supernatural generation, but in the connexion 
it certainly seems very unlikely that such an idea was entertained. 
He who is born of a woman is simply a man coming into exis- 
tence in the ordinary and natural way. He is yevopevos ee yuvar- 
Kos, and he is yevopevos vo vopov; he bears the impress and 
character of the otovyeta tod Kocpov. The apostle’s idea seems to 
be that since the transition from one period to another was to be 
made in his person, it was necessary that he should represent the 
first period in his own person. As he entered at his birth into the 
conditions of humanity, he stood also under the law: the law made 
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the same claim on him that it makes on all other men. Indeed he 
became the curse of the law, but not on his own account,—it was 
that by dying on account of the curse and discharging the claims 
of the law, he might bring in freedom from the law and make men 
children of God, vioi @eov. He himself is in a special sense the 
vios @Qcod: for in him humanity rises to the consciousness of 
unity with God, in him there is for humanity the principle of its 
new existence, where it is not servile, but free, not under guardian- 
ship, but of full age) Thus as it belongs to human nature 
that the man passes from the restrictions of infancy and youth to 
the independence of maturity, from the unfree to the free, from the 
servant to the son, so Christ entered into humanity as a Son at the 
time appointed for that event, that is, when humanity had arrived 
at its maturity. In this view Christianity is not merely a thing 
that has been imported into humanity from without ; whatever con- 
ception be formed of Christ’s person, Christianity is a stage of the 
religious development of the world which has proceeded from a 
principle that is internal and immanent in humanity. Christianity 
is reached by the progress of the spirit to the freedom of its own 
self-consciousness, and humanity cannot arrive at this period till 
it has traversed that of unfreedom and servitude. Christ as the 
principle of this period of human development is the second 
Adam over against the first. This antithesis as much as the others 
suggests that Christianity is one of the stages of an immanent pro- 
cess of development. This antithesis contains the main ideas with 
which we are concerned in this chapter. 

In the period of the first Adam sin and death are the ruling 
powers. Death is the wages of sin: that is, so certainly as a man 
sins, so certainly does he also die. The universal reign of death 
is what chiefly distinguishes the first period from the second. But 
do not men die in the second period just as much as in the first ? 
And if death comes because of sin and is the punishment which 
gin deserves and draws after it, then how can the apostle say, as 
he does, Rom. iii. 25, that God has left unpunished the sins com- 
mitted before Christ? If men died during that period, then their 
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death paid the penalty their sins had incurred and they required 
no other means of expiation. And if the death of Christ be a means 
of expiation set up by God, available to all men for the forgiveness 
of their sins, if sin has ceased to have such a hold on men that 
nothing but their death can discharge the penalty of it, and the 
power of death which reigned throughout the first period is thus 
broken in the second, then those who have received into themselves 
the grace bestowed in Christ and therein the justification by which 
life is imparted, should not die in this latter period. But if they 
do die in this period as much as in the former, then what is the 
difference between the two? Or are we to understand the long- 
suffering which God manifested in the first period to have consisted 
in this: that he did not suffer the human race to die out altogether, 
and that the dead were always succeeded by the living? But this 
is the case in the second period as well, and we fail to see in what 
sense it is true that the one period is distinguished from the other 
by death being the dominating principle of the one and life of the 
other. The solution of this difficulty lies in an accurate apprehen- 
sion of what the apostle means by the words fw7 and @avaros. 
He uses these words in a double sense, as including both the 
physical and the ethical, and neither of these two spheres is thought 
of without an implicit reference to the one and original element in 
which both have their common root. Death and life stand over 
against each other as the first and the second Adam. In the first 
Adam men die, in the second they rise to life, those namely who 
believe in him. From this qualification of the statement, that only 
those rise who believe in him, we see how the physical notion of 
life and the ethical are interwoven. If it be said that men die in 
the first Adam, the death here spoken of is first of all physical 
death ; they die because sin runs its course in them and is followed 
by death, the wages of sin. But this is merely the physical death 
to which man is liable at any rate in virtue of his bodily constitu- 
tion, and which: is not necessarily the extinction of his whole ex- 
istence. Why should so great importance be attached to death in 
this sense? This arises from the Jewish view of the nature and office 
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of the body as an essential element of the human personality. With- 
out the body man is in this view without any material basis for his 
existence ; if death asserts its power over his body, then the power 
of death reigns over him in his entirety ; all the privations bound 
up in the idea of death are now realized in him ; there is no longer 
any life for him, nor any salvation, nor any connexion with the 
kingdom of God. And if death is not to be the total severance of 
this connexion, if he is to look for a life worth having after death, 
then he must be assured of this point first of all, that death has no 
power entirely to destroy his physical life. Hence the great im- 
portance which the resurrection of Jesus possesses for the Christian 
consciousness. It is the positive and actual evidence of a power 
of life by which death is overcome. Physical death is abolished by 
physical life: in the resurrection of Jesus a new principle of life 
has entered into humanity. 

But physical death is not merely the natural end of life : it also 
results as the wages of sin under God’s decree of condemnation. 
Thus the life imparted to humanity through the resurrection of 
Jesus must be something more than physical life. Over against 
the xataxpiya of death there stands, as the apostle says in a preg- 
nant expression, Rom. y. 18, the Sccalwous fons. That is to say, 
the life given to humanity in the resurrection of Jesus is co-exten- 
sive with the change which transfers a man from the state of sin into 
the state of justification ; it comes in that change, and so is more 
than physical life, though it includes that also—it is life in the 
fullest and truest sense. But the chief evidence that there is 
such a life, in which death is conquered and abolished, is the great 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus. The apostle regards the resurrec- 
tion as the principal doctrine of the Christian faith. He writes 
to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xv. 3, that among the chief points of the 
doctrine which had been delivered to him, and which he had com- 
municated to them, were these : that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and was buried, and that he rose again on the 
third day. Now that Jesus rose again after his death is an out- 
ward historical fact, from which Christianity derives its objective 
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historical character. In virtue of this fact it is the AXoyos Tov 
oravpou, a doctrine founded on a distinct historical basis, and 
thereby essentially different from such truth as is evolved from 
pure reason, 1 Cor.i.18. It is therefore all-important that that fact 
should be properly authenticated ; and the apostle brings forward 
evidence on the subject, appealing to the appearances of Jesus both 
to the older apostles and to himself. One great function of the 
apostles in their preaching of the Gospel is to be witnesses of 
the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 15. But the resurrection is 
something more than this single historical fact: it also involves a 
general truth. For if it were in itself impossible that the dead should 
rise, then Christ could not have risen. Christ’s resurrection therefore 
has made it clear and certain to us that resurrection from the dead is 
possible, that there is such a resurrection. This knowledge is due to 
Christianity ; nor is its connexion with Christianity a merely out- 
ward or accidental one; Christianity as a whole is based upon the 
fact that a resurrection from the dead is possible, and that it has actu- _ 
ally come to passin Christ. If Christ be not risen, the apostle says, 
verse 17, then the faith that Christians have is vain and delusive : 
then there is no forgiveness of sins, and the guilt of sin is not 
removed from us ; hence the Christians who have fallen asleep are 
lost. Death reigns over them with the same dominion which it 
exercised from Adam to Christ: then there are no more miserable 
men than Christians are——they have much to suffer for their faith, 
and their hope in Christ is limited to this world, there is no hope. 
in him beyond. If the death of the body be not done away, if 
death as the end of this life be not succeeded by another life, then 
there is no power of life to overcome the mortality of man. In- 
spiriting and blessed as the Christian faith is even for the present, 
with its assurance of mercy, of justification, and of atonement with 
God, yet it is always liable to be disturbed and darkened by the 
thought of the death which is coming to the body; and there is 
no way out of this darkness and perplexity unless the Christian 
can become assured that out of the death of the body he will rise 
again to a new life. Even the spiritual life, which is the contents 
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of the Christian consciousness, would be no true life at all, if it 
were not at the same time a physical life. Without the resurrec- 
tion of the body the personality cannot continue, and the spiritual 
life of Christianity must embrace this, and bring the Christian the 
assurance that he will continue to exist with the same personality 
as at present. Christianity is therefore meaningless, and its absolute 
idea is untrue except in the light of this fact—that there is a resur- 
rection of the dead. It is not only that Christ rose from the dead 
—he could not have risen if resurrection were in itself impossible,— 
but that what happened in his case is also to happen to all others. 

Thus in Christ and through his resurrection a new principle has 
been introduced into humanity ; that principle has to be developed 
in humanity. This is what the apostle means when he says that 
Christ was raised up from the dead as the awapyn Tav Kexoupn- 
pevov. As death reigns over the period beginning with Adam, so 
the new principle of life which appeared in Christ rules over the 
second period. The two periods and principles agree in this, that . 
Adam and Christ are both human, since Christ is a man as much 
as Adam ; the one principle as well as the other is immanent in 
humanity. Christ as much as Adam belongs essentially to humanity, 
is subject to all its conditions and part of its history, and hence it 
is, that the principle which he brought in becomes incorporate with 
and a living power in humanity. As then in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive, verse 22. They are made alive in him 
because of their common nature with him, because he, who has in 
himself the principle of life, is a man like them. Now how are 
we to account for this sweeping statement, “ All shall be made 
alive’? On the one side, only those who are in Christ are made 
alive ; on the other side, the life is spoken of as co-extensive with 
the death in Adam. The reason of this is that the physical and 
the ethical idea of life are not held apart from each other. The 
life that comes from Christ is the life of the resurrection, and 
therefore a physical life; but, on the other hand, only those can 
obtain it who have the spiritual life that is awakened by faith in 
Christ. The life which comes from Christ, then, is a thing which is 
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mediated by the spiritual life of faith, and must be life in the 
highest sense, the blessed life. The being made alive would thus 
seem to mean nothing more or less than salvation. But it is 
asserted of all universally, and this plainly implies the apostle’s 
belief that the principle which has come to actuality in Christ is of 
sufficient energy and power to quicken all men for the resurrection 
to the blessed life. His whole argument on the subject leads to this 
conclusion. Adam and Christ are related to each other as death 
and life, as dying and rising again. The same human nature which 
perishes in the one rises again in the other. In contrasting Adam 
and Christ with each other as the physical and the spiritual 
principle, the apostle goes on to show that the one cannot exist - 
without the other, that the two things, death and resurrection, are 
essential momenta in one and the same process of development. 
For so it is written, he says, verse 45, “The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
psychical; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man 
was of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
As the earthy was, so are they that are earthy ; and as the heavenly 
was, so are they that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; nor can the 
corruptible inherit incorruption.” There is thus not only a material 
earthly life, but also a spiritual, heavenly life ; not only a physical, 
but also a pneumatical Adam. Some think that as the apostle is 
discussing the resurrection he must be speaking merely of the 
bodily constitution of the first man, with a view to showing that 
there are different kinds of bodies, higher and lower, physical and 
pneumatical, and that man rises from the lower to the higher. 
The human race, the apostle is thought to argue, is first endowed 
with an earthly body after the type of the first man, and only at a 
later period does it attain to a higher, more than earthly nature, 
after the type of the Redeemer, zc. of his glorified body. The 
present human body, then, is to be changed and glorified. But.this 
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is not what the apostle is saying. It is not only the bodily structure 
that he is thinking of when he calls the first Adam a living soul, 
and the second a quickening spirit,—the one psychical and earthy, 
the other spiritual and heavenly. He is thinking of the whole per- 
sonality of the two. This is quite clear when we remember how 
he does not regard the resurrection as being merely the restora- 
tion of the body, but as that state of higher greater life of which’ 
the glorified body is to be the seat.’ The resurrection does not 
consist, in his view, in a change of the human body taking place 
instantaneously at a certain crisis through a supernatural opera- 
tion of God. This was the unspiritual Jewish view. But to the 
apostle the resurrection is a form, a stage, of life, to which the 
whole system of organic life, natural and human, bears witness. 
He adduces the following arguments to show the possibility of 
the resurrection. 1. That nature presents us with phenomena 
precisely analogous to it, changes in which new life springs from 
death and corruption in the same individual. The most appro- 
ptiate symbol of the resurrection is the seed-corn which dies and 
yet lives again, verses 36-38. 2. Nature presents to us a great 
multiplicity and diversity of bodies or existences, some less perfect, _ 
and some much more perfect. Hence we conclude that man also 
may have not only a mortal but an immortal nature, verses 39-43. 
3. The two elements that make up man’s nature being the puyn 
and the rvetua (yuy7 here as the sensuous part, and including the 
oapé, the ~Wuyvxos being equivalent to the capxios), and the two 
opposite sides of human nature which are combined to a unity in 
him, being represented by Adam and Christ, the first and the 
second, the earthly and the heavenly man, the relation of the 


1 When the apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 44, omeipera: cGpa Woxtor, éyeiperar cua 
mvevpatikdy? €oTt oGpa Wuxikdy, Kal ott CHa mvevparikdy, this refers to the 
whole personality and substance of the man in the two distinct periods. It is 
not to be overlooked that cépa is to the apostle a different thing from cap, and 
a much higher thing. He knows of no resurrection of the cap&; the capé is no 
part of the man’s personality after the resurrection. Those who resurge exist 
only in a c@pa mvevpatikdy ; copa is thus to the apostle the concrete form in 
which the substance of any being’s existence is contained. 
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present life to the future cannot be conceived to be anything else 
than an advance from the psychical life to the pneumatical. If in 
his present state man stands at the stage of the psychical life, 
what is more natural than that this subordinate stage should be 
succeeded by a higher, should develop into the stage of the pneu- 
matical life? (verse 44.) 

Now the contrast drawn by the apostle between Adam and Christ 
is not merely that they are the antagonist principles of life and 
death, and that in the one men die, and in the other rise again. 
They are also the representatives, the one as apuxn, the other as 
mvevua, of the two great historical periods in which the life of 
humanity runs its course. The collective life of mankind is treated 
here after the analogy of the individual life. As with the in- 
dividual the psychical element predominates in the earlier period of 
life, the spiritual principle being quite undeveloped as yet, though 
of course not wholly wanting; and as this psychical period is 
succeeded by another in which the spiritual principle asserts itself 
more and more, till in the man’s full and mature age when he has 
reached the freedom of the spiritual self-consciousness, it gains 
complete ascendency,—so is it with humanity. The two periods 
are determined by their respective principles, Adam and Christ. 
In the first period it is only the psychical, sensual, carnal, side of 
human nature, that side which suffers the dominion of sin, that 
comes to the surface. In the second the spiritual is the predominat- 
ing principle, the whole thoughts, desires, and actions of men are 
determined by it. If human history be thus divided into two 
periods represented by and depending on Adam and Christ respec- 
tively, then we reach two important conclusions on the nature of 
these two periods. 1. The apostle does not seek to deduce the 
sin of Adam and of his posterity from any other source than their 
own free-will ; yet, at the same time, he could not altogether escape 
from the idea that the reign of sin during the first period was 
simply the natural predominance of the sensuous side of human 
nature at the time. The relation of the two elements of human 
nature to each other dictated a certain course which the develop- 
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ment of humanity could not but follow: no other course was 
possible. An earthly sensual man, as Adam was, he lacked the 
strength required to master the sensual impulses of his nature and 
to resist the tendency to sin which was inherent in his constitution. 
Abstractly his free-will may have been competent for such an 
effort, yet his will was insufficiently informed by motives, many 
of which could only be supplied by the reason and the spiritual 
sensitiveness to be reached at a later stage. This predominance of 
“sense, this impotence of the moral will, this tendency to sin, were 
a part of human nature from the beginning, and the apostle does 
not suggest in the remotest way that this was a result of the sin 
of the first man. Indeed he cannot have thought so; for if Adam 
was to stand in such a contrast with Christ, he must have been 
essentially yuysxos and éx yijs yoixos. 2. As Adam represents this 
side of human nature, and is its principle and the common root of 
all those in whom it is predominant, so we behold in Christ the 
principle of the other, spiritual side of human nature, This con- 
trast of the two principles, however, shows ‘us that it is something 
more than the resurrection and the state to follow it in the future, 
and the abolition it involves of the death inherited from Adam, 
-that Christ is regarded as procuring. What is obtained through 
him is the higher spiritual consciousness of man, awakened by 
Christ and invested with permanent authority and power. Christ 
is the principle of this consciousness, and the reason why the apostle 
speaks of it as a resurrection still in the future, is that the victory 
of the new principle over the old, of life over death, is most vividly 
represented in that form. The power of the new principle, more- 
over, can be best recognised and appreciated when viewed in its 
effects in the future world and in bringing about the final consum- 
mation. These future results throw a strong light back on the 
beginnings of Christianity, and show the immense importance of 
the epoch in the development of humanity which Christ brought 
about. The principle which has been brought to light in Christ is 
thus of infinite extension: and it is also infinite intensively as 
realized by the individual. It is the infinite Christian conscious- 
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ness, as a truly spiritual consciousness. The apostle expressly calls 
the principle with which Christ stands over against Adam, pneu- 
matical, and that though he is speaking of the resurrection. But 
the ideas of physical and spiritual life are so closely interwoven 
here, that the Christian principle could not be the principle of the 
resurrection, save in virtue of what it is in itself. The Christian 
principle includes and proceeds upon faith in Christ, on the assur- 
ance of reconciliation and unity with God, on the fellowship of the 
spirit, whose communications are the beginning and the condition 
of the whole new relation ; and it lifts the Christian up so high 
in the religious life, that all things give place to the idea of the 
absolute with which he is inspired: he knows that neither death 
nor life, neither things present nor things to come, can separate 
him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this absolute con- 
sciousness he already possesses that life which is superior to every- 
thing worldly, fleeting, and finite; and all that remains is that 
this life should manifest itself outwardly and extensively in the 
resurrection of the body. 

In order to understand how the physical and the spiritual 
elements are both comprehended and united in this life of which 
Christ is the principle, we have only to remember that the apostle 
represents the development of this life as the continued negation 
of the opposite principle of death. It is in the victory it achieves 
over death that its power and energy are manifested. To the 
Christian consciousness death is already abolished ; it remains that 
it should be abolished in outward fact. The resurrection is 
not merely a life given to men by Christ at a certain definite 
point of time: it is a life which men receive now, and. which 
carries with it the triumph of life over death. Each stage in the 
development of this principle is thus a stage in the victory over 
death. Every man rises again in his own order, the apostle says, 
verse 23. There are therefore several distinct stages of the process, 
The first negation of death is the resurrection of Christ himself, 
for he is risen from the dead as the firstfruits of them that slept: 
the principle is identical with his person, and he was necessarily 
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the first in whom it proved its power to conquer death. The 
second negation of death is the resurrection of those who belong to 
Christ, at his coming. At the Parousia of Christ, those who are 
dead rise again, those who are still living at the time are changed. 
Though they have not yet died and fallen under death’s dominion, 
yet the principle of death is in them, and they would necessarily 
succumb to it sooner or later. In them also, therefore, death has 
to be overcome, the mortal in them has to be transmuted into 
immortality, else they cannot share that life which begins with 
the resurrection for those who rise. Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor can the corruptible, this’ material 
and sensuous life which is composed of earthly elements, inherit 
incorruption. On this account the apostle designates as a mystery 
what was an unavoidable feature of his view of the future life as 
a post-resurrection life. It was a mystery in so far as it was not 
clearly realized—that all would not have died at the time of 
Christ’s coming, but that all would undergo a transformation 
(since the resurrection is also a transformation) ; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, as soon as it sounds, 
the dead will be raised incorruptible, and the living will be 
changed. For according to the order ordained by God, in which 
the whole process moves, from which the victory of the principle 
of life over the principle of death is to result, it cannot but be the 
case that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 50-53. After the resurrection of 
the dead, and the transformation of the living, comes the end, the 
end of the whole present history ; then, that is to say, when Christ 
delivers up the kingdom to God and the Father, when he shall 
have destroyed every rule and every authority and power, for he 
must reign till he has put all his enemies under his feet. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, for he has put all 
things under his feet. But when it is said that all things are put 
under him, it is manifest that this means all things except him 
who put all things under him. And when all things are subdued 
under him, then shall he himself, the Son, subject himself also to 
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him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all: vv. 
24-28. It is very evident that the apostle here regards the whole 
history of the world and men as the scene of the conflict of two 
principles, one of which has sway at first, but is then attacked and 
conquered and entirely destroyed by the other. The first of these 
principles is death ; the history of the world begins with this one, 
and comes to a close when death, and with death the entire dual- 
ism of which the course of history is the development, has entirely 
disappeared from it. In order to break the might of the principle 
of death, Christ appeared at the time appointed him as the Son of 
God the Father. God caused him, as it were, to issue from him- 
self, enters in him into the process of history, and subjects himself 
in him to the limitations of the world in its subjection to the 
principle of death; that in the finite the principle of infinity may 
be born and appear, and the world of death be changed into the 
world of life. The power of the death-principle is broken by the 
resurrection of Jesus, yet the life-principle cannot assert its full 
supremacy as long as the world’s history still goes on in time. 
Thus the common division of history into the ante-Messianic and 
the Messianic period is replaced in the apostle’s mind by the higher 
view that we are now in the aiay odros, and that the aiov pedN@v 
is to follow it. Now is the world of opposition and of struggle : 
Christ bears rule in the name of God, but only that he may sub- 
due all hostile powers in which the principle of death continues 
to assert itself. The world to come is the higher world where 
the battle between life and death has been fought out, and the 
victory is complete ; where every jar is stilled. Here the eternal ° 
and absolute God, who stands above all, takes back into himself, 
out of the historical process in which the world he had created 
stood over against him, all that is his, and embraces it all in the 
eternal unity of his own undivided essence. If the conflict of the 
two principles, life and death, be now concluded, and transformed 
to unity, then Christ, who is identical with the principle of life, 
cannot be any longer outside of God,—he must be in God. The 
opposition through which God sought to bring about the unity of 
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the world with himself has now come to an end, and there is no 
longer any need of mediation or of a mediator. Corruption has 
put on incorruption, the mortal has put on immortality, and the 
words of Scripture are fulfilled: death is swallowed up in victory ; 
death is robbed of its sting. The apostle adds, The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but the victory is given 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. In these words he recapitulates 
the momenta through which the transition from the one principle 
to the other takes place inwardly as well as outwardly. The 
mediation consists, in a word, in this: that the life in which death 
is overcome and abolished is the Siatwous Sons (Rom. v. 18). 

Here we might ask if God’s being all-in-all “is held to imply 
the final cessation of evil by the conversion of the wicked and of 
the devil. The question might be answered in different ways, but 
is of slight importance. It makes little difference in the main, 
whether the evil powers continue to exist in a state of entire ex- 
haustion and impotence, or whether they be at last attracted by 
the irresistible power of good. Whatever be thought on the 
question, it must be perfectly clear that if death is to be robbed 
of his last sting, then there can be no eternal punishment. 

Among the changes to take place in this development of the 
world’s history there are two which we may mention specially. 
They are connected with the great final catastrophe, one in the 
physical; the other in the moral world. The first is the transfigura- 
tion of external nature spoken of by the apostle, Rom. viii. 19 sq. 
Nature is to be set free from the vanity and finiteness to which 
. she has been made subject, and to be raised to the state of liberty 
which is the glory of the sons of God. Thus external nature also 
is one day to wear the likeness of that unshadowed Christian con- 
sciousness which is at one with itself and God, and is absolved 
from every limitation. The other occurrence which the apostle 
expects from the future is the conversion of the Jews. The blind- 
ness of a part of the Jews, he says, Rom. xi. 25, will last only till 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in to the Christian body. Then 
all Israel will be saved. If this is to happen only after the con- 
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version of all the Gentiles, then it must be at the end, just before 
the Parousia, and the general resurrection. And the apostle ex- 
pected that he himself would live to see the Parousia! What 
mighty events did he compress into the immediate future! But 
he has not given his reasons for these two expectations, nor did 
he make definite doctrines of them. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


FAITH, LOVE, AND HOPE, AS THE THREE MOMENTA OF CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


TuE process of the world’s history is thus divided into two great 
periods, with Adam at the head of the first and Christ at the head 
of the second. The first comes to an end in the present world; 
the second has its beginning here, but stretches into the infinite 
beyond of the world to come. The Christian consciousness is 
similarly divided between the two elements of the past and of 
the future. It goes back in Adam to the past, and follows the 
whole process of the history that lies between Adam and Christ ; 
and in Christ it directs its view to the most distant future, reaches 
out to the consummation of all things, and finds its rest im the 
result that lies behind that consummation, in God who has then 
become all in all. As directed to the past, the Christian con- 
sciousness is Christian faith; as directed to the future, it is 
Christian hope. Christian faith must of necessity be directed to 
the past. It is indeed the living present consciousness of Christ’s 
dwelling in us through his spirit; yet the proper object of faith 
is something that has happened, that is past, and in this instance 
it is the death of Christ upon the cross. All the different 
momenta of Christian faith are centred in the cross. And it is 
impossible to understand these momenta except by tracing them 
backwards, and going up through the series, sin, death, law, to 
Adam, with whom the series originated. Christian faith is essen-_ 
tially historical; what is immediate in it has yet been mediated 
by past events, and has its roots in the past. Faith, therefore, 
goes back to the past. It does not, however, take its stand at any 
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one point of the past, it is under the necessity of going back to the 
beginning ; from the beginning it is led forward again from stage 
to stage, from the past to the present, from the present to the 
future. Thus faith stands in the present as an element of con- 
sciousness, but lives in the past. This attitude of the mind 
towards the past comes out very distinctly in the view that every- 
thing in the past has reference to us, and happened principally for 
our sake, In the history of the Old Testament, in the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of the ancient people, the apostle finds a multitude of 
types of the various aspects of Christianity. He says, 1 Cor. x. 6, 
after mentioning a number of occurrences from the Old Testament, 
Tatra TUTroL juiv eyeriOnoay, that we should not lust after evil 
things, nor be idolaters, etc. All this happened to them as a type, 
and had reference to the future. The past thus contains a picture 
of the future, and does not find the object which it serves save in 
that future. Hence it is written for our admonition, eis ovs Ta 
TEAN TOV alovey KaTHyTnoev, on Whom the end of the world’s 
history is advancing, on whom the last eventful time is just about 
to break, in which that history shall reach its end and consumma- 
tion. The whole interest of the world’s history is concentrated in 
the té\n Tdv aiovev; here every event is solemn and important ; 
to this period all past events have been converging ; this period 
all past events have been prefiguring. Thus the past is consulted 
for an explanation of the present. But not only so: the present 
itself points us forward; it also is to reach a fulfilment in the 
future. The chief interest of the Christian consciousness is in 
the future, and thus faith, including as it does all the momenta of 
the Christian consciousness, yet admitting of different aspects and 
expressions, comes to be hope or longing. In thinking of the 
future, the faith which justifies assumes the character of hope. 
In the spirit, the apostle says, Gal. v. 5, that is, in our Christian - 
consciousness, we look through faith for righteousness or justifica- 
tion as the object of our hope (édmis Suxavoovvns as 2 Cor. i. 22, 
appaBav Tov mvevparos, the mvedua as appaBwy), we expect that 
that 8:cavocdvn, which is the object of our hope, will be realized, 
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Though justification belongs to the present as being wvedwars and 
ex Tiotews, yet as édais Sixatoovvns it is placed in the future. 
The divine act of justification is only accomplished in the blessed- 
ness of the future; this is a part of dvxavovobau, thus faith may 
come to be more occupied with the future than with the present, 
and then it will be hope. The Christian’s whole thought, and 
desire, and effort is occupied with the future; he is drawn to it 
by all the ties by which he is bound to Christ. He knows—for 
the apostle’s words, 2 Cor. iv. 14, may be understood of Christians 
as Christians—“ that he who raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead 
will raise up us.also by Jesus. For this cause we do not weary, 
but though our outward man perish, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our transitory light afflictions procure 
for us a transcendently exalted and eternal glory, while we look 
not at the things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen, 
for the visible is temporal, but the invisible is eternal.” The 
visible present is a vanishing momentum of the future which is 
as yet invisible; if the two be held side by side it cannot but 
appear that the sufferings of the present time are of no account 
whatever in comparison with the glory which the future will — 
make manifest in us. The Christian cannot but long for this 
glory, the thought of which engrosses him; his whole mind and » 
soul are possessed with longing, and he even imputes his own 
mood to outward physical nature and thinks that it sympathizes 
with his yearning. ' “‘ For expectant nature waits for the manifesta-. 
tion of the sons of God, for the catastrophe at which they shall 
appear in their glory as the sons and heirs of God. For nature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of him 
who subjected her; the hope being reserved to her, that she also 
should be freed from the bondage of corruption to the freedom 
which is the glory of the sons.of God. For we know that all 
nature groans with us, and is in travail from of old till now: and 
not only she, but we also, who have the firstfruits of the spirit, 
we also groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the 
redemption of our body. For we have been saved for hope (our 
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salvation is only the object of hope) : but a hope which is visible, 
is no hope: for what a man sees he can no longer be hoping for. 
But if we hope for what we see not, then we wait for it with 
patience,” Rom. viii. 18-25. Thus everything is summed up in 
hope: the deepest feeling of the Christian’s heart is yearning,—the 
~ patient waiting for what is yet to come. Even the spirit, which 
the Christian has already received, and in which the blessings of 
the gospel are already consciously his, even the spirit is only an 
amapyn, only the sacred initiation, only the pledge of something 
higher which has yet to come, of this namely: that the mortal . 
shall be swallowed up of life, 2 Cor. v. 5. This being so, the 
apostle proceeds :—“I have always good courage, and look beyond 
the present to the future. I know that so long as I am in the 
body I am absent from the Lord, for we walk in faith not by 
sight, but I have good courage and wish rather to go forth out of 
the body and to be at home with the Lord,” vv. 6-8. By force of 
yearning after the Lord and reaching forth towards him beyond 
the present to the future, the present and the future come to 
appear to the apostle to lie quite close together. Everything 
seemed to be pressing on to the close, all existing relations and 
arrangements were uncertain, and on the brink of being dissolved, 
1 Cor. vii. 29. The future world was already beginning to appear, 
he believed that he himself was to live to see the appearance of the 
Lord when he should come again and close the world’s history by 
his arrival, 1 Cor xv. 52. 

Thus the Christian lives only in the future; the present has no 
interest except as pointing to the future; so little does it weigh in 
itself, that if the present has been filled with a hope in Christ 
which is not to have its fulfilment in the future, then Christians 
are of all men most miserable; that if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then those are right who say: Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, 1 Cor. xv. 19, 32. The consciousness of the 
Christian has nothing in itself to hold on to, if it do not go out 
beyond the present. The consciousness of atonement and unity 
with God is indeed such a blessed thing that there is no greater 
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happiness for a man than to be by his holy life a temple of the 
indwelling God; and yet here it is as if it were not so, as if all 
this blessedness and holiness of soul were nothing in itself, and 
were of value only in the light of the future. There could be no 
stronger expression of the Christian’s dependence on the world to 
come. 

And is it then the case that the Christian has nothing in him- 
self now, and irrespective of what the future is to bring, that can 
lift him up absolutely above the limitations of his existence? Is 
the infiniteness of the Christian consciousness a thing yet to be 
attained, and not already present? To this we answer, that where 
faith is as yet nothing more than hope, and the spirit works only 
as the azapyn, there love comes in as a new element. The 
apostle describes the nature of love in the classical passage, 1 Cor. 
xii. ; without it, he says, the most distinguished spiritual gifts are 
nothing worth, since it is love alone that teaches how to use them 
well, so that they are really serviceable. Of the highest practical 
virtues it is the same, the utmost devotion and self-sacrifice are 
worthless if they do not proceed from love. He goes on to 
describe love and invest it with every possible distinction as the 
moral quality by means of which man becomes free from every 
selfish feeling, lives not for himself, but only for others, and has no 
ends but such as are lofty and universal. Thus it is love which 
gives the Christian consciousness and life its absolute value. 
Even faith is nothing without love, though love again is simply 
faith actively operative. “In comparison with faith and hope, then, 
the apostle distinctly calls love the greatest, since she is what she 
is immediately and absolutely, and therefore always remains what 
she is. She is greater than hope, for when the fulfilment comes 
hope ceases to exist; and she is greater than faith, for faith does 
not reach its object immediately, but mediately, it is not a 
mepiratety Sia etdovs. Our present knowledge is obscure and dim, 
not a seeing face to face. This knowing in part has to give place 
to perfect knowledge, this mediate and reflected knowledge to the 
immediate and direct. Even faith as a form of knowledge will 
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cease to be when it rises into sight. Thus love is the greatest of 
the three momenta of the Christian consciousness ; it remains what 
it is, it has absolute value even in the present. Now if love have 
absolute value in herself, if it be possible for the Christian even 
now to be filled with a love which leaves everything that is 
particular, egoistic, and limited, behind, and is her own reward 
instead of having to expect her reward in the future world,—if this 
be so, then is it not quite untrue to say that if there be no 
resurrection of the dead there is nothing better to be done than 
to eat and drink, since this life makes an end of all, and it is all 
the same whether a man lives so or so? Iflove be in herself of 
absolute value, then she is so without the resurrection, and all the 
more the more she is without any ulterior interest to inspire her, 
But the reason of her having this absolute value is that the 
principle of the Christian consciousness from which she also 
springs, faith with all that makes up its living contents, has 
absolute value in itself. Faith, love, and hope, are the three 
momenta of the Christian consciousness, the three essential forms 
in which it finds expression ; but while to faith and hope that 
infinity of the subject which Christianity promises is reserved for 
the transcendent hereafter, and is unattained here, love possesses 
that infinity here and now as her own immanent virtue. [otis 80’ 
aydans evepyounévn is mictes in possession of those absolute con- 
tents, which to méotus as expressed in édzris were still unattained 
and only to be expected from the future world. Love, therefore, 
or faith in the form of love, is a greater thing than hope. What 
faith is theoretically love realizes, a consciousness that is free 
within itself, and absolved from all limits and barriers. Thus the 
three momenta in which the apostle while at the highest stage of 
his contemplation sums up the whole contents of his Christian 
consciousness coincide with that principle, as we sought to 
apprehend and to develop it at the outset of our discussion. 


BGT ECE A PALER. 
SPECIAL DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN SUBORDINATE DOGMATIC QUESTIONS. 


In the preceding chapters we have been considering the Pauline 
doctrine as a connected and organic system, in which one idea rose 
logically out of the other, till the whole stood before us. We have 
still to consider some questions which may serve to throw light on 
individual points of the apostle’s system, though they do not 
materially affect its main positions. The question of greatest import- 
ance under this head is, how the apostle conceived of the higher 
nature of Christ. His doctrine of Christ is not indeed a key to his 
system; that system can be quite well examined and described 
even before this question is discussed ; yet we must of course devote 
some attention to it, and we may dispose of several other points at 
the same time. 

1, The conception or the essence of religion. 

If it be asked what is the apostle’s conception of religion, or what 
he held to be the essential element of religion, we must, of course, 
answer—Faith. This is man’s part in religion; what is to put man 
ina right relation towards God is faith and what springs out of faith. 
The chief proposition of the apostle’s doctrine of justification, 6 dvOpw- 
Tos éx Tlatews Enoerau, contains his definition of religion. Religion 
is essentially faith. Faith is taken here not in its contracted, but in 
its widest sense; it is faith in that which God must have in him- 
self in order to make man blessed, confidence in his omnipotence. 
With regard to faith in Jesus, faith, that is, in its more specific 
sense, when the apostle means to exhibit that element in it which 
belongs to religion generally, he uses the expression muctevew émi 
Tov éyelpavta "Incodv Tov Kipiov nwav éx vexpov (Rom. iv. 24). 
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And the distinguishing feature of Abraham’s faith is that he be- 
lieved in God as the Sworoidy Tous vexpovs Kal KaNaV TA pn OVTA 
@s ovra (ver. 17). This faith, that God can bring about what seems 
impossible, contains, on the one hand, an expression of absolute 
dependence on God, and, on the other, an attitude of mind, in which 
the standard of possibility is not taken from what actually is, which 
surmounts the present reality, and takes account not only of ‘the 
visible, but also of the invisible. Faith here means, to abstract from 
self and from one’s own subjectivity, and to cast one’s-self on the 
objective by which the subject is determined. It is the trustful 
surrender of the whole man to God. The ground of this confidence 
is not only God’s omnipotence, but also his love; but first of all it 
must be his omnipotence, because if God is to be the object of con- 
fidence, he must, first of all, have the power to do what love sug- 
gests. The most essential element of religion is thus, that man feel 
his dependence on God, and place an unlimited trust in him. 

The apostle, however, counts not only faith and confidence to be 
of the essence of religion, but also a certain amount and kind of 
action. He says, Rom. ii. 13, that not the hearers but the doers 
of the law are just before God; the difference between circumcision - 
and uncircumcision is given up, but is replaced by that between 
the observance and the non-observance of the law. For circum- 
cision profits if one keeps the law, but if one be a transgressor of 
the law then circumcision is made uncircumcision. If then uncir- 
cumcision observes what the law pronounces to be right and good, 
then uncircumcision is counted for circumcision. And the uncir- 
cumcision that is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judges him who with 
the letter and with circumcision is a transgressor of the law. For 
it does not matter what one is outwardly, but only what one is 
inwardly in regard to the spirit with which he keeps the law (Rom. 
ii. 25). Compare 1 Cor. vii. 19: Circumcision is nothing and un- 
circumcision is nothing; the main point is the rypnous évToAdy 
@cod. This view of the essence of religion rests on the idea that 
justification by works of the law is abstractly a possible road to 
attain that salvation which is religion’s ultimate end: If we omit, 
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what the apostle teaches further, that this road does not actually 
lead to that end, then the essence of religion must be the 
doing, the observance, of the commandments of God. But works 
and faith are related to each other in respect of the essence of re- 
ligion as Sixavodcbar && epryav vopou to Sixatovabat €K TLE TEWS 5 
works, as distinguished from and separate from faith cannot but 
be imperfect, and can only be the essence of religion in one of its 
lower stages. Ata higher stage that essence is faith. 

There are, however, some indications that the apostle regarded 
knowledge as the highest region in which religion moves, and 
placed knowing above both doing and believing. 

He draws a contrast between dim and obscured seeing in a mirror, 
and seeing face to face; between his piecemeal knowledge now, and 
that which was to come, the knowing perfectly as he was known 
(1 Cor. xiii, 12), These last words may be understood either 
generally, thus: I shall be both the subject and the object of the 
knowledge of the future world, where all is clear and transparent; or 
they may be taken of the knowledge of God: my knowledge of God 
will be as immediate and absolute as God’s knowledge of me. In 
any case the highest stage and form of religion is to the apostle that 
in which it is an immediate relation of spirit to spirit; if man’s 
knowledge of God be as absolute as God’s knowledge of man, then 
it is nothing but a knowledge identical with itself, the identity 
of subject and object in pure knowledge. Of the same knowledge 
the apostle says, 1 Cor. viii. 3, If any man love God, the same is 
known of him. The context of the passage is not satisfied by the 
interpretation Deo probatur. The apostle is speaking, verse 2, of 
the yraous which gdvavoi, of the yva@ous which is disjoined from love; 
and says that this is not the right knowledge, that there can be no 
right yvdous without the cabws Set yrdvat, which nothing but love 
can supply. Then he takes up the converse, verse 3, referring yraous 
to aya7n, and here he cannot mean anything but this,—that in the 
true ayamn the true yveous is also contained. In such a man the 
conception of yvaous is realized through his being known by God 
in loving God. This passive, being known, implies the active, 
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‘knowing: as the object of the absolute divine knowledge he is also 
the subject of it, in so far as it is in him, as he, the object of it, 
has it in himself. Thus he is not only the object, but also the 
depositary, the subject of this divine knowledge of him. Thus 
religion is also knowledge—the highest absolute knowledge on 
man’s part, as on God’s part. God is known by man in the same 
absolute way as man by God; in this same absolute knowledge 
God and man are one. 

2. The doctrine of God." 

What is most remarkable in the apostle’s doctrine of God is how 
he seeks to remove from the idea of God everything particular, 
limited and finite, and to retain nothing but the pure idea of the 
absolute. The final result of the whole world-process is that God 
may be all in all, and this point of view is consistently adhered to 
throughout. Whatever subject he happens to be considering, its 
reference to God is always an essential part of it; and the more he 
labours to grasp the subject in all its various aspects, and exhibit 
the whole system of its parts and connexions, the more does the 
whole train of thought seem to carry him at last by a natural attrac- 
tion to the absolute idea of God, to find there his conclusion and 
resting-place. As everything proceeds from God, so everything is 
to be referred to him. The one God is the Father, é€ ov ra wavta 
Kar typels ets avtov (1 Cor. viii. 6), or in the more comprehensive 
expression of Rom. xi. 36, é€ avtod Kat Sv avTovd Kat eis avTov Ta 
advra, all things proceed from him, all things come to actuality 
through him, all things have in him their final purpose. As God 
in this absolute sense, he is further the Father of Jesus Christ, by 
whom the whole work of redemption was ordained: ra mwavta éx 
Tov Ocod, Tov Katadddkavtos jyas éavT@ Sva "Inood Xpiotovd 
(2 Cor. v.18). This constant reference to the one and universally 
efficient causality of God, and the consequent feelings of gratitude 
and wonder at God’s greatness and goodness, causes the apostle to 
break out in direct doxology, as in Rom. ix. 5, 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31. 
This view of the absoluteness of the idea of God is the root of the 

1 Cf. Neutest. Theol. 205 sq. 
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apostle’s universalism ; he declares repeatedly that God is as much 
the God of the Gentiles as of the Jews, and that in this matter there 
is no respect of persons with God (Rom. ii. 11, iii. 29, x. 12). Chris- 
tianity indeed is simply the negation of all particularism to the end 
that the pure and absolute idea of God may be realized in humanity. 
The barriers which divide Jews from Gentiles are removed in the 
justification that is by faith, because faith is the freest way of jus- 
tification, and the only way that answers to the absolute idea of God 
(Rom. iii. 30). But God has proved himself from the very begin- 
ning to be the God of the Gentiles; he did not leave them without 
a witness; he could not do so, for it belongs to the idea of God 
that he should manifest himself. To yvwotov tod Oeod pavepov 
éote ev avtots, the apostle says (Rom. i. 19),—for God has mani- 
fested it to them, for the invisible things of him are spiritually be- 
held since the foundation of the world, both his eternal power and 
his divinity. This sentence implies, on the one hand, that it be- 
longs to the essence of God to reveal himself, and, on the other, 
that his absolute nature cannot be revealed by any revelation: 
Invisible as it essentially is, it became visible so far as the invisible 
can become visible, through the creation of the world and all that 
God has been doing since then, through all God’s works in nature. 
But then this is brought about only through the instrumentality 
of thought: ta adpata...voodpeva xaboparas: it is only through 
thought that it comes to presentation. This knowledge of God 
through the works of nature is not immediate but mediate ; nature 
may be made the subject of thought and contemplation, and, from 
the operations that are visible there, we may infer an invisible 
cause. The apostle thus indicates that the conclusion from effect 
to cause is the natural way to the knowledge of God. That which 
is known of God in this way is his power, and in general the 
divinity of his nature. Whether Oevorns be understood specially 
of the goodness of God as a further element in his nature, and 
different from his power, or, more accurately, of the sum of his 
divine attributes in general, in any case the apostle places the 
power of God before all his other attributes, It is the property. by 
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which God calls the non-existent to exist (ra wa dvta ws dvta 
kane, Rom. iv. 17). By his omnipotence God created the world; 
and Christianity, as a spiritual creation, is also to be referred to his 
omnipotence. The same God at whose command light shone out 
of darkness has also, as the apostle says (2 Cor. iv. 6) (here he is 
speaking of himself personally, but what he says is true of all 
Christians), shined into our hearts, to give us a clear knowledge of 
the glory of God as it appears on the face of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a creation of light, as the first appearance of the world 
was; as creator of the world God called the non-existent into 
existence, and that important event on which Christianity depends, 
the resurrection of Jesus, is a similar act of his omnipotence (the 
Apostle places the Swozroveiv Tous vexpous in the same category with 
the careiv Ta pun OvTa ws ova, Rom. iv.17). Thus while the general 
conception which the Christian consciousness entertains of God is - 
that he is the Father of Jesus Christ, this conception ,is further 
defined in this way: that God is he who raised up Jesus from the 
dead (Rom. iv. 24, 25, 2 Cor. iv. 14). The reason for the omni- 
potence of God occupying so large a place in the Christian con- 
sciousness of him is, that it is essential to be assured that he 
Suvates éoTt Kal Tounoas What he has promised (Rom. iv. 21). Next 
to his omnipotence, however, is his love: for his love is the first 
and highest cause to which the whole work of redemption which 
he ordained and set in motion, is to be referred (Rom. v. 8, viii. 38, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13). But his love cannot have its way without satis- 
faction being done to his justice: for his justice is the attribute 
through which that relation between God and man which is ade- 
quate to the idea of God must be accomplished. Thus Christianity 
and the scheme of salvation which it declares is itself a revelation 
of God’s justice (Rom. i. 17). When his justice has been satisfied 
then his love appears in the forgiveness of sins as grace, and, where 
grace prevails, the wrath of God, his retributive justice, has no 
longer any part to play. 

3. The doctrine of Christ. 

Our consideration of the Pauline doctrine has not as yet carried 
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us beyond the idea of the xvpuos, the risen and glorified Lord. All 
that that doctrine involves in regard to the person of Christ is that 
Christianity could not have inaugurated the new epoch, which 
dates from the resurrection of Christ, and reaches its full accom- 
plishment at the end of the world, if Christ did not possess in the | 
higher dignity to which he has ascended the principle of that new 
life which is to prevail when death has been subdued. But the 
higher dignity which Christ attained after his resurrection suggests 
to us very naturally that we should direct our view backwards and 
inquire, what is Christ? What was he before he entered on his 
human existence? He was sent as the Son of God: he entered 
as the Son of God, at the time which God had fore-ordained, into — 
the history of humanity and of the world (Rom. viii. 3, Gal. iv. 4). 
This, however, indicates nothing more than his exalted office as 
Messiah. These expressions do not inform us whether he was the 
son of God before he was sent, or became the son of God by being ~ 
sent. We have therefore to look for something more than this vids 
Ocov, and to inquire how much is implied in his pre-existence. 
This question has been frequently discussed of late," yet the apostle’s — 
position on this subject has never yet been accurately determined. 
It is clear on the one side that a pre-existence such as that of the 
Johannine Logos-doctrine cannot be traced in our apostle’s writings ; 
yet on the other side, it is equally clear that we cannot believe 
him to have regarded Christ’s personality as originating only in his 
human existence. We have to define what the view is that is 
situated between these two extremes. 

By this time there should surely be little doubt among inter- 
preters that Christ is not called God at Rom. ix. 5. When we 
consider how absolute the idea of God is to the apostle, how 
powerfully the absoluteness of God had taken possession of his 
mind, and how distinctly and consistently he represents the rela- 


1 Cf. my Geschichte von der Lehre der Dreieinigkeit u.s.w., 1 Thl. p. 81. 
Zeller, Ueber einige Fragen in Betreff der neutestamentlichen Theologie, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1842, p. 51 sq. Kdstlin, der Lehrb. des Evangeliums und der Briefe Joh. 
und die verwandten neutest. Lehrb. 1843, p.290 sg. Theol. Jahrb. 1845, p. 89 sq. 
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tion of Christ to God as one of subordination, we cannot possibly 
believe that in this one passage he meant to describe Christ as the 
absolute God exalted above all. The Pauline mode of thought on 
such subjects recognises the limits of the monotheism of Judaism, 
and such an expression would be simply inconsistent with that 
monotheism. Nor is there any reason why these doxological 
phrases should be taken in a different sense from the other doxo- 
logies which occur in the apostle’s writings. Why should they 
not be a doxology referring to God? For this is what the context 
requires. It is said that the preceding ro xara capxa leads us to 
expect some higher predicate to be ascribed to Christ. But that is 
not the case: the apostle’s intention here is not, as Rom. i. 3, to 
expound his conception of Christ in all its elements, and to indi- 
cate that in him which is more than the capé. If this were his 
intention, it is certainly carried out in a very different way from 
what we find in Rom. i. 3,—indeed in a very peculiar and inex- 
plicable way. What he is saying here is simply that one of the 
great advantages by which the Israelites are distinguished, is that 
Christ appeared among them, and as a descendant of their fathers, 
that Christ, in fact, belongs first of all to them. He feared, how- 
ever, to allow too much to the particularism of the Jews, and so he 
had to modify what he had said of Christ’s descent by adding that 
this applied only to the natural extraction of the Messiah ; that it 
was only cata capxa. And this did not require to be balanced 
by another opposite predicate any more than the yevopevos éx 
yuvackos of Gal. iv. 4. Here then we have a passage in which the 
apostle sums up all the benefits and advantages conferred on the 
Israelites by God: and the climax of all these is said to be that 
the Messiah appeared among them, and as the descendant of their 
fathers ; and what is more natural than that, when he arrived at 
that climax, he should give utterance to his feelings of thanks and 
adoration? In doing so he uses the words eis tous aidvas, as if. 
to indicate that proofs like these of the divine favour, which the 
Israelites had enjoyed, could never be obliterated, nor cease at any 
future time to be a ground of gratitude and praise. De Wette 
Q ' 
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thinks it unnatural that God should be spoken of as the Being who 
is all in all, as if purposely to overshadow Christ : yet it cannot be 
alleged that there is no sufficient reason for thus subordinating 
Christ to God, and for this doxology in which God is praised. 
The passage, if properly understood, proves exactly the opposite of 
what is commonly deduced from it; it proves, namely, how little 
it consisted with the apostle’s ideas to place Christ on an equality 
with God, and to give him the name of God. 

The passage 1 Cor. viii. 6 affords much more plausible grounds _ 
for the assertion that the apostle ascribed divine pre-existence to 
Christ. That this is the force of the words 8? ob ta mavta Kat 
nets 80 avrod, is argued on the following grounds :—1. That it is 
implied in the analogy of these words with the preceding é£ ob ra 
mdvra, and that the expression used of God, Rom. xi. 36, is pre- 
cisely identical. 2. That it is implied in the collocation of ravra 
and ets, the latter being understood most naturally of the whole 
body of Christians, and the former of the totality of things existing. 
3. That the context requires it. The reason given here why 
Christians need not scruple to eat meat offered to idols is the 
same as that given x. 25 sq. viz, that the meat which is dedi- 
cated to idols belongs in fact to the God of the Christians. This is 
what is meant by the words ée€ ov tr. 7. Now what is said here 
of Christ must be meant to have the same force as what was said 
before of God, and the conclusion is: You are at liberty to eat 
what the heathens have presented to their masters, for this also 
belongs to your master, Christ, since it, with all existing things, was 
made by him.’ In spite of all this, I still fail to see that this is the 
correct interpretation of the passage. As for the last of the three 
points, the words do not bear the meaning that is put into them; there 
is no such immediate reference to the flesh offered to idols. What 
the apostle means is just this, that the e/SwAa as such have no reality, 
for though there be many so-called gods, higher and lower (@eot and 
upto), yet they are no true existences. Christians only have the 
one God, the Father, from whom all things are, and to whom the 


1 Zeller, op. cit. p. 57. 
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Christian has to refer all things; and the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things are, and through whom Christians also 
are. Thus if the formal distinction drawn in heathenism between 
Geoi and xvpiot be a correct one, yet only in Christianity are there 
a Oeos and a xvpios who answer to the distinction. In this passage 
also we have to observe that Christ is not himself called God ; he 
is placed beside the one God as KUpLos, as a subordinate being, 
corresponding to those beings of lower rank whom the heathens 
worshipped in addition to the beings they called gods, and who 
stood in a more familiar relation to men than the gods did. What 
does this show with regard to the pre-existence of Christ? If the 
distinction between the Oeos and xvpuos be a clear and well-defined 
distinction, then it is very improbable that the apostle ascribed to 
Christ as xvpsos the highest prerogative of deity, the creation of 
the world. If everything were created by him, then, of course, he 
would be not only xvpsos but Ocos. The Logos is Oeds, just because 
all things were made by him. The only conclusion open to us in 
interpreting this passage is therefore that between the creation (é& 
avtod Ta Tavra) and the consummation (sets eis avrov), the apostle 
interpolates what is attributed to Christ, in the words xal eis... 
8 avrobd, that is, the government and preservation of inanimate 
beings. Ta wavra will then be all that is continually coming to 
pass throughout the course of time ; all things that come to pass in 
whatever way come to pass through Christ; and we also are what 
we are through him.’ 

This rendering of the vavra attributed to Christ is certainly 
quite consistent with his character as kvpuos ; yet if we reflect upon 
the sense in which the apostle uses the particle 8a of Christ in 
other passages, we shall see that this rendering of ravta ascribes 
too much to him. 2 Cor. v. 17, 18, he says that at the standpoint 
of the Christian consciousness all things are become new, ra 8¢ 
mdvTa €k ToD Ocod Tod Katadrakavtos juads éavt@ Sia "Inood 
Xpiotov. Here also all things are of God, because God is always 
the ultimate causality from which all things proceed. But these 

1 Késtlin, op, cit. p. 309. 
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words are obviously inclusive of the ta wavta Sia Inood Xpiotov. 
All that Christ has done for the redemption and salvation of men is 
regarded by the apostle as done by God through Christ (dsa—-Rom. 
i. 5, iii 24, 25, v. 2,9,10, 11,18, etc.) This ravta da "Inood 
Xpicrod is a part of the ra wavta éx Tod Oeod. Thus we see that 
the words 1 Cor. viii. 6, €€ ob ta rdvta Kat jwets 80 avrod, refer not 
only to the creation of the world, but also to the work of redemp- 
tion in all its parts. Now is it not obvious that the words immedi- 
ately following these, 87 ob ta mavta Kat nets Sv avtov, do not 
cover more than the ta mwavra of 2 Cor. v. 18, and signify all 
things referring to the redemption and atonement wrought by God 
da “Incov Xpiorov. 

Another of the principal Joci from which it is sought to show 
that the pre-existence of Christ occurs in Paul’s writings is 1 Cor. 
x. 4. There may be a question, it is said, as to the exact sense in 
which Christ is called the spiritual rock which followed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; yet there can be no question, that he is 
represented as living, and in some way active at that time. I do 
not see that even this is necessarily implied in the passage. Christ 
is called a wétpa mvevyatixn in that sense only in which it is said. 
of the Israelites that they 7o avto Bpdwa mvevpatixoy éparyov and 
TO avTO Toma TvEvpaTLKoY érov. Now the reason why the manna 
is called a spiritual food, and the water which sprang up in the 
wilderness a spiritual drink, is simply that they are invested with 
a symbolical reference to the Lord’s Supper. Here as elsewhere 
that is called pneumatical which appears to be the higher spiritual 
sense of Scripture in the light of allegorical interpretation. And 
when the apostle calls Christ the mvevyatixn métpa, that simply 
means that he gave an allegorical meaning to the rock which — 
followed the Israelites, and discovered in it a type of Christ. We 
should at any rate require more evidence before we could allow 
that this passage contains an assertion of Christ’s pre-existence, 
and of his actual working in his pre-existent state. 

Nor is this pre-existence to be extracted from the passage 
2 Cor. vill. 9. Accurately interpreted that passage simply affirms 
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that Christ was poor (not became poor), although he was rich: «¢. 
that he lived in poverty and low estate, though as the redeemer he 
was rich enough to make us rich with the grace of the redemption 
which he brought us.’ It is true that spiritual riches are not a 
direct contradiction to outward poverty; but the point is just that 
we ought to have the same self-sacrificing spirit as Christ had, who 
was poor and lowly, though exalted so far above us in the riches of 
his grace. 

Thus none of these passages is enough to prove that the apostle 
ascribed pre-existence to Christ, a divine glory antecedent to his 
human existence. None of the predicates which he applies to 
Christ refers to a previous existence: he calls him simply «vpvos, 
never @eds. Indeed it cannot be allowed that he could possibly 
have regarded him as God. He calls him a man, not meaning 
thereby that there was a human side of his nature; he calls him 
man in a way which precludes us from thinking of a higher 
divine nature essentially belonging to him. Over against the one 
man through whom sin and death entered into the world, he is the 
eis avOpwrros "Incots Xpicros, in whom the grace of God has been 
extended to many, Rom. v.15. As by a man came death, so by 
a man came the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As Adam 
was the first man and earthy, so he is the second man, the Lord 
from heaven, verse 47. What does the apostle mean by such state- 
ments as these, but that Christ was essentially man, man like 
Adam, only man in a higher sense? All that is left for us to ask 

is what that higher conception is which is to be connected with the 
person of Christ over and above that of human nature. The apostle 
calls the higher principle of the person of Christ the spiritual, the 
heavenly, in him, and that not in the sense that a divine principle 
different from human nature had been added to that human nature 
from without; the higher principle is the purer form of human 
nature itself. As the pneumatical man, as the Lord from heaven, 
Christ is, in a word, the archetypal man; and this archetypal man 
does not exist merely in idea, he exhibits in a real form what man 
1 Késtlin, p. 310. 
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is according to the principles of his nature. Adam is the earthly, 
psychical man, who has fallen under the power of sin and death, 
but Christ is the spiritual heavenly man, the man in whom the 
lower side of human nature has completely given place to 
the higher, the sinless man. That Christ was without sin 
(uj yous duaptiay, 2 Cor. vy. 21) is an essential part of his 
character as distinguished from that of Adam. As sin began 
to manifest its power in Adam, so the principle of death also 
made its appearance in his person; Christ, on the other hand, 
as he is free from sin, is also free from death: not only was he 
not subject to the principle of death, he had within himself the 
opposite principle of life, the life-giving spirit. Thus though 
Christ had a physical nature like all other men, he yet differed 
from them in this respect, that his capé was not affected by the 
principle of sin and death, and was only a duotopa capkos duap- 
tias, Rom. viii. 3. This expression refers simply to the sinlessness 
of his human nature. As being free from sin, he ought not to have 
died ; yet he was subject to the necessity of death, not on his own 
account, but in virtue of his office, in which he took upon himself 
the sins of men. But how could he die? Though descended 
kata oadpxa from the fathers of his nation and from Adam, yet he 
had in himself no element of death ; the principle of his nature was 
the opposite of that of Adam’s, was the life-giving spirit. The ex- 
planation of this is, that though flesh, sin, and death are inter-de- 
pendent, and proceed the one out of the other, yet the capé cannot 
be conceived but as essentially mortal. If the oapé did not carry 
in itself the element of liability to death, it could not be considered 
that the death of Christ as one dying only in the duolopa capKos 
duaptias was a true and actual death. Yet though he died truly 
and actually, he died only in the flesh; the life-giving spirit in 
him, the spiritual principle which constituted his true essence, could 
not be affected by death. How is it then that the apostle regards 
it as an act of God’s omnipotence that Christ was not subdued by 
the death that had reigned since Adam, but rose again from the 
dead? Was this not a necessary consequence of his immortal, 
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spiritual, and heavenly nature? It cannot be asserted that his 
resurrection was only the resurrection of his body ; for the resur- 
rection is, in the apostle’s view, the entrance into humanity of that 
principle of life which Christ procured for it, and by which the 
reign of death was broken. If Christ had not risen, this would not 
import merely that his body had not been revived, while the 
spiritual principle that was identical with his person still continued. 
It is only through his resurrection that he’ has become the mvevpa 
fworrovovy in which raves SworrounOyoovrat. How then can that 
be regarded as an operation of the divine omnipotence, and one 
extending only to Christ’s body, which is simply the manifestation 
of his higher spiritual nature in its superiority to the mortality of 
the body? Here we see the apostle involved in the inconsistency 
which attaches unavoidably to every attempt to hold at the same 
time to a theory carried out logically to its ultimate consequences, 
and to the miracles of supernaturalism. The whole of Christianity 
depends in his estimation on the miracle of Christ’s resurrection ; 
yet, at the same time, we see him deducing his view of what 
Christianity is essentially, as the communication of a new life- 
principle, or as the stage at which man becomes conscious of the 
infiniteness of his nature, from purely historical and logical con- 
siderations. While holding its supernatural origin, he yet 
demonstrates how it springs naturally from the opposition of the 
psychical and the pneumatical, of the earthly and the heavenly, 
or of Adam and Christ, that is of man on the lower, and on the 
higher side of his nature, as these opposites form the successive 
momenta of a process which is developed in accordance with an 
immanent principle. 

Christ is thus essentially man, the archetypal man in whom the 
higher principle of human nature appears. Did he begin to exist 
as such only when he was born as a human individual in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth? The first is not the pneumatical, as the 
apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 46, but the psychical, and the pneumati- 
cal follows it; at the same time, however, both of these are 
momenta of, and are included in, a unity. That the pneumatical 
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comes after the psychical is true, of course, only of the development 
in time. The pneumatical is not accounted for by indicating its 
origin in time. And if Christ represents in himself this higher 
principle of human nature, then this conception of what he is refers 
us back, beyond his merely individual existence, to the general 
out of which the individual proceeds. Thus we are not unprepared 
to find our apostle familiar with the idea of Christ’s pre-existence. 
Besides the passages we have already discussed, Rom. i. 4 has been 
interpreted in this way, and it has been thought that the mvedua’ 
dyiwovvns there spoken of is itself the element in which the higher 
pre-existent personality of Christ consists.! Before this can be 
admitted, however, we must ask how these two things consist with 
one another : firstly, that Christ is, as the apostle declares, essen- 
tially man ; and secondly, that his personality is distinctively spirit : 
so that the spirit existed in him, antecedently to his human exis- 
tence, in the form of a human personality. We are shut up to 
regard this as his conception when we remember how he calls 
Christ the spiritual, heavenly man, the Lord from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
47, the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8, the spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 17, and that 
not only in respect of his having been exalted and glorified through 
his resurrection, but without qualification, in respect of his whole 
being. Christ is, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii. 17, ro mvevpa, the 
spirit itself; the substance of his being is spirit. Now the apostle 
appears to have conceived the essence of spirit to be an immaterial 
light-substance ; in unfolding his conception of the spirit which 
the Lord is, he says that we all, who behold with unveiled face 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from one 
glory to another, as could not fail to be the case, since the Lord is 
the spirit. The essence of the spirit, and consequently the essence 
of Christ, is thus clearness, brilliancy, Sd£a; it finds its analogy in 
the brilliant light of which the apostle speaks as shining from the 
face of Moses. In this spiritual brilliance of Christ the eternal 
luminous essence of God himself is reflected. The apostle speaks, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, of God, the creator of light, shining into our hearts 
1 Zeller, on the rvedpa dy.@ovvns, Rom, i. 4, Theol. Jahrb. i. 486 sq. 
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Tpos dwoTicpov THs yvooews TIS Sofns Tod Ocod ev Tpocwr@ 
"Incod Xpiotod, to make clear the knowledge of the glorious light 
reflected from the face of Christ as it was once reflected from the 
face of Moses. Christ is himself the image of God, and as the 
glory of God is reflected in him, so it is reflected again from him 
in the gospel (evayyédvov THs Sd&ns Tod Xpsotod), the knowledge 
of which produces a bright light in the man who receives it, 2 
Cor. iv. 4. Thus we see distinctly that Christ is related as he is , 
to God just because he is essentially spirit; it belongs to the 
spiritual light-nature of God to reflect itself in something outward, 
and thus, as Christ is ro wvedua he is also Kdpios THs SdEns, essen- 
tially spirit and light. And he is this not only in consequence of 
his exaltation, but essentially and originally. His exaltation 
brought about the full realization of what he was already, what 
had not been visible when he was crucified by the apyovtes Tov 
xécpov. But though thus the cvpuos tis Sd&ns, he is also essen~ 
tially man,—the pneumatical, heavenly man. The apostle thus 
appears to have conceived of Christ’s pre-existent personality as 
the spiritual luminous figure of the archetypal man. And here a 
further question is suggested : what are the relations between this 
ideal first man and the historical first man, Adam? On one side 
they are far asunder ; on another side they bear a relation to each 
other, which is analogous to the relation between God and Christ. 
The passage 1 Cor. xi. 3 may give us some insight into the apostle’s 
peculiar ways of thinking here. It is said there that the head of 
the man is Christ, that the head of the woman is the man, that the 
head:-of Christ is God. The man is the eixwv xai Sofa Oecod, the 
swoman is the Sd£a, the luminous reflex, of the man. From this 
point of view it seems that the first man can be nothing but the 
reflex and the likeness of the archetypal man, of Christ. There is 
however this mighty difference between the two, that the one is 
merely earthly and psychical, while the other is heavenly and 
spiritual. The apostle does not indicate further how this contrast 
arose; we may be certain, however, that he did not conceive that 
Adam existed first in a state of perfection, and came to be what 
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he was afterwards ; he says of him, speaking of his essential nature, 
that he was merely a yyy taca, 1 Cor. xv. 45. The apostle 
considers it according to the universal order of nature that the 
psychical should be developed first in humanity, and then the 
spiritual ; and if this was the case, then of course what Christ was 
ideally, as the archetypal man, could not be realized in humanity 
till after the period of the earthly, psychical man. Not till then 
did God cause the archetypal man, the xvpvos Sd€ns, to enter into 
humanity as his Son, his own Son, Gal. iv. 4, Rom. viii..3, 32. 
He entered into humanity as one ey duoudpare capKos duaptias, 
yevopevos éx ryuvacxos,—predicates which agree very well with the 
conception of the person of Christ which we have arrived at 
above. It has been said, and with great justice, that the stress 
here laid upon the circumstances that the Son of God had a human 
body and was born of a woman, clearly shows the writer to have 
regarded his personality as not inseparable from a human body, as 
in the case of other men; while it certainly shows at the same 
time that he considered Christ to have existed in such a body 
before his appearance in the world! The apostle’s view can 
scarcely have been any other than this, that Christ existed already — 
subjectively for himself, and was invested with a Ouolapa capKos 
dpaptias, at the time when he appeared as a man, and in order 
that he might so appear. The view would thus be the same as 
that expressed in the second Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the 
Corinthians, chap. viii., with the simple words, 6 KUpLOS OV wey TO 
TpOTov mveima, eyevero capf. This view is strictly consistent 
with the monotheism of Judaism, and differs radically from the 
Johannine view. The pre-existing subject is not the Noyos, Ocds, 
but the mvevpua, Christ, who, as the KUpLOS dd€ns, is the mveupa, 
2 Cor. iii, 17. Now though Christ appeared only in a ouotmma 
Capkos duaptids, yet his appearance in the capé makes him 
really and perfectly a man. There is nothing to suggest a super- 
natural origin ; on the contrary, the apostle seems to exclude such 
an idea when he says that God sent his Son as one yevopevov éx 
1 Theol. Jahrb. 1842, p. 58, 
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yuvaixes, Gal. iv. 4, or as one yevduevov ex oméppatos Aad 
kata odpxa, Rom. i. 3. How the apostle reconciled the sinlessness 
of Christ with his natural human generation we have no means of 
deciding. It is certainly unnecessary to assert that the two can- 
not possibly occur in one person; this is an inference from the 
doctrine of original sin, a doctrine of a later age and with which 
Paul was unacquainted. With the apostle it is only through 
actual sin that the cap£ becomes the seat of the dwaptia. 

Thus it is through his human birth that Christ enters into 
humanity as the Son of God. Over against the yevéoOar éx 
oréppatos AaBid Kara cdpxa, however, the apostle places the 
opiaOnvar vo Ocod ev Suvvawer KaTa Tver LA dywwovuns e& avacta- 
cews vexpov. What this mvedpa dywwovvys denotes is a further 
and somewhat obscure point in the Pauline Christology. As 
being veda, it must, as we have already remarked, be that 
element in which the higher pre-existent personality of Christ 
consists. The peculiar expression, rvedua dywwovvns, with which 
the mvedya is further defined, can only be explained by an accurate 
examination of the passage Rom. i. 3, 4, where it is used. The 
apostle is seeking to express the fulness of his faith in the Messi- 
anic dignity of Christ at the outset of his Epistle by summing up 
all the momenta that enter into that conception. Christ is the 
Messiah in virtue of his being the son of David: to the Judexo- 
Christians at Rome, this was the first and principal criterion. But 
to the apostle a much more important criterion of his Messiah- 
ship is his resurrection from the dead. What Christ is physically 
as the son of David, he is spiritually through his resurrection ; this 
is the spiritual credentials of his Messianic dignity, for this first 
of all supplied an actual proof that the spirit which alone could 
make him the Messiah was actually resident in him. And this is 
the proper meaning of the mvedua dywwovvns. Christians are 
&ywos, because Christ himself is par excellence the dyios ; and he 
is the dysos because he has in himself absolutely the wvetya, the 
mveda dytov. The spirit is the principle in virtue of which 
Christ is the Messiah, it is the immanent principle of his Messianic 
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office ; and the apostle calls this spirit, which is essential to the 
Messiah, the rvedua dywworvyns. As being born of the seed of 
David he was the Messiah, the Son of God, according to the flesh ; 
but he has been attested to be the Son of God in a powerful man- 
ner (the apostle says év Suvdev, either to mark the resurrection 
as an act of the divine omnipotence, or to indicate that this alone 
was the true and real attestation of Christ’s Messiahship), by the 
resurrection of the dead which took place in him in accordance 
with the Messianic spirit indwelling in him. The TVA aryow- 
avvns is thus simply the Messianic spirit, and would not by itself 
be any proof of pre-existence. We have not, however, to regard . 
it by itself, but in its connexion with the other momenta we have 
been discussing. The mvedpya ayvwovvns presupposes the rvedpa, 
in which Christ’s personality is broadly said to consist. 

We have thus three momenta in which the personality of Christ 
is defined: 1. Christ is essentially and substantially spirit, 0 kvdpsos 
To mvedpa éoriv, 2 Cor. iii, 17, ie. spirit absolutely, as God him- 
self is essentially spirit. This spiritual nature of Christ necessarily 
implies the idea of pre-existence. 2. In Christ’s appearance in 
humanity, wveda, the essential element of his personality, assumes 
the form of the Messianic spirit; it is the mvedua dywwovvns. 3. 
The resurrection proves Christ to be the Son of God in the highest 
sense ; at this point the wvedua dyswodvvns asserts itself in its full 
power and significance as the avedua Cworoiodv, 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
What the rvedua dyvwodvys is for Christ’s own person, the TVED LA 
Sworrovodv is for humanity ; it is the life-principle that works in 
humanity, makes an end of sin and death, and raises the mortal 
caps to the Biorons image of the po enly man. All that he is as 
To Treva, as the KUpLOS a b0Ens, the xvpios e€& ovpavod, the eixav 
Tov Ocod, the mvevwarixos erroupaviog avOpwrros, as the archetypal 
man in whom the image of God resides and is dispioged all this is 
introduced into humanity by his coming in the 6 Opolwpa capKos 
duwaptias, to kill and to destroy the cap And all this that 
he is, is accomplished and realized in humanity when the whole of 
humanity is formed after his image. For those who become the 
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children of God through the spirit of God or the spirit of Christ, 
them God mpowpice cuppophous tis eixdvos Tov viod avTod, eis 
TO €lvat avTov TpwTdToKoY ev TOAKOLs adedpois, Rom. viii. 29. It 
is an essential thought of the Pauline Christology that Christ is the 
image of God. This image of God, which he wears in his spiritual 
light-nature, prefigures the unity of God and man. Christ is essen- 
tially man ; but as the archetypal, spiritual, heavenly man, he is also 
the God-man, or the Son of God, the /8vos vios Ocod. But the 
apostle never calls him simply God. This characteristic of the 
Pauline Christology shows us how strictly Jewish its conceptions 
are. The apostle has nowhere ignored the barrier which separates 
the Son of God from God, on the contrary, he holds fast to the 
position that Christ is essentially and substantially man. He is 
at the same time ro veda, the spiritual man untainted by sin. 
Thus he is the ideal and archetypal man, and in this sense the 
Kuptos THs Soéns.* 

4, The doctrine of angels and demons. 

In the Epistles of which we take account in this inquiry, the 
apostle speaks very little of angels, and where he does speak of 
them it is not with any dogmatic intention, but only by way of 
illustration, and proverbially : Rom. viii, 38, 1 Cor. vi. 3, iv. 9, xiii. 
1; Gal. i. 8,iv.14sg. We notice especially that he does not even 
mention the relation of the angels to Christ, as is the case in the 
Epistle ‘to the Hebrews, where the higher dignity of Christ is 
defined by his relation to the angels. This lay outside of the 
apostle’s sphere of vision; Christ, though he be the KUpLOS THS 
S0£ns, is yet with him too essentially a man to be thought of in 
such relations. The apostle’s ideas about the angels are altogether 
vague ; to him they are certain superior snperhuman beings stand- 
ing between God and the world of human life. He even assumes, 
in accordance with the later and especially Alexandrine tradition, 
that the law was given through the angels; but this merely proved 
to him that the Mosaic legislation was of a subordinate character. 


1 The Vorlesungen tiber neutest. Theologie, pp. 186-195, agree in the main 
with the above discussion. 
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It would hardly be worth while to make special mention of the 
apostle’s angelology were it not for one passage in his Epistles, from 
which it might appear that he laid greater stress upon this doctrine 
than his other expressions on the subject would lead us to expect. 
I mean the passage 1 Cor. xi. 10. Here the apostle is admonish- 
ing the Corinthian women not to let themselves be seen with 
uncovered head, and for this he gives a reason: For this cause 
ought the woman to have a sign of the power (not of the power 
which she has, but of the power which her husband has over her ; 
this is unquestionably the meaning of éfovcia) upon her head, 
because of the angels. Women are thus to wear a veil because of 
the angels ; but why, what is the connexion between the one thing 
and the other? Different explanations have been advanced, but 
they are all alike unsatisfactory. An attentive consideration of 
the contents and connexion of the passage can lead us to but one 
conclusion: that as the words 8a tous ayyédous cannot possibly 
have arisen out of anything in the apostle’s own religious conscious- 
ness, they cannot be considered to be part of the original text. 
Observe how unconnected these words are here, and how they 
destroy the sense. The apostle’s main proposition is this: the 
woman-must wear a veil as a sign of her subjection to the man, 
for she is, as the apostle explains, e& avdpos and &a tov dvSpa. 
Therefore ogeirer » yuvn eEovotav éyew. It is clear that Sa 
tovro refers to what goes before; so far the argument is clear. 
But how is it interrupted and confused if 8:4 tovs dayyerous be 
added, as if a parallel to 8:a rodro? ~The reason given before was 
quite sufficient; there is no place for this new and foreign reason, 
“8 thing to which not the slightest reference is made either in what 
precedes or in what follows. Our apostle is not such a writer as 
could destroy the logic of his argument with such an awkward 
interpolation. The sense most probably to be attributed to these 
detached and isolated words suggests to us that they were originally 
a gloss on the text. An early Christian, such a one as was much 
occupied with Jewish representations, might imagine, what the 
apostle Paul himself-could never imagine, that the veiling of 
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women was advisable as a precaution against what had once hap- 
pened to the angels before, Gen. vi. 1. Or he may have thought 
that the custom of women’s wearing veils had been instituted as a 
memento of that occurrence, and for a standing admonition. The 
words 81a Tovs ayyédous were added as a gloss to indicate this view, 
and were then taken up into the text without regard to their effect 
on the sense. The view we have indicated was actually current 
during the early centuries ; we find it actually applied to impress 
upon women that their head-dress should be such as to give no 
occasion for unchaste desires. This appears most clearly from a 
passage in the Testament of the twelve patriarchs, in the Testament 
of Rubens, chap v.: mpootdccete tais yuvaiEiv tuov Kat tals 
Ouyatpdow, wa pn Koopavrat Tas Kepadas Kai Tas oYets avTdv 
orm yap eed£ay Tous éypnydpous (the angels as guardian spirits) 
mpo Tov Katakdvopyov.. A Christian who was acquainted with 
these views would very naturally be led to think of them in con- 
nexion with this passage. To dispense with the veil he would | 
think was to hold out one of the most dangerous of all temp- 
tations. Both of these considerations, then, the isolated position 
of the words, and the probability of their having originated in 
a.gloss, make us hesitate to ascribe such a view to the apostle. He 
may have held a view like this, but never as a thing of such 
importance. 

With regard to demons, the point we have to consider is how 
the apostle conceived them to be related to the heathen deities, 
The question arises in two passages : 1 Cor. viii. 4-6, and x. 19-21, 


_ 7 Cf, Tertullian, De Velandis Virg., c. 7: Si propter angelos scilicet quos 
legimus a Deo et coelo excidisse ob concupiscentiam feminarum, quis praesumere 
potest, tales angelos maculata jam corpora et humanae libidinis reliquia deside- 
rasse, ut non ad virgines potius exarserint quarum flos etiam humanam libidinem 
excusat. Debet ergo adumbrari facies tam periculosa, quae etiam ad coelum 
scandala jaculata est, ut cum Deo adsistens, cui rea est angelorum extermina- 
torum, caeteris quoque angelis erubescat, et malam illam aliquando libertatem 
capitis sui comprimat, jam nec hominum oculis offerendam. C. 17: Nobis 
dominus etiam revelationibus velaminis spatia metatus est. Nam cuidam gorori 
nostri angelus in somnis cervices, quasi applauderet verberans, elegantes, inquit 
cervices, et merito nudae. Bonum est usque ad lumbos a capite veleris, ne et 
tibi ista cervicum libertas non prosit. 
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The first passage has greatly perplexed the interpreters. Riickert 
thinks it most likely that the apostle does not admit with regard 
to the idols of the heathen that they are truly gods, but does admit 
that there are many other beings of higher than human nature, and 
that these possess a certain power over men and over the inanimate 
world, in virtue of which power they may be called «vpcov, and even 
Ocoi, though destitute of any proper title to be worshipped by men 
as Oeoit. The apostle, Riickert thinks, actually assumed the exist- 
ence of such beings as angels and demons. But he does not speak 
of angels and demons; he speaks of Oeot and xvpior. And he 
denies that they have any objective existence—as the argument 
and the idea of the passage distinctly prove. His immediate 
object is to represent the eating of meat offered to idols as a thing 
entirely indifferent. There are no idols, he says; an e/dwdov is 
a thing that has no reality in the world. Such gods as those of 
the heathens do not exist at all; there is only one God. For 
though there be so-called gods in heaven and on earth, as people 
talk of gods in the plural and believe in them, as in this sense 
there are many gods and many lords, yet for us, to our religious 
consciousness as Christians, there is only one God and only one 
Lord. There can be nothing clearer than that the apostle makes 
the existence of the heathen gods a matter of mere r¥éyerOar ; 
allows their existence only in so far as they are represented and 
spoken of after the manner of polytheism as gods really existing, 
They are Oeot and xvpioe not really, but only to the imagination. 
We have to remark, however, on the other hand, that the reality 
and objective existence of the heathen gods is denied only in so far 
as itis claimed for them that they are Oeoi and xvpsos, gods pro- 
perly so called. This does not exclude the supposition that these 
beings who have no real existence as gods do yet exist actually and 
objectively not as gods but as demons. This is the apostle’s posi- 
tion in the second passage. Here he takes up the other side of the 
question. His former assertion that an «Sedov is nothing, and 
that therefore neither is an ei8wdcOurov any true eiSwddOurov (for 
nothing can be offered to an idol which has no existence), is not 
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recalled but modified and supplemented by a further statement. 
This is, that what the heathens offer they offer to demons and not 
to God, and that one cannot therefore partake in the heathen sacri- 
ficial feasts without coming into communion with demons. For it 
is from the nature of the case impossible—it is a contradiction—to 
drink the cup of the Lord and at the same time the cup of demons ; 
to partake of the Lord’s table and at the same time of the table of 
demons ; to practise religious rites which connect us with beings of 
entirely opposite natures. Thus the apostle appears to have held 
the view which afterwards became so general, that heathenism was 
the empire of demons, and essentially demoniacal. With the 
apostle, however, the view has two sides: on the one side heathen- 
ism is demoniacal, on the other it does not deal with realities at 
all, it is a mere matter of imagination.’ But the one element of 
heathenism cannot be separated from the other. The apostle 
regards the relation of heathenism to Christianity as one of absolute 
contradiction, not only in the subjective sense that one who has 


1 What Neander says (Planting and Training, i. 243 and 511) on the two pas- 
sages under discussion is in part indefinite, and in part manifestly erroneous, 
In the passage viii. 5 he thinks the apostle is merely contrasting two different 
subjective standpoints, and that there is nothing said of the relations these bear 
to the objective. What is spoken of here, however, is not two subjective stand- 
points, but the subjective nature of polytheism, whose gods are merely imagined 
gods, and the objective nature of Christian monotheism. On the passage x. 20 
Neander says, ‘‘ verse 20 is to be interpreted in the light of the preceding verse. If 
we admitted that Paul described the heathen deities as evil spirits, then we should 
need to suppose that he wished to guard against that misunderstanding to which 
the previous comparison might have given rise, that he really acknowledged their 
divinities to be divine. But this is inconceivable. On the other hand, his words 
might be understood in such a way as if he considered these divinities to be real 
beings (though evil spirits), and hence ascribed objective importance to what was 
offered to them. To correct this mistake he says now, that he is speaking only 
of what the heathens believed subjectively from their own standpoint, which 
was the opposite of the Christian, that those beings to whom they sacrificed were 
Sauda in the Hellenic sense of the term.” How misty, how mistaken! What 
business have the dayuda in the Hellenic sense here? The apostle means demons 
in the ordinary Jewish sense, and he says clearly enough that he holds them to be 
the beings to whom the heathens sacrifice. The matter becomes intelligible at once 
when we admit the light of the apostle’s simple distinction, He denied the 
existence of the heathen gods as gods or idols (c/8Aoy is a supposititious god): he 
had room, however, for the assumption that they were evil spirits. 


R 
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become a Christian cannot be a heathen at the same time, but 
objectively. The two are related to each other as the false 
religion and the true. For what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness, or light with darkness, and what concord has 
Christ with Belial, etc. ? 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

5. The doctrine of the divine predestination. 

With the apostle everything runs up into the absolute idea of 
God; this is his favourite point of view for every subject he may 
be considering. And thus he deduces the salvation of man, from 
its first beginning to its final accomplishment, from a decree passed 
by God on the case of each individual. We know, he says, Rom. 
viii. 28, that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to those who are called in accordance with a decree which 
he has passed. For those whom he foreknew (fixed in his con- 
sciousness as objects of knowledge), them he also predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren; and those whom he predes- 
tinated,. them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. Here the 
apostle makes it as clear as possible, that in the first beginning, 
which he places in the divine decree, the whole series of the sub- 
sequent stages was contained, which proceed by necessary sequence 
one out of the other. ‘The first stage, the being foreknown, implies 
the last, the being glorified into the image of Christ, as its natural 
and necessary consequence. So soon as the divine decree has been 
arrived at, the process, the objective realization of the idea, moves 
forward by logical necessity. The subjective element in the 
realization is not, however, excluded, for as it was said before, it is — 
only those who love God who can be the objects of his decree. In 
the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, on the other hand, 
we seem to find the idea of an absolute predestination. Here, 
however, everything depends, as we have already indicated, on a 
proper apprehension of the position which this chapter and the 
doctrine it contains occupy in regard to the whole system. The 
apostle is dealing with the different aspects in which the relation 
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of Israel to the kingdom of God, or the benefits of Christianity, is 
to be regarded. He goes back to the absolute will of God, and 
argues that no one can derive from his outward position any right 
to make definite claims on God, since in such things as depend on 
the absolute will of God there can be no such thing as injustice 
towards one party or another. This standpoint, where we are referred 
to the absolute will of God, is of course liable to be compared with 
another where the man complaining of injustice at God’s hands is 
reminded of his own sins voluntarily committed. The apostle, 
however, makes no attempt to reconcile these two positions. 
Neither here nor anywhere else does he feel called upon to deal 
with speculative extremes. And in whatever way the question 
between freedom and predestination be adjusted in speculation, the 
two positions, that of absolute dependence and that of moral self- 
determination are both involved and rooted in the immediate Chris- 
tian self-consciousness. Thus all that is hard, repellent, and one- 
sided in the argument of Rom. ix., is to be regarded merely as the 
extreme logical consequence of one of two positions. It is true, 
we must admit, but then there is the truth of the opposite position, 
which the apostle himself takes up afterwards, to be placed over 
against it. In making the practical application of his main pro- 
position, verse 30, as he had developed it, verses 6-29, the apostle 
turns from the objective view of the matter to the subjective. The. 
will of God being an absolute will, it is necessary to recognise it 
as such, and to remember our absolute dependence upon God. As 
the absolute will of God is not determined by anything human, so 
men’s guilt is great if they refuse to recognise this dependence. 
With regard to the promises of God, the question is not whether a 
man belongs externally to the people of God, but whether he is 
himself elect of God, verses 6-9. It is of God’s free choice to prefer 
one and to reject another, verses 10-13. Nor is this arbitrary choice 
to be regarded as an injustice on God’s part, for man has no right 
to reclaim against him, the Lord of his fate, verses 14-21. And 
man is the less entitled to dispute God’s absolute right of 
disposal when he considers that in those who are devoted to 
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destruction, God’s longsuffering and retributive justice and omni- 
potence are manifested, and in the others the fulness of his grace, 
since he has called us as vessels of mercy from among both Jews 
and Gentiles, verses 22-29. The conclusion that is reached through 
all these considerations is that it does not depend on a man’s will- 
ing and running; that the heathen obtained what they were not 
seeking, and the Jews did not obtain what they were seeking, 
namely, righteousness. And the reason of this was that righteous- 
ness is not to be obtained by secking it through the law and the 
works of the law, but by faith alone. Thus the Jews brought their 
fate upon themselves; they did not obtain righteousness because 
they attached value to their own righteousness and did not submit 
themselves to the way of the divine appointment, through which — 
righteousness may be obtained. For with Christ the life that is 
under the law has an end, and righteousness may now be obtained 
through faith by all, both Jews and Gentiles. Salvation is only 
to be had through faith. Though Moses teaches a righteousness 
that is to be achieved in the way of the law, yet it cannot be 
obtained, nor the salvation that proceeds from it, save by doing all 
that the law contains. But the righteousness that comes from 
faith is so near every man that he need not go far to seek it, either 
to heaven, as if Christ had to be brought down from above, or 
to the depths, as if he had to be brought up from the dead. It is 
offered freely and at once, and has only to be laid hold of. There 
can be no excuse for the want of a faith like this. 

It is obvious that as in chapter ix. the apostle seems to argue for 
absolute predestination, so in chapter x. he takes up the opposite 
position. Here the cause of the rejection of Israel is found not in 
the will of God, but in their own wilful unbelief. This is no solu- 
tion of the problem of predestination ; the one position is simply 
set over against the other. In chapter xi, however, the apostle 
approaches the same question in a different way. From the sub- 
jective side he recurs again to the objective. Israel is undoubtedly 
the chosen people of God, the subject of his promises. And what 
God has promised must be fulfilled. God cannot have rejected 
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the people whom he foreknew (cpoéyva, xi. 2, in the same sense as 
viii. 29). What then of the unbelief of the people ? how can God’s 
decree be accomplished in spite of their unbelief? To bring out 
this point the apostle enters on a teleological view of the world, 
from which it appears that everything must be subjected sooner or 
later to the absolute idea of God. The decree of the election 
of Israel is accomplished in the following momenta:—l. God 
has not cast away his people, since a part at least of them is 
accepted in virtue of his gracious choice, though the rest are 
hardened, xi. 1-10. 2. This hardening is certainly in contradic- 
tion with God’s decree, yet it is not without its uses; it is not 
meant to lead to the final exclusion of the Jews, but only to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the conversion of the Gentiles. 3. The 
hardening is only for a time, and will issue at last in the general 
conversion of Israel. This last point is reached by way of deduc- 
tion from the other two. If the fall of them be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more will their general entrance into the Messianic king- 
dom and blessedness bring about a great era of salvation? For if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the world (of the Gentiles 
with God), what can the receiving of them be but the quickening of 
the dead, the last great catastrophe which we look for at the resurrec- 
tion of the dead at the end of the world? If then the hardening of 
Israel be so full of blessing even for the heathen, it cannot but 
have blessed consequences for Israel also. The final and universal 
conversion of the Jews may also be inferred from the beginning 
which has already been made. For if the first fruit be holy, the 
lump is also holy, and if the root be holy, so are the branches. 
The hardening of a part of the Jews, then, can only last till all the 
heathens have entered in, and then all Israel will be saved. The 
apostle grounds this hope and confidence on the original election of 
Israel attested by the divine promises. For if in regard to the 
gospel they be hated of God for the sake of the Gentiles (Gnasmuch 
as the Gentiles believe—as it is God’s will that the Gentiles should 
obtain salvation— through the unbelief of the Jews), yet as regards 
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the election they are beloved of God for the fathers’ sake. For 
God cannot revoke his gifts and calling. As the Gentiles were 
once disobedient to God, but have now, through the disobedience of 
the Jews, become the objects of God’s mercy, so have the Jews in 
their turn become disobedient, that in consequence of the mercy 
shown to the Gentiles they also might obtain mercy. For God 
has concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all. And here the apostle sees the depth of the riches of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God; the unsearchableness of his judg- 
ments; the mystery and hiddenness of his ways; the absolute 
dependence of all on God, since from Him all things proceed, 
through Him all things come to pass, and to Him all things tend. 
The apostle’s main idea is the universality of the grace of God ; 
no man can be excluded from it, it must extend at last to all, both 
Jews and Gentiles, in order to achieve the end it has in view. 
Grace being absolute, and it being impossible that what God has 
promised should remain unfulfilled, the apostle infers that the 
ends of grace must be realized universally. This universalism of | 
grace, however, contains a decidedly particularist element. Grace 
may be universal in its operation, yet the peculiar object of the 
divine decree of the bestowal of grace and salvation (the mpd@eous 
kat exdoyny Rom. ix. 11, the ékroyn xi. 28, exroyn xYapeTos, 
xi. 5) are the Jews as descendants of the patriarchs to whom God 
gave his promises. God’s decree is therefore particular, inasmuch 
as it applies only to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. And it 
is also an absolute decree, for the election of the Jews precludes 
the possibility of their being cast away; it cannot be thought that 
the promise God has given to the Jews can remain unfulfilled. 
Now, how does it agree with this particularism and this absolute- 
ness that the Gentiles have been brought into the kingdom of © 
God, and that by far the greater part of the Jews is excluded from 
it? It is inconceivable except in this way, that each of these two 
events, the reception of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the 
Jews, is considered as itself constituting a momentum in the 
realization of the divine decree. The apostle does so regard the 
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reception of the Gentiles when he asserts that the Gentiles have 
been received only for the Jews’ sake. The Jews have stumbled, 
he says, xi. 11, not to fall for ever; but rather through their fall 
salvation has come to the Gentiles, to provoke the Jews to 
emulation. Through their unbelief the Jews have been broken 
off as branches from the olive tree, and the Gentiles stand by 
faith as branches on the tree, verse 20. But blindness happened to 
a part of Israel, till the fulness of the Gentiles should have come 
in to the kingdom of God, verse 25. For the fact that the Jews did 
not receive the Gospel the apostle has no explanation but this: 
that what was wanting on the side of the Jews for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine decree was to take place on the other side, 
that of the Gentiles. The Jews did not submit themselves to the 
divine ordinance of justification by faith; and so, as justification 
could only be by faith, it had to be ied by the Gentiles. 
Thus the unbelief of the Jews has provided, as it were, an oppor- 
tunity for the Gentiles to obtain a part of that salvation, to which 
they had no claim in virtue of any election. They take part im 
it because in justification by faith God has opened up a way in 
which it is possible for them also to obtain it. But the position 
which they occupy in thus partaking of the gospel is in reality 
merely that of substitutes for the Jews. They receive the gospel 
in virtue of that election of which the Jews were the objects 
originally ; they, the branches of a wild olive tree, are grafted into 
the good olive tree. Here the particularism of the election appears 
in a very strong light. Particularism is to lead to universalism at 
last, but the idea of the particular decree is not departed from, 
Now if the divine mercy has been extended to the Gentiles in 
this way, it is impossible that the Jews, on the basis of whose 
election the Gentiles have obtained mercy, should continue to be 
excluded from that mercy themselves, verse 31. Their blindness 
cannot shut out mercy from them for ever; their election cannot 
remain for ever unfulfilled. And though they be at present in a 
state of blindness, unbelief, and disobedience, that merely shows 
that their unbelief is a stage upon the road to the divine mercy. 
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For it is God’s intention to carry out his decree of grace through 
disobedience and not otherwise. He has concluded all in dis- 
obedience, in order to have mercy upon all, says the apostle. Thus 
he does not hesitate to ascribe this disobedience not merely 
to a permission, but to an ordinance, of God; he regards the dis- 
obedience as a momentum through which the mercy is mediated, 
and which disappears in mercy as the end and consummation 
which it subserves and ushers in. 

What grace is in the absolute conception of it must of necessity 
be realized, and as grace would not be absolute if it were not 
universal, it requires the universal mercy of God for its realiza- 
tion. Now how is this absoluteness and universality of grace, 
this objective character of grace, to be reconciled with freedom on 
the part of man? The apostle’s whole doctrine of faith shows how 
important the subjective element is to him, and even in the dis- 
cussion of chapter xi. everything turns on faith and unbelief, 
obedience and disobedience. But what importance can be 
ascribed to the subjective element of faith, if it be the case that 
grace is so absolute that it necessarily overcomes sooner or later 
every possible opposition, and gathers in all things to the embrace 
of universal mercy? All that we can say on this point is that the 
apostle does not by any means slur over the subjective side in 
favour of the objective; that he lets the two stand side by side 
without showing how they harmonize. On the one hand, all that 
grace must be in order to be absolute is to be developed and to 
become actual; and on the other hand, there is to be no com- 
promise of the self-determination of the subject, the free and 
voluntary exercise of faith. How these two can be reconciled the 
apostle has nowhere shown. He is indeed thoroughly familiar with 
all the processes of subjective consciousness, and has the faculty of 
illuminating its inmost recesses; yet his interest is engrossed still 
more in the objective development which is determined by the 
absolute idea of God. Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity, are 
to him great historical opposites, general forms of religious develop- 
ment ; he regards not the individuals, but the masses, and in the 
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light of his well-assured Christian consciousness all the questions 
and riddles of the world find their solution in this one conception : 
that all things are to be subordinated at last to the absolute idea 
of Christianity, to be penetrated by it and received up into its 
unity. He takes a broad majestic sweep through the whole course 
of historiéal development, and traces it from stage to stage; but 
his Christian consciousness hurries him forward so fast towards 
the final issue that he passes over many considerations which must 
be essential momenta of the process, and which had a claim to be 
considered. Grace is glorified at last, issuing forth as universal 
mercy, but who are the objects of this mercy? The apostle says 
indeed that God has mercy upon all as he has concluded all in 
unbelief; but who are the zravres on whom he takes mercy ? are 
they the same individuals as were shut up to unbelief? are those 
who év Xpiot@ fworromOjcovras the same individuals who died in 
Adam ?—for the necessary condition of fworo.eicbar is civas ev 
Xpior@. The resurrection, the last world-catastrophe, is to he the 
general théodicée, but only for those who as Christians have been 
changed or have risen from the dead. Sin and grace, reprobation 
and mercy, are demonstrated on their objective side, but not on 
the subjective. The two should have been interwoven, but the 
one is merely placed after the other. There is a gap here in the 
apostle’s system, which none of the materials in our hands enable 
us to supply. 

6. The heavenly habitation, 2 Cor. v. 1 sq. 

The view contained in this passage is noticed here merely 
because the apostle’s meaning in it has frequently been misunder- 
stood, and a belief attributed to him which he was far from 
holding. 

For us, the apostle says, iv. 16-18, who look not to the things that 
are seen, but to the things which are not seen (for the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal), 
there is an infinitely exalted glory. We shall take part in it, the death 
of the body is the porch to it. For we know that if this earthly house 
of our body were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For as long as we are in 
this body we groan, yearning to be clothed upon with our heavenly 
habitation. What follows, eiye-xat évdvcduevos, etc. (read thus: 

not éxSve.),can only be taken as an explanation of érevdvcacOa. We 
shall not be without the covering of a body, for of course as soon 
as we are clothed upon in the way we expect we shall not be 
naked, not without a body to cover us. This is merely a repeti- 
tion of érrevddcacGas, and is to say that in this évdicacar that 
which was most repugnant to the feeling acquired by the Christians 
from Judaism does not take place, namely, yupvor ebpeOjvar. And 
it is added that our longing in the present body is not to be under- 
stood to mean that we have any desire to be naked and without a 
- body altogether. Being in the body we do indeed groan under the 
burden, but it is not to be concluded from this that we desire to ~ 
be unclothed ; we wish to be clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. The apostle’s utterances here amount to 
neither more nor less than the idea of the resurrection expressed 
in 1 Cor.-xv. 53. In this passage it appears as a wish arising out 
of the pressure of the present body, and which the apostle takes 
care shall not be misunderstood. If man is not to be naked and 
without a body in the future, if he is to have another body con- 
sisting of better materials, then the future body must in one way 
or another be identical with the present one, must be built up on 
the same basis, and the change that is to take place must con- 
sist in being clothed upon. ‘Thus the substance of the man’s 
personality remains, even in its bodily features; what of it is 
earthly falls off from him, and it is thus transfigured and becomes 
heavenly. The man has even now an inward occult supersensuous 
ground-work for a bodily existence different from the present one, 
and that which he is essentially even in the present life emerges 
at his death into reality. This then is what is meant Pee the 
olxodopm éx @ecod, the oixia axerpotrolntos, the olKNTTpLOV e& 
ovpavod. These phrases have been wrongly thought to indicate a 
heavenly body which true Christians were to receive immediately 
after death, and which was to be united at the resurrection with 
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that which rose out of the physical body. It is said that the 
connexion of verse 2 with verse 1 requires that the oi«yrpsov should 
be the same as the oixoSopm, that each of these is opposed to the 
ériyevos oixia, and must therefore signify a body, and that there- 
fore verses 1 and 2 must both refer to a body which true Christians 
are to have at once at their death. Now, it is said, such a body 
can be no other than a heavenly body, quite different from the one ~ 
we have, but to be united with it at the time of the resurrection. 
This curious imagination is quite inconsistent with the argument 
of our passage. The apostle is seeking to lift up his readers to the 
surpassing glory of the world to come, and he would not have 
served his object by speaking of an intermediate body. It is 
certainly true that this new body is represented as coming 
immediately after death. But this difficulty, as it is held to be, is 
not removed by supposing that the apostle hoped to receive the 
new body without the painful process of the soul’s departure from 
her old tenement. It is said that what he desired was a painless 
change of his mortal body into an immortal, that to represent this 
change he passed from his former analogy of a house to the more 
convenient one of a garment, as if the new garment were put on 
over the old one, and the old one only then put off, or destroyed 
without pain, by the overpowering energy of the new one. This, 
however, is a mere expedient of interpretation, and is sufficiently 
disposed of by the fact that the apostle is not speaking only of 
himself, but of Christians generally. And supposing that the 
apostle overleaps here the middle stage between death and the 
resurrection, why should that be thought remarkable? Of course 
if the resurrection be conceived in the Jewish form, as the issue of 
a body from the grave, then there is a reason to inquire about a 
middle state. But the apostle does not entertain any such con- 
ception. In this passage he is not speaking of the resurrection at 
all, and what he says at 1 Cor. xv. 52 is that the dead will be 
raised &pOaprot. Now if they are raised ap@aptou, what part of 
the resurrection-body can come up out of the grave, for the grave 
contains nothing but the corruptible? In the apostle’s view the 
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resurrection-body does not come out of the grave, but is a building 
of God, a house not made by men’s hands, an eternal, heavenly 
habitation, following the earthly in accordance with the divine 
order which appoints the mortal and corruptible to be changed into 
the immortal and incorruptible. And if these two sides of the ~ 
existence of man be of such a nature that they are intimately and 
immediately connected with each other, then neither can they be 

separated and held apart from each other in time. The Christian 

consciousness forbids us to think of a middle state as a stage of 

existence by itself; for that consciousness is so well assured (the 

évowev, verse 1, indicates this) that to it the mortal includes the 

immortal, and the incorruptible is present even in the corruptible. 

The corruptible is under the necessity of putting on the incor- 

ruptible, the mortal of being swallowed up of life. The apostle 

therefore adds, verse 5, we may with perfect confidence look forward 

to this state in which our earthly body will be transfigured into 

the heavenly, and our mortal nature into the immortal, and 

penetrated with the principle of life; for it is God who is to bring 

us to that state; the whole constitution which he, its creator, has 

given to our nature points to it, and the spirit that is given to us, 

which we have within us as the earnest of our destination in the. 
future, vouches for it. The imaginations of Judaism were not 

without their part in the apostle’s Christian faith; yet, as we see, 
his rational consciousness was able to assert itself against them, 


NINTH CHAPTER. 
ON CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE APOSTLE’S CHARACTER. 


We do not aim at a complete description of the apostle’s 
character. Many data are wanting, without which it is not 
possible to make him stand before us as he was. What we pro- 
pose is merely to take up a few noteworthy traits which appear 
prominently in his writings. And it is quite proper that this 
should follow at once on our discussion of the doctrine, for the 
apostle’s doctrine is the immediate reflection of his spiritual 
individuality. 

That the apostle was converted from Judaism to Christianity, 
that he was transformed suddenly and decidedly from a bitter 
persecutor of Christ’s followers to a faithful and devoted disciple 
of Christ, this great fact gives us a deeper insight into his spiritual 
organization than anything else we know of him. This was 
a step from one of two extreme opposites to the other, so that we 
see here a spirit involved in a great struggle, in the throes of a 
travail which cannot be accomplished save with labour and con- 
flict and high spiritual energy. And if the two alternatives, than 
which he saw no other, and each of which displayed itself to him 
in all its significance and gravity, were great and very contrary 
alternatives, then this reveals to us one great feature of his character, 
that he could never stop half-way, but followed up the one line as 
much as the other to its last conclusions. Thus, if he was to 
persecute Christianity, it was a war of extermination that he waged 
against it, Gal.i.13. Here we have a very determined nature, for 
which the consequences of the idea it has formed have all the power 
of necessity, which throws itself into everything that it takes up 


. 
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with its whole energy, which is what it is entirely and absolutely. 
As a Christian, Paul would know nothing but Christ, and lived and 
moved entirely in him; just so he had formerly been with his 
whole soul a Jew, and the most zealous of all champions for the 
religion received by tradition from the fathers. Tpoékorron, he 
says, Gal. i. 14, in describing his former dvacr pop ev T® Iov- 
Sato we, v vrep moNNoUS cur dKLoTas ép TO reves juou TEPLaTOTEPWS 
fnrorns ITU pYOv TOV TATPLK@V [Lov Tapacocewy. But the more 
consistently and energetically a tendency is worked out which is 
essentially one-sided and narrow, the more certain is it to suffer 
shipwreck on its own narrowness; it crumbles down by its own 
inward action, is overcome by the aauane consciousness of its own 
finitude, and thus necessarily undergoes a revulsion to the directly 
contrary tendency. It seems to be the thing itself which runs 
this course, and the subject in whom this takes place appears to 
be determined by something objective and external to himself, 
although the process is in reality his own spiritual act. And the 
vividness of the man’s consciousness of this objective power 
determining him is a standard by which we may measure the 
depth of his nature as it withdraws into itself and works for itself 
through the universal process of spiritual life. It is this manifestly 
objective character that shows the apostle’s act to have been a 
really great and wonderful event. It was an act such as only 
those natures are capable of whose movement is in the highest 
regions of the spiritual life. For we can detect no trace of any 
subjective interest or motive having influenced or helped this 
change; it was the immediate, purely objective impression of the 
spiritual power that had come over him, which changed Paul into 
that spiritual personality who appears before us as the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. It is of this characteristic of his spiritual nature, as 
manifested at the most important epoch of his life, that the apostle 
is thinking, when he calls himself with respect to his conversion to 
Christianity an éetpwya, 1 Cor. xv. 8. This phrase suggests not a 
late birth, but a miscarriage; yet what he means is not that his 
unworthiness and unfitness for the apostolate were so great that he 
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had as little right to be an apostle as the fruit of a miscarriage to 
continue in the world. What he means by the expression is, that 
his birth into the world as a Christian was after a violent fashion, 
that it was as it were a miscarriage. Grotius very truly remarks : 
hoc ideo dicit, quia non longa institutione ad christianismum 


_perductus: fuit, quo esset velut naturalis partio, sed vi subita, 


quomodo immaturi partus ejici solent. This applies, however, not 
merely to the fact of his becoming a Christian, but to the whole of 
the sweeping revulsion that was brought about in his consciousness 
by the objective power of events and tendencies, without his being 
aware that he was doing anything to help or hinder it. What took 
place in him seemed to belie his nature: the absolute truth of 
Christianity was brought home to him and forced upon him against 
his will by Christ’s appearing to him. He could do no other; little 
as he willed it for himself, he was constrained to yield the whole 
of thought and will to the obedience of Christ.’ 

He who has fought through such an inward conflict and in a 
personal spiritual process overcome the opposition which he there 
encountered, will, when the spiritual principle has worked its way 
through all and asserted itself in its own absolute superiority, 
know that he is himself the power that stands above the conflict. 
The principle which takes possession of his consciousness is now 
the immanent principle of his own self-consciousness ; he knows 


1 Tt is said, and very truly, that the apostle’s conversion discloses to us the 
inmost depths of his spiritual nature, and that the ultimate subjective basis of 
that nature is to be explained and comprehended in the light of this one charac- 
teristic fact. If this be so, the problem of the apostle’s character may be viewed 
in the light of the question, why he not only became a Christian like others who 
were converted from Judaism to Christianity, but believed himself to be called 
to be an apostle. This followed, it may be said, from the call addressed to him 
by Christ ; but what appeared to him objectively as the call of Christ was, sub- 
jectively considered, the inward impulse of his own spiritual nature. For it was 
the peculiarity of that nature that in every case it went straight to the results of 
its principles, and to the absolute. His spiritual nature thus carried him past a 
form of Christianity which was nothing but another form of Judaism ; he was 
the first to declare the Christian principle in its integrity, in a way in which none 
of the older apostles had declared it, and so could scarcely avoid considering 
himself to be a new apostle. 
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himself free from everything by which he was formerly constrained ; 
he is conscious of his own independence and autonomy. The 
position which the apostle took up as the logical and necessary 
consequence of his conversion, involved of course that all those 
shackles of religious authority which he had recognised up to 
that time at once fell away. But it involved more: namely, that, 
within Christianity the apostle recognised no other principle as 
having authority for him but his own immediate self-consciousness, 
rooted as it was in faith in Christ. One main feature of the 
apostle’s individuality is this lively and powerful consciousness of 
freedom. He was quite alive to all that the principle of Christian 
freedom implied both for himself and for all Christians. It was in 
him, next to Christ, that this principle received its proper concrete 
contents; it was in him that it first became subjective and indi- 
vidual. This consciousness of freedom is frequently, and variously, 
and energetically expressed in the apostle’s letters. It is ex- 
pressed most directly and openly in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he says: 
Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus Christ 
our Lord? have I not you to point to as my work in the Lord ? 
These were the evidences which sustained his assured consciousness 
of freedom, independence, self-dependence as a Christian and an 
apostle. He calls himself free in the sense in which he spoke of 
Christian freedom in the eighth chapter (é£oucda, viii. 9), free, that 
is, as having an essential right to act in accordance with his own 
best convictions, without being bound by considerations regarding 
others, or being in the least degree subject to any superior 
authority.’ 


* The feeling of freedom is expressed most energetically where it meets with 
opposition. The opposition which the apostle had to encounter was the appeal 
made against him and in disparagement of him to the authority of the older 
apostles, Against them, then, he asserted his freedom in the fulness of its own 
native energy, and as not requiring any outward sanction, 1 Cor. ix. 4. They 
are to him only the doxodvres. Their apparent dignity is no law to him; for 
wherever the truth of the gospel is concerned, there can be no respect of persons. 
If it be the apostles themselves that he calls of imephiav andaroko, and not 
merely the Judaizing teachers of the Corinthian Church who appealed to their 
authority, then this is a very distinct assertion that there can be no external 
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The true freedom, however, is not without limitation ; it realizes 
the conception of freedom by the limit which it sets itself and 
then again makes to disappear: and that which is the greatest 
freedom from narrowing and enslaving forms is, on the other hand, 
the highest capacity for entering subjectively into forms the most 
diverse. “This mark and evidence of true freedom was not wanting 
with the apostle. Though free from everything, free from all 
dependence on man, says the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 19, “I have yet 
made myself the servant of all, that in this way I might gain the 
more. To the Jews I have become a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to those who are under the law as one under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as one without law (not that I was without law in 
reference to God, but obeying the law of Christ), that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I became weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” Only he can become all things to 
all men who is so free and master of himself as to be able to put on 
every form of self-restraint. And what makes this self-restraint 
possible to him is that he is subject to an infinite power, his 
freedom being simply the outward form in which this subjection 
appears. The utmost freedom of self-consciousness is thus, when 
looked at from another side, the utmost subjection ; he is free, but 
his liberty consists in his consciousness being altogether determined 
by Christ, it is only in his union with Christ as an évvowos Xpucrov 
that he knows himself free, and this his freedom consists in his 
subjection. It is with a view to this same freedom which consists 
in dependence on Christ that the apostle says, 1 Cor. vii. 23, “Ye 
are dearly bought; be not ye the servants of men, do not be drawn 
into any spiritual dependence on men.” In every event of life the 
authority for him, by which he should consider himself bound. Aoyifopar yap undev 
borepykévar Tov tmephidy amooréNwv, 2 Cor. xi. 5, ef. xii. 11 oddey yap torépnoa 
TeV mephidy drooTéhay, «i kal oddév eiys (though I be nothing in myself apart 
from the grace of God supporting me). And the reason of this is the assurance 
he had gained through the knowledge of the truth, ef 82 iSi@rns TH A6yw, GAN 
ov TH yvoce. 

Ss 
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Christian has this inward spiritual freedom, without it his con- 
sciousness would not be a Christian consciousness at all. He is 
free inwardly though outwardly he be a slave. For in Christ 
freedom and bondage pass into each other, and neither of the 
two exists without the other. He who is called in the Lord 
being a slave, is yet free in relation to the Lord: and he who is 
called being free, is Christ’s servant, 1 Cor. vii. 22. As there is 
no contradiction in a man’s being dependent on Christ and yet 
free, nor in his being free and yet at the same time dependent, 
so bondage externally does not in the least preclude inward 
freedom. This inward freedom and independence of everything 
outward comes only to the man who has found in Christ the abso- 
lute principle of his spiritual life. The more he feels his depend- 
ence on Christ, the more independent is he of everything but 
Christ. 

For a Jew who had been bound to the law from his childhood 
and felt the law’s authority and control in every part and province 
of his life, to,cut himself adrift from the law at once and altogether ; 
to cast off its dictation, and with it to renounce all the natural and 
national ties which bound Jew and Jew together,—this must have 
been a step the gravity and far-reaching importance of which we 
can scarcely measure. This step our apostle took in his conver- 
sion; and in taking it he entered into a position of utter solitude ; 
he was not attracted, though he became a Christian, to the older 
apostles; he was not drawn into fellowship with them, but re- 
mained alone. The boldness of this step may give us an idea of his 
spiritual energy. Now the shaking off of authority and the ad- 
vance to autonomy is not admirable in itself: the moral and 
spiritual value of such a step consists in this, that it is not a capri- 
cious and arbitrary act, nor one brought about by merely outward 
circumstances, but a step taken from a full conviction that truth 
requires it. The autonomy which becomes the ruling principle 
must, in a word, be the autonomy of reason. And we must keep 
this in mind in considering the apostle’s conversion ; for it was a 
change from Judaism to Christianity, and Christianity, the absolute 
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religion, is also absolute reason. The apostle did, indeed, recognise 
in his conversion to Christianity a supernatural event, a miracle, a 
thing incomprehensible even to himself. Yet we see him labouring 
with all the power of his spirit to engraft this event which he had 
experienced, on his reason, to take it up into his thinking conscious- 
ness, thus to make it, what it could not otherwise be, his own spiritual 
act. In this fact more than anything else we have an explanation 
of the peculiar organization of his spiritual individuality ; for it is 
this spiritual process that is worked out in the whole development 
of his doctrine, and in the discussions, personal and otherwise, which 
form the main contents of his Epistles. To speak of nothing else, 
let it be considered how he deals with the idea of the law, how he 
analyses it in its various elements, and seeks thus to resolve it into 
itself, in order to justify to the thinking consciousness that degra- 
dation of the law from its absolute authority, that depreciation of 
it to the position of a merely subordinate stage, which was necessary 
from the standpoint of Christianity. The development of the 
apostle’s doctrine of justification with all the ideas which belong 
to it,—what is it but an analysis of the Christian consciousness 
according to the inward connexion of its momenta as they act and 
react upon each other, the nature of justification being thus ex- 
plained from the inner necessity of the case? Here also we find 
the reason why the apostle’s main developments of doctrine always 
grow in his hands into theories of religious history ; since the 
course of history cannot be understood save by regarding one stage 
as contained by implication in the preceding stage, and regarding 
the whole in the light of the immanent idea which is the principle 
of the whole movement. The different determining periods of 
history, the contrasts into which it is divided, the contrast of sin 
with grace, of the law which requires works with faith which 
justifies without works, of death with life, of the first psychical with 
the second pneumatical Adam, these are simply so many momenta 
of the conception as it works forward by its own inward power. 
The great distinguishing characteristic which appears everywhere 
in the apostle’s writings is the innate impulse, springing from the 
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very roots of his nature, towards rational speculative contempla- 
tion." 


1 It is a deep conviction of the apostle, and comes repeatedly and in various 
ways to the surface in his writings, that Christianity is the truly rational, and 
that in matters of religion nothing can stand that cannot justify itself to rational 
contemplation. When he speaks, Rom. xii. 1, of a Aoysxr) Aarpeta, in which aman 
is to present himself a living sacrifice to God, he means a service which does not 
consist, like that of Judaism, merely in outward rites, but is spiritual in its nature 
and founded in the spirit itself, so that in everything it contains the worshipper 
must have the rational end and purpose of his act before his mind. And thus he 
adds an exhortation not to hold exclusively to that which is in accordance with 
the ruling tendency of the world and the time, but to be transformed in the 
renewing of the spirit (rod véos), i.e. to go back into one’s self in thought, to con- 
sider and to prove in one’s self what is the will of God, what is the good, and 
acceptable, and perfect. And here, I think, we find the explanation of that dis- 
tinction which the apostle sometimes draws between that which he is in his yvopn, 
and that which he is in pursuance of an émurayy of the Lord. It is not probable 
that this émurayn refers to an utterance of Jesus which he had received through 
tradition. A comparison of the various instructions which he gives on difficult 
questions of social duty will show us what the nature of the distinction is. 
Where he is conscious of a rational objective ground lying in the nature of the 
case, his instruction at once and of itself assumes in his consciousness the form of 
an immediate command of Christ. He speaks of a mere yv@un in cases where 
he could not deny the subjective nature of his view. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 
40. As the objective truth could only declare itself in the form of the subjective 
consciousness, it is very natural that with the apostle the one constantly passes 
over into the other. Thus he says, verse 25, that he has no émurayn of the Lord 
in reference to virgins, but gives a yvdpn, os Henuevos dnd Kuplov motos etvat, 
i.e. an opinion deserving of all consideration, as given quite in accordance with his 
apostolical consciousness. In the same way, verse 40, after the words xara tHv 
euny yvounv, he adds, Soka dé kdya veda Ocod €xew. As his call was a fact 
of his consciousness, the self-assurance of his consciousness was his highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge. His self-assurance, however, is not called forth by himself, 
but rests on grounds of reason. The authority which he claims for himself as an 
apostle must not be said to be founded on the external fact of the appearance of 
Christ which he asserted he had had; it was founded rather upon two inner 
momenta: 1. The truth of his gospel, a thing to him irrefragably true, Gal. i. 8 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 4, and resting ultimately in the absolute satisfaction of man’s need of 
salvation which it brought, in all that goes to make up faith in the Pauline sense. 
2. The reality of the success of his work. He appeals to this as his strongest 
argument against his opponents. Those whom he had converted could not but 
bear witness that it was through him that they had become Christians, 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. iii. 2,3. But how could they have become Christians through him 
if he was not an apostle, and how could he have worked with such success as an 
apostle, 2 Cor, x. 13-18, if it were not God’s will that he should so work, and 
how could this be God’s will if it were not in accordance with the highest truth 
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If the first great characteristic of his personality be that he was 
as it were the receptive soil in which the principle of Christian 
consciousness should first take form and appear as a concrete con- 
sciousness, the second must be found in this, that that conscious- 
ness was expressed by him mainly in the way of thought. The 
apostle is conscious of the power of his thought ; he declares to 
his opponents, 2 Cor. x. 2 sg., how he intends to meet those who 
take him to be but a weak and ordinary man. For though, he 
says, I walk in the flesh, yet I do not war in a weak human way ; 
for the weapons with which I fight are not humanly weak, but 
divinely strong to the pulling down of strongholds. I cast down 
arguments, and every work that is erected against the knowledge 
of God, and bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Far from being, as has been thought, the apostle’s protest 
against the exercise of reason in things pertaining to faith, these 
words are an expression of the absolute confidence he reposed in 
his dialectical powers, that on the gronnd of reason he could never 
be defeated. The more we penetrate into the process of thought 
in the apostle’s writings, the more minutely we analyse his mode 
of argument, the method of his development and representation, 
the more shall we be convinced that his is a thoroughly dialectical 
nature." Here we may remind the reader of what was said, in our 
and reason? What he says, Gal. ii. 8, in the pregnant words that God évipynce 
epot eis Ta €Oyy is an argument from effect to cause, an argument which would 
have no force were it not understood that nothing can really take up a position 
in the world but what is more or less true and rational. The success of his preach- 
ing to the heathen is in his eyes a proof that his gospel is true. This was the 
best credentials of his apostolic calling. It says a great deal for the apostle’s 
sober good sense that he never appeals to the appearance of Christ to him as a 
purely outward fact, such as the Acts represent it. There was a good deal of the 
ecstatical in him, as the émracia and dmoxadvwers Kupiov, 2 Cor. xii. 1, show 
us (the ecstasy described, verse 2, cannot, however, be identified with the act of 
his conversion ; the fourteen years, 2 Cor. xii. 2, cannot coincide with the fourteen 
years of Gal. ii. 1) ; but this element was so thoroughly subordinate to his clear 
and rational self-consciousness that it could never make him a visionary. 

1 Tt belongs to the essence of the dialectical method, that it proceeds by nega- 
tion, and in order to deny, accentuates the opposite, the contrast, and thus has 


naturally an element of irony. In the apostle’s dialectic irony is not wanting ; 
ef. 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 18,19; and Riickert’s observations on the first of these 
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examination of the great Epistles, of their arrangement and the 
conception of thought from which it proceeds. We see every-_ 
where in them the effort to place the subject treated of in the most 
general point of view it will admit of, to proceed from the general 
to the particular, and consider the main thought in all its aspects 
successively. What we have here is the true dialectical procedure ; 
namely that the thought is made to move through all its stages, and 
to arrive at the totality of its momenta, at which point its concrete 
determination coincides with and meets its abstract truth. Could the 
utter contemptibility of the sectarian squabbles at Corinth have been 
put more clearly than-in the apostle’s words: Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you? Were you baptized in the name of 
Paul? (1 Cor. i 13.) Here a rapid turn of thought brings the 
question so entirely under the standpoint of an absolute contem- 
plation, that we have nothing but an absolute Yes confronting an 
absolute No.’ But the dialectical mediation follows at once. The 
apostle sees the source of the sectarianism of Corinth in the love of 
the Corinthians for worldly wisdom ; he therefore considers Chris- 
tianity itself as wisdom. Wisdom is divided in his eyes into the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God; these are the two 
stages through which it moves; through its negation in worldly 
wisdom it comes to affirm itself in the divine. At the opening of 
the Epistle to the Romans, in the same way, the apostle takes up 
the absolute standpoint of the Sccavocvvn Ocod, the two momenta 
of which are the Sucavoovvn e& épyov and the Sicarocvvn ex Tric- 
tews. Here also the development consists in the conception passing 


passages. The latter passage is a striking instance of his dialectic, as it fortifies 
itself with irony, and smites, overthrows, and crushes the opponent. 

1 Another notable instance of this is to be found in the passage 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
The question of women having their heads uncovered is at once put in this way : 
the head of the man is Christ, the head of the woman is the man: the head of 
Christ is God. The question whether the custom be a Christian one or no is 
placed under its absolute point of view: all that is asked is whether the custom 
be or be not consistent with the absolute dependence of Christ. Thus a question 
referring solely and simply to a case in practical life is identified with the very 
highest question, the relation to Christ. This rapid soaring up from the par- 
ticular, the empirical, to the absolute, to the idea, to God, Christ, is a genuine 
Pauline trait. 
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through the stage of denial in order to affirm itself. The Sceaso- 
cvvn Qcod passes through the negation of Sixavoovvy && epyov, and 
becomes in Sicasoovvy éx miatews the true self-mediated Sucavocvyn 
@cod. It belongs to the dialectical method to take the object 
which is to be explicated dialectically, in its various stages, both 
negative and affirmative; since it is only in the consciousness of 
its mediation that the conception completes its dialectical move- 
ment. And our view that dialectical thought was the apostle’s 
natural element is greatly confirmed by the fact that he never 
forgets the practical side of his discussion in the theoretical. 
What must be affirmed theoretically must often be denied practi- 
cally ; for love, the principle of practical conduct, is also an element, 
and has to be considered if the object is to be apprehended in the 
totality of its momenta. That Christian love was a conspicuous 
element in the apostle’s character all that we know of his life and 
work leads us to believe. Here however we are more immediately 
concerned with such traits as are provided in his writings, and 
with the stamp of his essential spiritual character that is impressed 
upon them; and the place he has assigned to the element of love 
even in his dialectical thinking is noticed only as a proof how free he 
was in the whole attitude of his spirit from all onesidedness. Faith 
was nothing to him in itself, ifit did not work through love; he could 
not rest satisfied with a merely abstract theoretical view of anything; 
his spirit urged him from the theoretical to the practical, from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the essential thought to the realities 
of life. The end which he thus kept in view was of course the com- 
munion of Christian life inspired with the principle of love. This is 
well illustrated by those two sections of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians in which the apostle expresses his views on the subjects of 
eating the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices, and of speaking with tongues. 
The eating of the heathen sacrifices seems to have been in itself a 
_ thing of complete indifference to him; yet he regards it as very im- 
portant that the fact that the practice was objectionable to many 
Christians should be recognised, and care taken not to wound them. 
This consideration must be taken into account in order to a proper 
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settlement of the question ; and as soon as the question is regarded 
from this point of view it ceases to be indifferent to religion ; it 
acquires an importance which it might not of itself possess. In 
the latter of the two sections we named, a place is even more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically assigned to love, or the consideration due 
to others, to the common good, as a very important element in 
arriving at a decision. In this case we see very clearly how it is 
just in this practical side of the matter that the dialectical solution 
of the whole problem is sought and obtained. It is very obvious 
throughout that the apostle cares very little for the speaking with 
tongues. He does not however regard it as unchristian, he recog- 
nises it as one of the various forms in which the spirit which dwells 
in Christians finds expression. So he goes on to give it its definite 
position in the number of the Christian charisms, and to insist 
that each charism has an equal right to be considered, as making 
up along with the rest the unity of the whole. Thus though the 
Aarelvy YAoooais be in itself a charism, yet its true, real value 
depends on its practical operation, om its being through love a 
means to the furtherance of the common Christian life. From this 
point of view the apostle pronounces a judgment on the rarer 
Yoocas which amounts to this: that from its small practical 
utility it ought to be as far as possible restricted. Thus we see 
how in every case it is the apostle’s object to exhaust the subject 
he has in hand in all its logical bearings, and to bring his discus- 
sion to a stage where the confronting momenta are mediated 
dialectically in the unity of the conception. The apostle’s whole 
representation, religious as it is, is filled to overflowing with the 
forms and elements of thought; it is not only, what is commonly 
recognised as the great merit of the apostle’s writings, that thought 
follows hard on thought: more than this, thoughts succeed each 
other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than allof them ; the thought unfolds itself, brings forth 
its own contents out of i own depths, and determines itself by 
taking up its own momenta. Hence the peculiar stamp of the 
apostle’s language: it is distinguished on the one hand for pre- 
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cision and compression; on the other hand it is marked by a 
harshness and roughness which suggest that the thought is far too 
weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit forms for the 
superabundant matter it would fain express.’ Yet in one way the 
form actually used is not uncongenial to the contents; the 
language is Hellenistic Greek, an easy and flexible instrument, and 
well fitted for such a peculiar write. 

The traits we have dwelt on thus far give us as their result a mind 
naturally and perfectly adapted to take up into itself and to develop 
the free, universal, and absolute principle of Christianity. This, how- 
ever, is only one side of his individuality ; there is another which we 
must not disregard. It is a thing of course that even so eminent 
a mind as Paul’s is subject to a certain limitation. It is nothing 
but what we had to expect that besides all the splendid gifts that 
distinguished him we should find also a certain onesidedness, a con- 


1 The apostle indicates, 2 Cor. xi. 6, that he is not unconscious of this. He 
says he is ei kal idurns TH Ady@, GAN ov TH yrooet, a phrase which can refer to 
nothing but the struggle which it cost his thought to find expression. As for 
his language and style it has long been remarked, and very justly, that it bears 
a great resemblance to that of Thucydides. (We may mention the well-known 
work of Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-Paullina, 1773, which, however, is merely 
a “notatio figurarum dictionis Paullinae cum Thucydidea comparatae,” and deals 
chiefly with the outward expression.) As speech is the expression of inward 
thought, this similarity of modes of expression must be referred to a deeper simi- 
larity, namely of the mental idiosyncrasy of the two men. Such passages as 1 
Cor. iv. 12, 13; vii. 29-31 ; ix. 20, 21; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 have the true ring of 
Thucydides, not only in expression, but in the style of thought. The genuine 
dialectical spirit appears in both in the love of antithesis and contrast, rising not 
unfrequently to paradox. Antithesis serves the dialectically thinking mind 
simply as a means to obtain a direct grasp of the conception in the whole of its 
bearings ; it confronts the one with the other, negatives the one through the 
other, that the conception may thus determine itself through negation and affir- 
mation. The analogy may be traced still further. Thucydides’ critical method 
of dealing with history necessarily involved a breach with the great national con- 
sciousness which lived and had its being in the happy child-like Homeric-mythi- 
cal theory of the world, proceeding to exhibit the conflict of Ionism and Dorism 
as a conflict within the larger whole, the nation. In the same way the apostle 
Paul could not take up the position of Christian universalism, in which the opposi- 
tion of heathenism was done away, without renouncing the absolute importance 
of Judaism. With both these men the ties of national particularism give way 
before the generalizing tendency of their thought, and cosmopolitanism takes 
the place of nationalism. 
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sciousness in some way borné, a national particularism, which go to 
make up this definite individual character which we have before us. 
In our development of the Pauline doctrine the reader will remem- 
ber how we came here and there on points in which it could not be 
denied that the thoughts and views of Judaism were still discernible, 
circumscribing his sphere of vision, directing his attention too ex- 
clusively to the future, and causing him to overleap momenta, which, 
from a freer and more universal standpoint, could not have been 
left unnoticed, Then his expectation of the parousia—here we 
see how his mind was influenced by the not very enlightened 
national expectations that were current at the time, insomuch that 
he expresses a firm belief that Christ’s second coming would take 
place in a short time, and that he with his contemporaries would 
not need to pass through death and the resurrection, but would be 
changed without dying. We have already shown that this view is 
not to be pressed to the apostle’s disadvantage to such an extent as 
some writers have done : and it is of importance in this regard not 
to attribute to him anything that cannot be shown from Epistles 
undoubtedly genuine to have been an element of his faith and 
thought. Yet this characteristic fact remains, that a view so mani- 
festly peculiar and limited to the age in which it arose, and soon 
to be left behind as events and thoughts moved forward, had such 
influence as we see it had on the apostle’s consciousness, In this 
case his view is narrowed by an idea peculiar to the nation and 
the time ; but his whole position with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment is another such restriction. It was in opposition to the Old 
Testament that he became aware of the perfect freedom of his Chris- 
tian position, and everything that formed in his eyes an element of 
Christian freedom was at the same timea liberation from the yoke 
of the law, and from the imperfection and limitation of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Yet, on the other hand, how much do we 
see him bound to the Old Testament, tied to the very letter of it ? 
He rests his demonstrations of the most important positions of his 
doctrine on inferences from passages of the Old Testament, and that 
not merely out of regard for those to whom the Old Testament was 
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the supreme authority, in order to make it easier for them to believe 
in the Christian doctrine, but because the Old Testament is to him 
the source of all objective truth, the ultimate authority on which 
the certainty of the Christian faith must rest. When he reminds 
his readers of the cardinal facts of Christianity, that Christ died for 
our sins, that he was buried and rose again on the third day, he does 
not omit to add that this happened according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
xv. 3,4. The more he wants to establish the truth of any doctrine 
and preclude all doubt of it, the more does he labour to prove it from 
passages of the Old Testament. Even that most important truth of 
all, in which the whole doctrine of salvation consists, that the true 
righteousness which avails before God is not to be attained by works 
of the law, but only by faith, even this doctrine is made to rest 
directly on the fact that even in the Old Testament Abraham believed 
God, and that this faith was imputed to him for righteousness, Rom. 
iv. 1s. If,the apostle argues, Gal. iil. 7, one can only be saved as a 
descendant of Abraham, then those are the sons of Abraham who 
are saved through faith ; and as the promise was given to Abraham, 
that in him all nations should be blessed, this promise is now ful- 
filled in the fact that God justifies the heathen through faith. The 
promise was given to Abraham because the Scripture foresaw this 
event at the time when it was written. Christian faith is thus 
related to the Old Testament as the fulfilment to the promise: the 
former could not have taken place without the latter. And yet, 
as the apostle assures us in other passages, nothing can be more 
immediately certain than that which the Christian consciousness 
declares as its essential contents, or that which the divine spirit 
that is given to the Christian testifies to him. 

The more the apostle enters into details in the inferences he draws 
from the Old Testament, the more striking does this dependence of 
the Christian consciousness on it appear. It is an authority lying 
outside of consciousness, and the deference paid to it arises simply 
from a personal subjective limitation. The most striking instances 
of this are to be found in two passages of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in which, as is now acknowledged universally, the apostle deals with 
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the Old Testament passages from which he is reasoning in a quite 
arbitrary way, and gives them a sense which they never could have 
borne. With regard to the passage, Gen. xxii. 18, which he takes 
up, Gal. iii, 16, he simply adopts the interpretation which was 
usually given it by the Jews at the time. The seed of Abraham, 
in which all the nations of the earth are to be blessed, he does 
not take to be the posterity of Abraham generally, though this is 
obviously the meaning of the expression, but one person, an 
individual, Christ. He deals with the passages Gen. xvi. 15, xxi. 
2 even more capriciously. His whole proof is nothing but a play 
of allegory, and has no force whatever to prove anything. The 
whole argument is erected on the distinction shown to have existed 
between Isaac and Ishmael, the two sons of Abraham, that the 
former was the son of a slave, while the other was born not only 
not a slave, but in consequence of a special divine promise. In vir- 
tue of this difference they are made to represent the two dtabjKar. 
Ishmael, the slave by birth, stands for the law, because the law 
places men in a position of bondage before God. The apostle 
failed, however, to consider how little the subsequent history of 
the two sons of Abraham fits in with the allegorical interpretation 
he gives it. Ishmael is made to represent the law, but the Mosaic 
legislation never touched the sons of Ishmael. It was they 
who were free from the law, while those for whom the law was 
given were none but the posterity of Isaac, the type here of the 
SvaOyxn of freedom; and the promise connected with the person 
of Isaac, in regard to which he was to be a type of Christians as 
Téxva Ths émayyedas, was only fulfilled by means of circumcision 
and the Mosaic law, and the whole theocratic dispensation con- 
nected with the law. Not only have the apostle’s allegorical 
demonstrations out of the Old Testament no objective basis in the 
Old Testament itself—they actually conflict with it. 

There could be nothing more absurd than the efforts made by 
interpreters to show the apostle’s argumentation to be objectively 
true. Flatt, for example, remarks on this passage : “The apostle 
received special divine instruction with a view to his expositions 
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of doctrine, and in that instruction the idea was communicated to 
him that Sarah and Hagar were types in the way he states. Thus 
he had a right to say that this history meant something else, had 
an inner meaning, that with regard to God’s intention it was to be 
considered as a type, even though the author who wrote the his- 
tory never thought of such athing. The proposition,—This history 
has an inner meaning, is not, however, the same as the proposition, 
—When God caused the history in question to be narrated, he in- 
tended that it should be a prophecy in the form of a symbol : 
although we have a right to assume that in guiding the Old Testa- 
ment writers God did not neglect to provide that the history should 
contain a certain amount of instruction for the future.” What 
does all this mean? What a narrow petty theology is this! And 
what end does it serve? The apostle’s subjective and capricious 
imagination, the mere play of his fancy, is to have its objective 
ground in the very spirit of God! And is the contradiction of 
historical truth which we find here removed by referring it back 
from the apostle to God himself? Luther had a healthier sense of 
truth, and judged: “The allegory of Sarah and Hagar will not 
hold water, for it is at variance with historical reason.” This is 
the only true way of looking on the apostle’s argument here ; and 
thus the passage affords us a very curious proof of the position, both 
free and not free, which he occupied with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. In his view of the law that it places man altogether in the 
position of a bondman before God, a position of which the Christian 
consciousness knows nothing, he shows the greatest freedom of 
spirit, a self-assurance that has completely cast away all bonds of 
external authority. Here, on the other hand, we see him still con- 
fined to the old way of thinking about the Old Testament as if 
there were no other. For there cannot be a doubt that his allegory 
appeared to him to be the true sense of the Old Testament history, 
as an objective truth vouched for by the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament law is to be of force no longer, it has no power to con- 
strain the religious consciousness; and yet the Old Testament 
stands before his mind with the undiminished weight of its divine 
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authority. A thing that is objectively certain to him, being the 
immediate utterance of his self-consciousness, must yet, after all, 
be recommended and proved to him out of the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament itself is made to furnish proof that the law, its most 
essential part, has no longer any authority. The apostle makes out 
his case by means of allegory ; allegory is to him, as to his contem- 
poraries, the equivocal expedient by which, while making use of the 
Old Testament, he yet cuts himself off from it, and places himself 
above it. Allegory holds to the Old Testament as its necessary ob- 
ject, and rests all its proofs upon it; yet it only plays with the 
Old Testament, since the allegorist has already placed himself above 
it, though not fully conscious that he has done so. Yet, freely as 
he uses the Old Testament in his allegorical interpretations of it, 
allegory is itself the strongest proof of his subjection to it; for 
otherwise he never could endure the unnatural restraint that 
allegory imposes on him. It might be urged that the two ex- 
amples we have mentioned of arbitrary allegorical interpretation 
occur in the Epistle to the Galatians, undoubtedly the oldest that 
the apostle wrote, and in which his view of the law is not so fully 
developed as in the later Epistles. We must, however, remind 
the reader of 1 Cor. x. 1 sq.,a passage which shows us as distinctly 
as the others how fully the apostle shared with his contemporaries 
the allegorical ideas current in his time. 

These limitations of the apostle’s individuality on its intellectual 
side are little more than the widest and most general limitations, 
those of time and country. It cannot be required of any man that 
he should not wear the character of his time. Yet the more aman 
is conscious of the boundaries he lives in, the freer will be his 
attitude towards them, and the more will he be inclined to remem- 
ber the limits to which every human individuality is subject, and 
to show to others the fullest consideration. How the apostle’s 
spiritual freedom appeared in his regard and indulgence for weaker 
fellow-Christians, we have already shown. Yet we must add that 
in his dealings with others the apostle did not invariably maintain 
this standpoint, He cannot be said to have always looked at 
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others from without, and to have been independent of his own 
subjective feelings. However convinced he was of the reality of 
his apostolical calling and of the absolute truth of his doctrine, 
still that cannot excuse his excesses in judging of his adversaries, 
and failing to distinguish involuntary from voluntary errors. 
Riickert remarks very justly on 2 Cor. ii. 17, that “ Paul was apt 
to judge his opponents very harshly, and to impute motives for 
their conduct, which, in all probability, were. not the true ones; 
since what he attributed to an unholy disposition might in many 
cases be the natural, and, considering the circumstances, must 
almost have been the necessary, outcome of honest prejudice (cf. 
Gal. i. 7, ii. 4, vi. 12). This harshness was part of his character as 
it was in the case of our own Reformer.” He applies the same 
observation to the passage 2 Cor. xi. 12. What Riickert calls a 
harshness of character arises from inability to abstract from one’s 
own subjective feelings, and transport one’s-self into those of 
another. The apostle could not conceive the truth otherwise than 
as it appeared to him; and with regard to the different belief of 
another man he could not imagine that it had even a subjective 
foundation ; what was asserted in their opinion being all the while 
nothing but that Judaism which was native to both them and him. 
With this influence which his idiosyncrasy exerted over his judg- 
ment of his opponents, we come down to the lower sphere of the 
peculiar bias and direction which he derived from character and 
temperament. We have already observed how this purely human 
side of the apostle appears chiefly in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The passage 1 Cor v. may also be compared. It can 
scarcely be denied that his character was marked by a certain ex- 
citableness or violence, which sometimes made him act precipitately, 
and rendered him liable to fitful and sudden changes of emotion. 
(This is particularly noticeable in 2 Cor. and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.) We should obtain a deeper insight into the apostle’s 
individuality, its psychical, and probably also its physical organiza- 
tion, if it were possible to form any clear ideas of the nature of the 
omraciat and droxadiryes, and the peculiar circumstances accom- 
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panying them, of which he speaks, 2 Cor. xii. But he gives us here 
only vague and distant hints on the subject, and it is impossible 
to fix any definite meaning on them, or to form any clear view of 
the subject from them. 

But without this, what we have gathered while seeking for traits 
of his character is abundant confirmation of what he says of him- 
self, 2 Cor. iv. 7, that he had a divine treasure in an earthen 
vessel. 








APPENDIX I. 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE LEGEND OF PETER, 


[See Part 1. Chapter 1x.] 


Tue first attack made on this legend proceeded chiefly from a 
general distrust of all such facts as were employed to provide a 
historical basis for the claims and encroachments of Rome. Such 
were the motives of those who either rejected the legend entirely 
or expressed grave doubts about it; first in the middle ages, when 
the assailants were parties in opposition, such as the Waldenses, or 
the declared enemies of the papacy, such as Marsilius of Padua, 
Michael of Casena and others; and then at the time of the Re- 
formation and after it, when the assailants were Protestant histor-- 
ians, such as Matthias Flacius,’ Claudius Salmasius,2 and others, 


1 In his work published in the year 1554: Historia certaminum inter Romanos 
Episcopos et sextam Carthaginiensem synodum Africanasque ecclesias, de primatu 
seu potestate Papae, bona fide ex authenticis monumentis collata, Cf. p. 267, 
“Non constat plane, Petrum fuisse Romae. Nam quod Papistae scribunt, Petrum 
Romae 25 annos docuisse, cum usque ad 18 Terosolymis docuerit, item in Ponto, 
ut aliqui tradunt, 5 annis fuerit, et Antiochiae 7, ad hoc etiam cum Babylone 
seripserit suam epistolam, propalam falsum est; inde enim efficeretur, ut longe 
ultra Neronis mortem vixisset, a quo tamen interfectus dicitur. Demonstratio 
item certa est, Petrum Romae non fuisse, quod Paulus Romam et Roma scribens, 
ac tam multos mediocres Christianos salutans et nominans, nusquam tamen vel 
unico verbo Petri tanti viri mentionem faciat.” Flacius laid great stress on Gal. 
ii, p. 124: “Denique ego omnibus omnium mortalium historiis de Petro illam 
ad Galatas secundo a Paulo scriptam praefero. Ibi enim ille primum affirmat 
diserte Petro esse concreditum apostolatum seu episcopatum inter Judaeos, sibi 
vero inter gentes seu super gentiles, Deinde narrat, Petrum usque ad concilium 
Hierosolymitanum (quod circa 18 annos post ascensionem Christi, et septimo 
commenticii papatus Petri celebratum est) potissimum Judaeis praedicasse et de 
postero tempore sanctissimum datarum dexterarum foedus secum inlisse: quod 





2 Librorum de primatu Papae. P. 1 cum apparatu. Lugd. Bat. 1645. 1 
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By far the greater number of the Protestant divines, however, 
and especially those of the Reformed Church, who were much 
occupied with this field of historical research, considered the 
subject to be one calling for impartial treatment, and providing an 


opportunity to show their opponents how ready they were to 


respect the witness of history, when properly ascertained and 
resting upon fact." 


The first scholar who undertook a thorough historical investiga-_ 


tion of the subject, and declared as the result of his researches 
that the common view was entirely destitute of historical reality, 
was Friedrich Spanheim. His Dissertatio de ficta profectione 


ipse quidem velit praedicare Judaeis, Paulus vero debeat concionari gentibus. 
Ubi habes brevissime et verissime comprehensam historiam Petri, quae indicat, 
ei et a Christo potissimum super et inter Judaeos apostolatum, episcopatum seu 
papatum concreditum mandatumque esse: et eum tum ante Hierosolymitanam 
synodum, tum postea potissimum Judaeos docuisse, eoque potissimum ibi 
sedisse vel stetisse, ubi plurimi Judaci fuerunt, id est in Syria et aliis orientalibus 
partibus. Nam Romae non ita multifuerunt: quandoquidem et nondum fuerant 
sic dissipati, sicut postea in eversione Hierosolymae, et Claudius eos Roma penitus 
expulerat.” The Magdeburg Centuries do not express any distinct doubt of the 
supposed fact. 

1 Compare the whole series of the Protestant divines who held this position 
on the subject. F. Spanheim enumerates them in the treatise to be named 
below, p. 336: Quinimo in Protestantium castris éeméxyovres non pauci, atque 
etiam largientes haud gravate plurimi, imo plerique, tantis auctoritatibus moti. 
Chamiero certe non facile vellicandus videtur tantus consensus Patrum sed neque 
Davidi Blondello, id perpetuo largienti, Romanam ecclesiam a Petro et Paulo 
fundatam atque instructam fuisse. Nec inficiati eam Petri inter Romanos 
praesentiam Th. Beza Annot. ad i. Petri v., Fr. Junius, Scaliger, Casaubonus, 
Petr. Molinaeus, Petitus, Usserius, Seldenus, Pearsonus, Fellius, Dodwellus, G. 
Cave, Bedelius ipse, et quotquot Ignatianis epistolis speciatim illi, quae est ad 
Romanos, patrocinantur, in qua Ignatius circa medium ad Romanorum coetum : 


ovx os Ilérpos kal Tladdos Svardooopat tpiv. Quin Patricius Junius Notis ad — 


Clementem, quod Petrus Romae vitam finierit martyrio dicit potius esse, quam 
ut in dubium vocetur. Similiter Hammondus vel his duobus testibus rem extra 
dubium poni, Caji scilicet et Dionysii Corinthiorum fide. Samuel Basnage at 
once followed Spanheim with a defence of the opposite view, in his Exercitat, 
histor. crit. de rebus sacris vel ecclesiast. Ultraj. 1692, p. 548. He declared: 
Me quod attinet, hic tantum antiquitatis auctoritas apud me valet, ut adventum 
Petrinum ad urbem orbis dominam in dubium adducere mihi sit religio, ita 
etenim, quae firmis cingunt historiam praesidiis, fama constans, testium vetustas 
atque fides incorrupta, pondus suffragiorum atque numerus, sub signis hujus 
narrationis militant ut historiae omni sit abroganda fides, si hac in re nutet. 
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Petri apostoli in urbem Romam, deque non unius traditionis origine, 
appeared in 1679." Spanheim brings forward first the negative 
grounds, which make the occurrence appear so improbable a priors: 
Luke's silence on the subject in the Acts, where there was” 
every reason to speak of it; the silence of Paul himself both in 
his Epistle to the Romans, and ‘in the Epistles of the Roman capti- 
vity ; the agreement arrived at by the two apostles, Gal. ii. 9, that. 
the one should consider the én as his province, and the other the 
mepitoun, after which it was not likely that Peter should have 
left his work in countries so distant from Rome, and taken part 
in the foundation of a church which consisted almost entirely of 
Gentile Christians. Spanheim then takes up one by one the oldest 
and most important authorities for the fact, and impeaches their 
eredibility chiefly by the general argument, supported of course by 
special proofs in each case, that writers who accepted with avidity 
so many and so manifestly fabulous traditions, are unworthy of 
credence in the case of this tradition. He finds the roots of the 
tradition partly ina mystical interpretation of the name Babylon | 
in the First ‘irst Epistle ¢ of Peter, v. 13, partly in the myth of the journey 
of Simon Ma: m Magus to Rome, Peter having followed him to that city; | 
and partly ix in the ambition of the Church of Rome which could 
be satisfied with nothing less than this: ut Paulo in Romanae 
ecclesiae institutione, sed et in consummatione martyrii socius 
quoque Petrus adderetur, primus omnium apostolorum, mpaétos in 
evangelio, rpwrdKAnTos, mponyopos, apxnyos, qui primum lapidem 
in aedificanda ecclesia posuisset, obsignaturus quoque fidem in 
ecclesiarum omnium prima (p. 383). Thorough as Spanheim’s 
investigation was, and pertinent as his arguments on many points 
undoubtedly are, his treatise failed to do much to shake the old 
tradition. The church historians who followed him continued to 
think that the authorities were too strong to be impugned ; they 
went further, and asserted (as, for example, Schrékh)’ that it 
would be difficult to find another event in the history of the early 


1 Opp. t. ii. (Lugd. Bat. 1703), pp. 331-388. 
2 Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii., 2d ed., p, 185, 
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church that was established so firmly and beyond all question as 
this one was by the unanimous testimony of the first Christian 
teachers. Of the later church historians and critics, Eichhorn? 
was the only one who ventured to assert the opposite, and this he 
did with all his wonted boldness. He said that the apostle Peter’s 
residence at Rome, in company with Mark the Evangelist, was in 
~all probability a fable. The foundation of Peter’s reported resi- 
dence at Rome was, that his first Epistle was dated from Babylon, 
(1 Peter v. 13); the early church interpreted this name figura- 
tively, and said it stood for Rome; and this was the foundation on 
which everything was built, Peter’s labours for the Roman church, 
his primacy and his martyrdom in that city, and all that has been 
fabled of him in the old and in the new Christian world. It might 
be asked with all confidence where any other piece of evidence 
was to be found? And was this absurd evidence to be respected 
by historical criticism? This startling attack was the chief means 
of inducing another Catholic theologian to undertake a new inves- 
tigation of the subject, looking at it in an unprejudiced way, which 
is thoroughly deserving of respect. The results at which he arrived 
were these : that it is quite unquestionable on historical grounds 


that the apostle Peter came to Rome, that he taught and governed 


the Roman church, and suffered death at last on account of his 
faith ; but that his residence at Rome cannot have extended to 
twenty nor to twenty-five years, but only at the outside to a few 
months over one year.’ While the Catholic party thus admitted 
the necessity of setting bounds to the old tradition, and reducing 
it to a minimum, Protestant historians and critics displayed a wish 
to clear the controversy of polemical and party spirit, and met the 
Catholics with a confession that some of their former writers had 
gone too far. Neander and Gieseler were at one on this point. 
The former® declared it to be simply hypercriticism, to throw doubt 

* Einl, in’s N. T., vol. i. p. 554. Cf. vol. iis p. 603 sg. 

2 Tn the Essay on the apostle Peter’s residence at Rome, being also a contribu- 
tion to the chronology of the early Church, in the Theolog. Quarterly, published by 


Drey, Herbst und Hirscher, Tiib. 1820, 4 H., p. 567 sq. 
° Church History, vol. i, p. 296 (Bohn’s Edition). 
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on the tradition that Peter had been at Rome, attested as it was 
by the consent of all the early authorities. This tradition was 
obviously to be referred to a period in which no one thought of 
exalting the church of Rome by the primacy of Peter. It was 
nothing but party and polemical spirit, Gieseler declared,’ that led 
some Protestants to deny the reality of the event. Bertholdt,” 
Célln,? Mynster,’ and others, expressed themselves in the same 
way. Mynster for one thought that “ what seduced the Protestant 
writers to throw doubt on a fact, attested as this was by the 
unwavering voice of all Christian antiquity, could have been 
nothing but polemical rancour, and that the writing in which these 
doubts had been collected, clearly betrayed by its title: Of the 
fictitious journey of Peter to Rome” (the essay of Spanheim), its 
true end and motive. 

My essay, which appeared in 1831, has led the two church 
historians, Neander and Gieseler, to at least modify their former 
view. They are unwilling to give up the supposed facts at the 
root of the legend, yet they cannot deny the weakness of the 
evidence. Neander allows the possibility of the legend having 
arisen out of the circumstances of the Roman church which I 
referred to,® but hesitates to agree in my result, considering that the 
argument which we mentioned must still be allowed some weight. 
Gieseler’s chief point of late is,° that if the legend proceeded from the 
Judaizing Christians in Rome, and was meant to give Peter the pre- 
ponderance over Paul, it is difficult to understand how it was not 
at once and strenuously contradicted by the Pauline party at 
Rome, and how the Pauline Cajus could be one of the chief author- 

1 Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., vol. i. 2d Ed. 1827, p. 189. 

2 Hist. Krit, Hinl. in das A. und N. T., Part V. p. 2690. 

3 Encyclop. of Ersch and Gruber, Part XVIII. p. 42. 

4 In the paper on the first residence of the apostle Peter at Rome in the Kleine 
Theol. Schriften, 1825, p. 143 sg. An arbitrary habit of wresting the statements 
of authorities from the context in which they occur, and allowing them just so 
much weight as suits the hypothesis to be established, is a prominent feature in 
Mynster’s essay. 


5 Planting and Training, i. 379. 
6 Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., 4th Ed, 1844, p. 103. 
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ities in favour of it. This requires no further notice after what we 
have already said, Mayerhoff? gives his decided adhesion to my 
view and to the arguments on which it is based, while Olshausen® 
as decidedly opposes it. Of those who have given the weight of 
their authority for or against the legend without having thoroughly 
investigated the question, I name here Schleiermacher* and De 
Wette, who both take the negative side. In the Catholic church, 
Windischmann® and Ellendorf? may be mentioned as having lately 
expressed their views on a question of such importance for their 
Church. The former seems to be excited by Protestant contradiction, 
and does battle for the truth of the old tradition with all the fervour 
of Ultramontane partisanship. But as for the conflict of authorities 
he has nothing better to allege than that Peter resided in Rome 
more than once, first between 42 and 51, and then between 64 and 
68. The latter of these two writers brings his historical critical 
investigation to this result : “ Peter may have been at Rome; it is 
possible that he was there about the year 65 or 66. But it is 
nothing more than possible, and the opposite is equally likely, or 
even more likely. Nor can we take it ill of Protestants, if they 
follow the proofs offered by Holy Scripture, and by the earliest 
fathers, Clement and J ustin, and hold Peter’s residence at Rome, 
with all that is connected with it, to be a story drawn from the 
Apocrypha. Peter’s residence at Rome can never be proved.” 

1 Cf. vol. i. p. 252, 

? Hist. Krit. Einl. in die Petrin, Schriften, 1835, p. 73 sq. 

3 Cf. vol. i. p. 247 sq., where Olshausen’s objections are met. On the asser- 
tions of Credner and Bleek, who are also defenders of the legend, compare my 
Abh. tiber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitschr. fiir Theol., 1838, H. 3, 
: eee iiber die Kirchengesch. (Simmtliche Werke, zur Theol. Part II.), 


p. 69: “I am one of those who disbelieve the entire story of Peter’s residence 
at Rome.” - 

® Hinl. in das N. T., p. 314: “The alleged fact is essentially improbable. The 
legend seems to owe its existence to an effort made on the part of the Judxo- 
Christians of the influential church at Rome, to prove Peter to have had a share 
in the foundation of that church,” 

® Vindiciae Petrinae, Regensburg, 1836. 

” Ist Petrus in Rom und Bischof der rémischen Kirche gewesen? Darmstadt, 
1841, 
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APPENDIX II. 


COMPARISON OF THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 
WITH THAT OF JAMES. 


[Supplement to Part m1. Chapter 111.] 


THE main doctrinal position of the Epistle of James: é& épyav 
Suxatovtat avOpwrros, Kal ovk é€k TiaTews povov, ii. 24, is the 
direct opposite of the Pauline doctrine as it is stated, Rom. iii. 28, 
in the proposition, Sixcawdrar miotes avOpwros, yapis épyov 
vomwov. It cannot be denied that between these two doctrines there 
exists an essential difference, a direct contradiction. It may be 
urged that James says no more than ove é« mictews povor, that 
he thus refers SccavodcOar not exclusively to épya,. but partly at 
least to ictus also. But the Pauline proposition, on the other 
hand, distinctly excludes épya and refers Sicavovcae to that very 
faith of which James says that without épya it is nothing, forms 
no element of the religious life at all. Those works, then, which 
Paul altogether repudiates are with James the ground of d:casove- 
@ac; and that faith which with James has no religious value what- 
ever apart from épya, is with Paul the principle of d.casodc@ar 

That the difference between Paul and James may not appear to 
be one of principle, it is generally assumed that they do not use 
the terms in question in the same sense: this is asserted either of 
SixavodcOau or of wictis and épya, and this difference in the use 
of terms is said to be quite consistent with agreement in thought 
on the main point at issue. One simple way of saving the 
harmony of the two apostles was to take the word Sicavovcbas 
not in its Pauline sense of actual justification, but only of the 
manifestation of that which must flow from justification. Thus 
Calvin remarks on James ii. 24: Certe Jacobus hic docere non 
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voluit ubi quiescere debeat salutis fiducia, in quo uno insistit 
Paulus. Ergo notanda est haec amphilogia, justificandi verbum 
Paulo esse gratuitam justitiae imputationem apud Dei tribunal, 
Jacobo autem esse demonstrationem justitiae ab effectis, idque 
apud homines. If the main difference is placed in the word Sixat- 
oveGau, then it is not necessary to take miotis and épya in dif- 
ferent senses in the two writers. The prevailing view is, however, 
that the difference of the two is not to be sought merely in the 
word dixaoveOas, but rather in the meaning they attached to the 
words mioris and épya. It is said that méiotus means with Paul 
that faith in God which is founded upon Christ, and with James, 
merely religious knowledge as such; and that épya are with Paul 
the works of the Mosaic law, and with James, moral and religious 
actions." Neander adheres to this method of reconciling the two 
apostles, if, indeed, his wavering utterances on the subject yield 
any distinct view at all. He says, first, that Paul always regards 
miotis alone as that through which a man becomes and continues 
to be a justified person before God, and from which all other 
elements of good are spontaneously, and ‘by an inner necessity, 
evolved: and that Paul would never have said that faith and 
works must co-operate in order to justification. On the other 
side, however, the material difference disappears. For in this 
apostle’s thought, works are the expression of faith, and of the 
Sicavove Oat Which faith procures, and are thus a necessary element 


of the Christian life, faith having to approve itself through the | 


whole of life and conduct ; and so the apostle comes to say that — 


each man will receive his due according to the deeds done in the 


, body, whether good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. Thus the Jacobean 


type of doctrine is represented in Paul.2 If we are to regard these — 
remarks as actually shedding light on the subject, the chief — 


point i in them must be this, that the é épya of James are different 


1 Cf. e.g. Pott in his Commentar zu Jak. ii.: Alium alio sensu vocabula 7 Tlo- 


Tews et épywy accepisse manifestum est—ita a in tanta argumenti diversitate — 


neuter neutri repugnare potuerit. 
* Planting and Training, ii, 23 (Bohn), 
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from those of Paul, that he means such works as proceed from 
faith, and are the fruits of faith. But Paul does not distinguish 
two kinds of épya; he says quite broadly that it is impossible to 
SixatovcOas by them. This must apply to those that proceed from 
faith as well as to others; for if they proceed from faith, then 
faith is there already, and with faith justification: so that they 
cannot have been the means of justification. 

Kern was thus perfectly justified in asserting that the differ- 
ence between Paul and James is one of principle, and cannot be 
got rid of. James, he says, could never have made Svcavovcbar 
depend on épya, had not his notion of justifying faith been limited 
to faith as it manifests itself in action. Kern brings the 
difference to a point in the following propositions: with Paul, 
faith, because it is the faith which justifies, is the source of good 
works, of morally good conduct ; with James, faith, because it is the 
source of good works and proves in them its own vitality, is the 
faith that justifies. With Paul justification is conditioned by 
faith, or justification and faith are both present together in the 
man who is justified by faith, and in faith works proceed from 
justification, With James justification is conditioned by moral 
conduct ; here we must not even use the expression “ by faith and 
by the works which it brings forth;” for this would separate faith 
and conduct from each other, which from the Jacobean standpoint 
is an inadmissible distinction ; justification proceeds from works, 
in which faith proves itself a living faith, With Paul faith is re- 
garded in the light of its origin and essence as the attitude of soul 
in which man is occupied entirely with his relation to God in 
Christ, and refers himself entirely to God, sinking all reference to 
himself or to his neighbour. Faith, being such, was of course for 
Paul the only possible channel of justification. In one aspect he 
could connect justification with love; for the beginning of love is 
present in that movement of the heart towards God which springs 
from confidence in his grace and seeks to appropriate it. But 
even in this case what the apostle has in view is simply and ex- 
clusively man’s relation to God. Love is not considered as the man’s 
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principle of action, in his private or social relations ; it is spoken 
of merely because from the very nature of the moral life faith con- 
tains the germ of it. James, on the other hand, cannot conceive of 


faith but as issuing in that activity in which man brings forth — 


what is in him both in reference to his neighbour, and to himself. 
To James, faith is nothing short of a principle of action, which 
man has acquired in order to act throughout the whole circle of 
his moral relations in a way that is in harmony with the will of 
God. Only when faith has thus proved itself sincere, and has 


reached its fulfilment, does man receive justification before — 


God. According to this theory, then, active faith passes into 
consciousness of justification. With Paul, on the contrary, faith 
passes over from the consciousness of justification into that activ- 


ity in which it proves itself a living faith by the influence it exerts — 


in the man’s private and social relations. 


This definition of the relation the two positions bear to each — 


other is in the main accurate. Yet too large a concession is made 
to the unity of the two doctrines, when it is said that the wiotis 
of James is a principle,—a principle of action. We must go a step 


further in estimating the extent of the divergence, and assert that : 
with James faith is not a principle of moral action at all. With — 


Paul, faith evolves love out of itself, and shows itself active 





through love, and so faith is the principle of the practical ; it is 


the immediate unity of the theoretical and the practical ; there is 
no part of life that remains unaffected by it; when it lays hold 
of a man it asserts its influence over every province of his spiritual 
nature. With James, faith has no practical element whatever ; it 
is never pointed out, as with Paul, that faith is the principle of 
épya, of moral conduct. The faith of James is nothing higher 
than the faith of which Paul says, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 sq., that the man 


who has it, and nothing more, is like a sounding brass and a — 


tinkling cymbal. It was not to this faith that Paul ascribed the 

power to justify ; he says of it ovdev @perovpuas. To this vain and 

empty faith Paul opposes the faith which justifies, as the only 
1 Der Brief Jakobi, Tiib. 1838, p. 43 sq. 
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true one, but the former is the only faith with which James seems 
to be acquainted. He says of faith indeed, that it cvvepyet Tots 
epyous, ii. 22, so that aiotis seems to be an active principle which 
cooperates to justification ; and he says that man is not justified 
by faith alone (ove é« méatews povor, ii. 24) ; and justification by 
works is called the fulfilment of faith, é rdv épywv TedeovTas 7 
niotis, ii, 22. Notwithstanding all this, however, he does not 
seem to recognise any inner connexion between miotis and épya. 
Had he done so, then wéotus must have appeared as the operating 
principle of épya, and zéorus would then be the main considera- 
tion ; the épya would be merely the form in which the inner rictis 
becomes external, But how can James have conceived miotis as 
standing in this relation to épya, when he applies expressions to 
it which deny that it has in itself any life and activity, qualities 
which, had it been a principle, it must of necessity have had? 
That cannot have the rank or importance of a principle, which, as 
is said of faith in unmistakable terms, is dead for all further pur- 
poses, is devoid of strength or life, and must be likened to a body 
that is without spirit, without any principle of animation (ii. 
20-26). And how could James have attributed ScavodoOav simply 
to gpya, if épya were themselves to be referred to miotis as their 
principle, so that their power to justify was derived from siotus? 
It is evident that épya and they alone are regarded as real and 
substantial ; they are not merely a form in which a substance 
derived from something else that is greater is deposited ; they are 
what they are immediately, of themselves and in virtue of their own 
nature, not merely the Outward of a different Inward, such as faith 
would be. It is true that James places watts by the side of épya 
and even makes ardoris the presupposition of épya, but what does this 
amount to? It amounts merely to this: that faith is present as well 
as works, but no more is asserted than that it is present. The ovp- 
epyewv of which he speaks signifies nothing more than this: that 
aiotis, mere theoretical knowledge, is a concomitant element of 
the religious consciousness, of which, however, works are the sub- 
stantial form. The view implied rather than stated here is one 
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according to which the theorétical and the practical, knowledge on 
the one hand, and on the other the action which is in perfect har- 
mony with will, do indeed stand side by side, but are quite un- 
mediated with each other. Each exists for itself, and forms a 
sphere for itself beyond which it does not pass, and being thus 
unconnected with each other, they actually fall asunder, The 
unity is not reached in which the two sides are embraced and 
harmonized. It is by no means the case here, as with the Pauline 
conception of faith, that the theoretical and the practical are felt 
to form a unity, the latter being contained implicitly in the 
former, and being related to it as the outer to the inner. And if 
this interpenetration of the theoretical and the practical be wanting, 
and with it that. unity of the spirit which the two ought to com- 
bine to form, if the two elements stand side by side without being 
mediated with each other, then, of course, the practical must 
appear to be the immediate and the independent, and the centre 
_ of gravity of the religious consciousness must fall on the side of 

the practical. This is plainly stated in the proposition that re- 
ligion consists essentially in willing and in action, or that no 
Sixaloous is possible, save what comes through épya. Only eoya 
are reckoned to be real and objective, since they are what exists 
in the state of actuality. Now this amounts to saying that only 
what exists outwardly, empirically, to the senses, is true and 


actual, This outward existence, however, necessarily presupposes. 


other existence in a different form, that is, in essence; and even 
the Jacobean view recognises that épya come after and presuppose 
miotts. But the characteristic feature of the position is that what 
is in essence is held to be the unreal, the empty, the shadow, which, 
existing as it does in essence is held unimportant, and scarcely 


worth considering. Thus with James the relation of mioris to 


épya is this, that: réoris has scarcely any real existence in itself 
at all, that it is only in &pya that it begins to exist truly and 
actually. The Pauline doctrine of justification takes us to the 
very opposite pole; here everything actual has reality only in 


virtue of that which it is in essence. IIorus is what épya pro- 


i ik ee + < e 
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ceed from and presuppose ; and the value of épya consists entirely 
in rlotis; this is the substantial element in them, this is the 
main point in question, and epya are, as it were, a mere accidens 
of arietis. Not that which exists externally, but that which is essen- 
tially, is true and real; and only that which can be conceived as being 
in essence can truly exist, as with Paul épya are true, actual epya 
only inasmuch as they are operations of miotis. Regarded from the 
one standpoint pya have their absolute value in themselves; theyare 
for themselves the absolute, and the fact must be overlooked that 
as material phenomena they are and must be finite and imperfect. 
Regarded from the other standpoint, the épya appear as the parti- 
cular, and bear a negative and inadequate relation to their own 
essential conception. This negative character of the particular 
must be constantly corrected by a reference to the unity of the 
whole, namely to faith, the moral disposition which is the totality 
of the particular actions. The contrast of the Jacobean and the 
Pauline doctrine is thus not merely that of the Judaeo-Christian 
and the opposite school of Christian thought : it is the contrast of 
the empirical and the speculative. Paul rises in his doctrine of 
faith from the empirical consciousness to the spiritual ; starting 
from the position that works as the particular can only be finite, 
inadequate, and negative, and that the consciousness of the ab- 
solute, if there be such a thing, cannot reside in works themselves 
but must be something beyond and above them, he rises to that 
which is essential, and which works presuppose. This is faith ; 
it is as a unity, as a totality, what works can only represent in a 
finite, inadequate and negative way. Looking at the doctrine of 
James from this point of view, we cannot but consider it a retro- 
oression from that of Paul. When James puts diasodoba e& 
Zpyev in place of the Pauline dimasodoGa éx mlatews, he ascribes 
to works that absolute value which faith has with Paul. The 
reason why Paul denied SicavodcOa to epya was that there was 
nothing absolute about them, and that they could only stand in 
an inadequate relation to SimavotcOa. Now what does James do 
but vindicate for works that absolute character which, according to 
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Paul, they cannot possibly have? They could not have this ab- 
solute character except in virtue of their unity with faith, and 
thus the absoluteness of works would not belong to works but to 
faith. This absoluteness of faith, however, is just what James 
denies. He must therefore place the absoluteness which works 
must have in their reference to dccatovoat in the works them- 
selves, regardless of the proof that has been given that works can- 
not as such have any absolute value. What is this but going 
back to a position which Paul had already overcome? The ab- 
solute standpoint of Christian consciousness which Paul took up 
in his doctrine of faith is degraded again to that of Judaeo-Christi- 
anity, at which a value is ascribed to works, which from their 
very nature they cannot possibly have. The spiritual conscious- 
ness of faith is made to retreat before the empirical consciousness 
of works. 

But though the account here given of the relations the two doc- 
trines bear to each other be accepted as satisfactory, the further 
question will remain, whether the Epistle of James is to be regarded 
as an intentional denial of the Pauline doctrine. This question is 
so important for the history of Paulinism that we feel bound to 


devote some attention to it. Schneckenburger1 and Neander? have, — 


as is well known, maintained that this is not the case. Neander 
asserts that the proposition of James, which most scholars 
seem constrained to regard as a denial of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, belongs to quite a different province of religious 
life from that doctrine, and is aimed at a tendency of the Jewish 
mind, at the dead faith of Jewish religiosity. “It is mere imagina- 
tion,” Neander says, “to suppose that James alludes to the expres- 
sions and the illustrations of Paul. And is this allusion, if such 
it be, so very striking? Let it be remembered that the Pauline 
phraseology arose out of Judaism, from the Judaeo-Hellenic use of 
terms,—it was by no means made up of new expressions, but often 
simply appropriated the old Jewish terms, employed them in new 


1 Annot. ad Epist. Jac. 1832, p. 126 sq., Beitriige zur Einl. in’s N. T., p. 196 sq. 
2 Planting and Training, i. 357 sq. 
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combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and animated them 
with a new spirit. Thus neither the term dvavovcGau in reference 
to God, nor the term wéotus, was entirely new; both of these ideas 
had long been familiar to the Jews. And the example of Abraham 
as a hero of faith must have been obvious to every Jew,” etc. All 
this is very well known, and no one denies it; but what does it 
prove with regard to the position to be assigned to the Epistle in 
the history of the primitive Church? With regard to this, the 
only question we have to ask is, whether the onesided and perverted 
religious position which James denotes with the formula dumas- 
ovobat éx migTEws can be regarded as a phenomenon which stands 
in any natural connexion with Judaism. And this question must 
undoubtedly be answered in the negative. Abstract notional faith, 
such as the term Sicavotcba éx mictews may denote when used 
in a‘bad sense, was never one of the leading errors of the Jewish 
religion. It is true that faith is an important feature of the Jewish 
religion, faith, that is, in the One true God, or the ywooxew Oecor, 
by which Judaism is distinguished from heathenism, This faith, 
however, is an essentially practical thing ; it is essential to it that 
the knowledge of God should always be accompanied by the worship 
of God through all the religious actions which are prescribed in the 
law. Judaism is no mere speculative monotheism : it is the religion 
of the one true God who has revealed himself in the law; and as 
the law demands, according to the very conception of its nature, to 
be observed and kept, so action in conformity with the law is the 
very essence and the distinctive characteristic of the Jewish reli- 
gion. Thus except where confusion arose from the invasion of 
foreign elements, the main errors of the Jewish religion were not 
errors of theory, but of practice; the form of religious life was 
determined by the law in its various aspects and demands. Now 
it is certainly possible that the main error of a legal religion such 
as Judaism may consist in the mere knowledge of the law being 
regarded as the most,important point. But the law being in its 
very essence a thing to be practised, knowledge thus divorced from 
action cannot be considered a peculiar development of the legal 
U 
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religion, but must be considered as simply irreligion. The dead 
knowledge of the law and the empty learning of the Scribes which 
Neander cites is not a form of religion, but an utter want of the 
true religious life. Now, even though SicavodoOas ex miotews were 
a mere onesided development of Judaism, there must yet be some- 
thing in it that might possibly become the principle of a definite 
direction of religious life. But no man could ever propound it as 
a principle to be seriously accepted and acted on, that mere know- 
ledge is all that is wanted in order to satisfy the law. Where 
mere knowledge is made to take the place of action, it is not that 


a theory to this effect has been advanced or accepted ; it is merely ~ 


that there is a deficiency of practical conduct. In no case, how- 
ever, could this mere knowledge, knowledge for its own sake 
and regardless of action, be rationally called muoteverv ; knowledge 
and faith are not the same, and it would be hard to see what was 
meant by faith in such a connexion. The chief aberration of the 
religious life of Judaism is not to be sought on the side of the 
theoretical; but it is distinctly to be found on the side of the 
practical. The danger to which a religion that insists on legal 


obedience is most exposed is that action may be dissociated from — 


disposition, that an action which is merely external and consists 
in the external performance of works may come to claim for 
itself a real religious value. In this regard there is no more 
notorious phenomenon in the whole history of religion than the 
legal formalism, the work-holiness, the opus operatwm of the Jewish 
religion. Neander seeks, very naturally, to introduce the notion 
of the opus operatum as an element in this discussion. He finds 
the opus operatum, however, in such a faith in the one Jehovah 
and the Messiah as leaves the disposition unaffected; a notion 
entirely untenable, and, indeed, self-contradictory. An opus 
operatwm, where such exists, cannot be an inward thing such as 
faith : it must be something outward, some work or performance. 
Tf then the Sicavodcebas ex wiotews, Which James condemns, be a 
product of Judaism, it would more aptly be called Sixavodabat && | 
épywv. Butthere can be no doubt that the Suxaodobae &k TicTEws 
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which Paul condemns is an error chargeable to the Jewish cast 
of religion. Thus we should have the curious fact that the Jewish 
religion is charged with two opposite errors, SicasodcOar éx ricTews 
and Sucaovabas e& épywv, by two writers who, on the hypothesis, 
are at one on the nature of the Christian dvcasovcbar. This is 
somewhat difficult to grasp; and it is equally difficult to see how, 
after James had denied SccavotcOar éx mictews, Paul on the other 
hand came to deny Sicavodcbar e& épywv. To suppose that the 
denial of Sicavovabas éx mictews preceded that of Sieasovcbas e& 
épyov is manifestly a perversion of the natural and logical order of 
affairs. The element of the Jewish religion, which must have 
excited the most lively repugnance in the fully formed Christian * 
consciousness, as it appeared for the first time in Paul, was 
undoubtedly its empty confidence in outward works. From this 
ib was necessary to appeal to the inner disposition,—to faith. Then, 
when the inward, or faith, had come to be regarded as the most 
important point, the suspicion might very naturally arise, that too 
much importance was ascribed to this part, and that action and 
practice were in danger of being neglected. And it is obvious how 
naturally this suspicion would arise in the form of a reaction 
against the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in the minds 
of men whose whole history and habits of thought disposed them 
to place the essence of religion in the practical, or in works, 
that is to say, in the Judaeo-Christians who could scarcely be said 
to have left Judaism behind them. It is only in this way that 
Paul’s denial of Svaavodcbau é& épywv, and James’s denial of Siac 
ovcbar é mores can appear in that natural relation to each other, 
which they must have held in the course of the advance from 
Judaism to Christianity. Christian polemic on the subject of 
dcxatovo8a can have found the object of its attacks nowhere but 
in Judaism, as Neander cannot but allow. Now if the first object 
of attack in this controversy were S:cavovcOar éx miotews, then 
(not to mention that Neander’s rendering of it as an element of 
Judaism is utterly capricious and unwarranted) we should have ' 
this curious and unnatural state of affairs before us: that James 
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calls the Jewish Sv<avovcOa a Sixarovabau ex wiotews, While Paul 
uses this expression of the Christian way of justification ; and that 
James calls the Christian SiavodoOar a Sixavovcbar e& epyav, the 
expression by which Paul denotes the Jewish. In this way the 
Jewish Sccavodcas would be the Christian, and the Christian the 
Jewish; the two writers would be writing of the same thing, but 
in each of the two expressions that had to be employed on the sub- 
ject, each writer would mean the opposite of what the other writer 
meant, The two expressions would thus exchange meanings, 
without a word of explanation being added, and although one of 
the two writers must have had the other before him. So unnatural 
a theory of the relation between James and Paul could only have 
been invented to serve some purpose. The reason why it was 
denied that the Epistle of James contained any reference to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was that this was the evidence 
that had been used to prove its later origin or its spuriousness. 
Thus in this case also personal considerations were placed above 
considerations of fact and substance. One would have supposed 
that there was a sufficient contrast between the author of this 
Epistle, a writer so much at home in the Greek language and in 
Greek modes of thought, and a genuine Palestinian J udaeo-Chris- 
tian like James, as we know him especially from the description 
of Hegesippus; and that this would have been enough, had there 
been no other evidence, to preclude the idea that the latter could 
have been the writer.’ 

1 As the Epistle undoubtedly presupposes the development of the Pauline 
doctrine, its date cannot be placed very early. The Pauline doctrine must have 
become generally known, and its opposition to Judaeo-Christianity perceived, 
before this Epistle was written. But it is not only the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul that we see to have been in existence at the time; we find allusions to his 
Epistles, which leave little room for doubt that the author was acquainted with 
them. Compare i. 2 with Rom. v. 3 sg. ; 1. 18 with Rom. vili. 23; i. 21 with 
Rom. xiii. 12; i. 22 with Rom. ii. 13; ii, 21 with Gal. iii. 6, Rom. iv. 3; iv. 1 
with Rom. vii. 23; iv. 4 with Rom. viii. 7; iv. 12 with Rom. ii. 1, xiv. 4. As 
for the use made of the example of Abraham, this, as De Wette remarks, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 349, cannot be held to prove that James was referring to 


Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. Paul and his followers may have 
used the argument frequently in their oral discourses. Yet in view of such a 
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The doctrine of this Epistle, then, must be considered as intended 
to correct that of Paul. But we should not do justice to the Epistle 
nor understand its doctrinal position if we judged that this 
correction of the Pauline doctrine was the chief end for which 
it was written. What is devoted to this subject is manifestly 
only a part of the contents of the Epistle, which are in general 
eminently practical, and consist chiefly of admonitions and in- 
structions. The main characteristic of the Epistle is its practical 
tendency, and this can only be understood from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian standpoint from which it is written. What we have here is 
no longer the original harsh and rigid opposition of Judaism to 
Christianity, as we meet it in the Epistles of our apostle; the 
opposition has softened down, the harsher demands of the law are 
now departed from. There is nothing here to remind us of the 
Judaeo-Christianity of James, a man whom we know from Gal. ii. 


series of analogous passages it becomes more probable that there was such a 
reference. A curious circumstance is the appeal made both in this Epistle and 
in that to the Hebrews to the example of Rahab ; James ii. 25, Heb. Xi ol. gee 
Wette observes very truly :—‘“It is very improbable that the idea of quoting 
Rahab as an instance of faith occurred to any other mind than that of the writer 
to the Hebrews ; it is not faith that she is celebrated for m the Old Testament, 
and her character is not above suspicion. The peculiar train of thought, however, 
which that writer was pursuing led him to exalt her as a heroine of faith. lt is 
therefore extremely probable that James made use of this Epistle, and this very 
obvious fact could scarcely be denied on the evidence that properly belongs to the 
subject. The reason for refusing to accept it must be drawn from some foreign 
motive, or must consist in mere prejudice. Let each man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself whether, if the deductions to be made from this fact were 
such as suited him, he could continue to deny it.” Neander’s reply to this consists 
in the question whether the allusions are so obvious after all. It is always 
possible to put such questions, but they do not conceal the underlying subjective 
interest and motive, which Neander indeed almost acknowledges, to make the 
Epistle of James earlier than Paul. Every unprejudiced person must see that an 
Epistle which contains references to that to the Hebrews must be post-Pauline. 
Compare De Wette’s Einl. in d. N. T., p. 310, where the true verdict on the 
subject is given :—“ The signs of later composition which the Epistle itself contains 
are abundantly sufficient to prove that it was not written by James the brother 
of the Lord, but by a later author who assumed his name. The fiction of which 
he availed himself, and of which moreover the unepistolary form of address is an 
additional feature, was one not uncommon in antiquity. This view is not new 
to the church, and it is only narrowness and timidity that will be startled at it 
now-a-days.” 
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to have been impregnated with all the obstinacy of traditionary 
Judaism, and to have been the uncompromising upholder of every 
Jewish institution, even of circumcision. Christianity is indeed 
regarded as a voyos, but it is a vowos which has cast off the 
yoke of ceremonial Judaism ; all that the expression is meant to 
convey is the idea of religion as moral action, as practical conduct. 
It can never cease to be considered an essential element of religion 
that it is a practical thing and must go forth in moral and religious 
action or works: and this, the main substance of the religion of 
the Old Testament, is asserted to belong to Christianity as well. 
This suggests to us that though Christianity was at first identical 
with Judaism in the eyes of the Judaeo-Christians, it had by the 
time when this Epistle was written passed through a certain pro- 
cess of development, and had thus reached a stage much later in 
time than that of Gal. ii, And when the writer calls the law the 
vowos TEdELOS THS ehevOepias, We see plainly enough the influence 
that Pauline Christianity had been exerting in this quarter. The 
Judaeo-Christian writer of the Epistle has come to entertain the 
idea of freedom, an idea which can have signified nothing but the 
liberation of the consciousness from everything which appeared — 
from the Christian point of view to be the yoke of Jewish bond- 
age: and it was the apostle Paul who first introduced this idea 
into Christian thought. This standpoint, belonging as it did to the 
more educated Christian consciousness, was one which James was 
far from having made his own, for we must not form our estimate 
of his position from the Paulinizing account of him given in the 
Acts. Nor can any one who has conceived even a tolerably rational 
view of the history possibly consent to regard that Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity which had passed through the Pauline process of develop- 
ment, and the original Judaeo-Christianity which rejected the 
root-principle of Paulinism, as belonging to the same group or 
epoch, or to disregard the wide gulf that lies between the two. It 
is urged by Neander that the readers of the Epistle were none but 
Judaeo-Christians and as such neither inclined nor able to attach 
themselves to Paul or to assimilate the Pauline system. This may 
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be so; yet they are not by any means unaffected by the Pauline 
view of the law: the great concession is an accomplished fact, that 
Judaism is to dispense with several of its most important institu- 
tions for the sake of the alliance with Christianity. The main 
point is now to maintain Judaism on its spiritual side, as 
the religion of practical conduct or moral action. Regarded in this 
way the Epistle of James presents to us that form of Christianity 
in which it was based upon Judaism indeed, but Judaism spiritual- 
ized and released from its positive forms, and was conceived as 
mainly a practical religiousness. Pauline Christianity devotes its 
energies to the discovery of, and engrossment in, what is deepest in 
the Christian consciousness; it is aware of a certain tendency to 
speculation ; it seeks to become a comprehensive theory, and to 
grasp the contents of Christianity in the light of its absolute idea, 
as represented in the person of Christ. It is not content with a 
simple declaration of the forgiveness of sins as a Christian truth, it 
seeks to explain how the fact is possible, and by what ways and 
means it is brought home to the consciousness. It recognises and 
asserts that the true essence of Christianity is found only in the 
history and the person of Christ ; but it does not rest in this as a 
fact declared ; it seeks to apprehend the person of Christ in its 
highest, its absolute significance. The standpoint of the Epistle of 
James is an entirely different one. Here the peculiar Pauline 
ideas of the death of Christ and its atoning virtue, of the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of Christian consciousness, and the subjective 
appropriation of salvation, and of the person of Christ, are left out 
of sight, not merely because they do not happen to come in the 
writer’s way (being however presupposed, as it is said), but because 
they lie entirely outside of his sphere of vision. The higher 
dignity of Christ is but barely hinted at in the expression Xpuatos 
ths 8d£ns, li. 1. This is the only passage in the Epistle where 
Christ is named, so different is it in this respect from those of 
Paul. Noyos and xvpios are no more than mentioned, and the 
latter in so indefinite a way that xvpsos may be understood of God 
as well as of Christ. We see here what an Old Testament and 
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deistical thing, so to speak, Christianity would have become, if this 
had been the only channel of its development. There is no living 
impulse here to develop organically the specific Christian element 
as it is contained in the idea of the person of Christ: what is 
specifically Christian fades away into general religion, of which 
the practical is the substantial element. Christianity is indeed 
the word of truth (i. 18); not however as the eternal Logos, in 
the absolute idea of whom the Christology of Paul finds its satis- 
faction, but as the principle of a new moral creation and regenera- 
tion, through which it is to operate practically in moral conduct 
and action. As then Pauline Christianity, following up its theoreti- 
cal tendency and going back to the inner principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, reaches a point where it seems directly to conflict with 
this mainly practical interest, it is inevitable that these two ten- 
dencies, the Pauline and the Jacobean, starting as they do from 
opposite poles, should at this point come into collision. This point 
is reached in the doctrine of justification by faith, as Paul propounds 
it ; the opposition lurking in the two tendencies from the begin- 
ning appears in all its force in the conflicting statements : dixasod- 


SA > A col > / 
Tat avOpwros €& epyov, and Sicatovras €x TicTeEws. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that this correction of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was the writer’s sole object in 


composing his Epistle. Had this been the case, the subject must 
have occupied a much more prominent position in the Epistle, and 
been distinctly marked as its principal topic. It is clearly its con- 
nexion with the rest of what he has to say that leads the writer 
to take up this point. It is not hard to discern that the task the 
writer proposed to himself was to give a systematic view of Chris- 
tian life as it appeared from the peculiar standpoint which he 
occupied with his particular form of Judaeo-Christianity ; to show 
what form and aspect Christian life with all its parts assumed in 
the light of such views as he held. Now as this standpoint was a 
thoroughly practical one, for the character of the Jewish religion, 
with which Christianity is so intimately blended here, made this 
a thing of course, it is natural that the Epistle should be occupied 


; 
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mainly with the principal elements of practical moral life, as it dis- 
plays itself in Christian actions and endurance. The Christian is 
to be exhibited here—in the character he wears from this point of 
view, as an avip Tédevos; and the perfection of Christian life—which 
can be nothing but an épryov téxesov. The whole contents of the 
Epistle may be very simply and naturally arranged in the light of 
this idea. But we do not enter further into these details, our ob- 
ject in making these remarks being simply to show the relation 
borne by the doctrine of the Epistle to that of Paul, and to restore 
the Epistle to its place in the history of the early development of 
Christianity, from which it has been removed by unfounded and 
arbitrary assumptions, 
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THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS : THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PAROUSIA OF CHRIST. 


[Supplement to Part 1. Chapter v11.1] 


~~ 


Dr. Lipsius has lately returned to the discussion of the First — 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and has referred to my criticism of — 
it.? He is of opinion that it is possible to accept my account of 


the peculiar characteristics of the Epistle without beg shut up 
to my conclusion with regard to its genuineness. All that is 


needed for this end, he thinks, is a correcter view of the object of | 
the Epistle. “The marks of a controversy against Judaism, of — 


which the Epistle contains a considerable number, have never yet 
been placed in the right light. The apostolical dignity of Paul 
has been impugned or threatened, and his object in celebrating 
as he does the praises of the Thessalonians is to draw attention to 
the success of his labours among them as the best evidence of his 
apostolical calling. The passage ii. 3 betrays a distinct personal 
interest of this nature. He had been charged, and this attack can 
only have come from the Jews, with wddvn, axabapola, Sddos, and 
doubts had been raised as to the purity of his motives. The 
Epistle carries us back to the time when Paul had just founded 
the churches of Macedonia. His repeated appeals to the Thessa- 
lonians as to the effectiveness of his preaching and the divine 
origin of his’ doctrine, his eagerness to defend himself against the 
imputation of impure motives, the description of his unselfish con- 
1 From the Theol. Jahrbiicher xiv. 1855, p. 141 sqg. Cf. above, p. 97. 


2 In the Studien und Kritiken 1854, p. 905 sqg.: Ueber Zweck und Veranlas- 
sung des ersten Thessalonicher briefs. 
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duct, by which he rebuts the charge, and the statement to which 
he recurs again and again, that he does not aim at the applause 
of men, all this reminds us of the closely analogous situation of 
the Corinthian Epistles, especially the second. But the chief 
interest of the First Thessalonian Epistle is derived from the fact 
that the opposition to the apostle is not yet so pronounced and 
definite as we find it in those to the Corinthians. The opposition 
party has not yet taken shape, but the elements of it are already 
discernible, and the apostle sees the storm brewing. In these 
circumstances he had to take measures as far as possible to fortify 
his own position against the libellous attacks of his enemies, and 
to secure the church he had founded from inward disorder and 
dismemberment.” 

The chief point that criticism has to consider in the case of the 
first of these Epistles is undoubtedly the striking resemblance 
which, as I have already shown, it bears in a number of passages 
to the Epistles to the Corinthians. Dr. Lipsius does not deny the 
fact of this resemblance; but he differs from me in holding this 
Epistle to be the original, while I hold it to be the copy. We 
have thus to inquire whether we can reasonably consider the cir- 
cumstances spoken of in this Epistle to be the beginnings and 
elements of the similar, only more fully developed set of circum- 
stances which we find in the church of Corinth, or whether there 
is anything to show that they have been adopted for literary 
purposes, such as a later author writing under the assumed name 
of the apostle might think himself justified in promoting in this 
way. I am decidedly of opinion that the latter is the case. 
Repeated investigations of the subject have confirmed my convic- 
tion that the passages in question in the Thessalonian Epistles 
give us nothing that is primary or fresh or self-evidencing ; that 
they are the copy of an original, that the features of the original 
have lost much of their clearness in being reproduced for another 
circle of readers, and that only by going back to the original is it 
possible to infuse life and reality into these fainter outlines. I 
shall seek to prove this in detail. 
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The Epistle begins, after the Pauline greeting and benediction, 
with almost the same words as 1 Cor. i. 4: evyapicrotpev TO Oc@ 
mdyrore Tept TavTov vor, and with a thanksgiving, as in the 
Corinthian Epistle, for all the blessings conveyed to the Thessa- 
lonians through the gospel that had been preached to and received 
by them. The contrast drawn, i. 5, between Adyos and ddvapus 
shows the author to be moving in the same circle of ideas as the 
apostle in the first chapters of First Corinthians, though he merely 
extracts the general drift of ideas which there appear in much 
greater detail. The words: &ru 70 evayyéduov sudv ove eyevnOn 
els bpas ev Ady povov ddrAa Kal ev Suvdwer amounts precisely to 
what the apostle says in a connexion which gives the statements 
far greater force and meaning, 1 Cor. ii. 4: wat 6 Adyos pod Kal TO 
Knpuyyad pov oux ev meBois copias doyous adv ey amrodetfes 
mvevpatos Kat Suvdpeos, etc., and iv. 20, ov yap ev doyp 7 
Bacirela tod Ocov, arr ev Svvape. At 1 Cor. xi. 1 the apostle 
sums up his exhortations in the sentence: puntai pou yivecbe 
xabas éyo Xpictod; but, 1 Thess. i. 6, this imitation is spoken of 
and praised as a thing the Thessalonians had already practised. 
They are extolled for the pattern they had given and which had 
already attracted attention far and wide, 1 Thess. i 7 sg.: af’ 
twav yap éEnyntat 6 ANeyos TOD KUplov ov povoy ev TH Makedovia 
Kal Ayaia, ara Kal ev TavTi Tore 1 TisTis 7 T pos Tov Qeov 
eFernrvbev, just as the apostle says in praise of the Roman 
Christians, Rom. i. 8: dru 9 wiotis buav KaTayyéeAdeTaL ev TravTt 
T® kooxm. But what reminds us more than anything else of the 
peculiar tone of the Corinthian Epistles is the reference, in- 
troduced with such earnestness, to the manner of the apostle’s first 
appearance among the Thessalonians, and to the evidence their 
own consciousness must furnish of the success of his labours. 
Compare 1 Cor. ii. 1, aya edOwv pos vpas, adedpol, nOov ov, 
ete, verse 3, Kai éyw—éyevounv mpos vuas: iii 1, Kal eyo, 
aderdol, ove ASvv7jOnv Kadfoar suiv, etc. This appears even 
more markedly in the Second Epistle, especially i, 12, 7 yap 
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etc., iii, 2, sg. etc. The passages analogous to these in 1 Thess. are 
1.9: avtot yap epi NOV arraryyeddovawy, drrolav elo odov oryomev 
mpos vas; i. 1, avTou yap olSate, adeApol, THY elooSov nav THY 
mpos vmas Srv ov Kevyn yeyover ; verse 5, Kalas olsate, verse 9, 
pevnpovevere yap; verse 10, vpets paptupes; verse 11, caOarrep 
oldate, etc. As in the Corinthian Epistles, so here, the meaning 
and aim of all the passages of this kind is to be found in the 
apostle’s defence of himself against the imputations of his 
opponents. In the Epistle to the Corinthians other more general 
topics are made to lead up to this apology in one way and another ; 
it is intimately interwoven with the other contents of the Epistles, 
rather indirectly than directly. In the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians we have an abstraction from the concrete historical cir- 
cumstances of the former case, and the apologetic aim comes to 
the front and is dwelt upon for its own sake. The imputations 
against which the apostle is made to defend himself are in part 
extremely general and vague, and partly of such a nature that the 
falsehood of the accusation is quite obvious and scarcely needs to 
be demonstrated. What is purposely kept to the end in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is here taken up at the very outset. 
In 1 Thess. ii. 3-6, we find an echo of the last two chapters of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where the apostle vindicates his 
personal honour against his Judaizing opponents, and asserts him- 
self to be no teacher of false doctrine, no deceiver, no flatterer, 
and that his conduct has not been selfish or ambitious or over- 
bearing. As we read 2 Cor. xii. 16 sq. of SdrAm AaBelv, Treover ety, 
éruBapev, so also here. The peculiar expression ev Bapes elvas 
especially points unmistakably to 2 Cor. xii. 16: éyw ov KaTe- 
Bapynoa vpas, and xi. 9, év mavTt aBapy vpiv éuautov eTypnoa, 
and can only be explained from these passages. When the 
apostle says, We have not sought honour from men, neither from 
others, nor from you, Suvdpevor & Bape elvat, os Xpiotod 
andoronou, this can only mean, as it is generally interpreted, that 
he did not do this although he might quite well have assumed 
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authority and asserted his position as an apostle of Christ. But 
why is this conveyed with the expression év Bapev eivas, which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament in this sense? The 
expression clearly ought to convey in accordance with its proper 
sense, the sense which it bears in both the passages of 2 Cor.,, 
the idea of burdensomeness to others, by means of oppressive 
demands on them, especially such as are dictated by covetousness 
and love of.money. How is it then that adecoveE/a is conjoined 
with it in this passage, 1 Thess. ii. 5, where the former expression 
is used in quite a different sense, and where the two expressions 
do not supplement nor explain each other as in 2 Corinthians. It 
is evident from what follows that év Bape eivas at once suggested 
to the author the évBapeiy of the Corinthian Epistle, verse 9; he 
makes the apostle ask his readers to think of his labour and 
trouble, how working night and day, that he might not be burden- 
some to any of them, he preached to them the gospel of God. 
And here again we detect an arbitrary misinterpretation of a 
thing, which, as it occurs in the Corinthian Epistle, is quite 
natural and intelligible. The apostle himself speaks of a «dao 
and yoxOos (the only other passage where these two occur in this 
conjunction is the parallel 2 Thess. iii. 8), but not in the special 
sense of a manual épyatecOau: and in regard to the ove émBape, 
what he there asserts that he did out of consideration for the 
peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian church is in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians represented as his universal practice. The 
section 1 Thess. ii. 1 sq. presents other points of analogy with the 
Corinthian Epistles (cf. verse 2, éwappnovacdueba with 2 Cor, 
lil 12, rodAg rappnoud xpapeOa, and the affectionate expressions 
with which the apostle speaks of the church as a child which he 
had nursed and cherished, 1 Thess. ii. 7, 11, with 2 Cor. xii, 14, 
15). Dr. Lipsius can neither ignore nor account for these 


1 The interpretation of Lipsius is quite unnatural and grammatically im- 
possible. As apostles of Christ we have no need of honour from men; on the 
contrary we are able to be in burden and trouble, i.e. to endure persecutions and 
afflictions of all kinds with an even mind. Avydpevou here, as Suvdpevos Gal. iii, 21, 
is the pure abstract can ; what one might do but does not actually do. 
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analogies. In the Corinthian Epistles there is never any doubt 
who the antagonists are against whom the apostle is defending 
himself; his whole argument is aimed at the Judaizing party who 
counteracted his influence in the Corinthian church. But who 
are the opponents with whom he is confronted in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians? Dr. Lipsius infers from ii. 14-16 that they 
were Jews who had made a personal attack on the apostle on 
account of the gospel he preached, because he had taken up the 
position of apostle to the Gentiles. “Thus it was an opposition 
which sprang from the same grounds as the Judaizing opposition 
in other quarters. The only difference is that the opponents dealt 
with here appear to stand for the most part outside of Christianity; 
the antagonism to the apostle had not yet reached the dangerous 
stage to which it rose in Corinth about a year later, when an anti- 
Pauline party made its appearance in the bosom of the Christian 
church itself. It was still possible to point to the churches of 
Palestine as examples of patient endurance of Judaistic persecution. 
This could never have been the case if emissaries had already 
arrived from Judaea for the purpose of stirring up the Christians 
of Macedonia against the apostle. What Paul feared was the 
formation at Thessalonica of an opposition, a Judaistically-minded 
Christ-party; since the attacks which proceeded here from the 
unbelieving Jews had been aimed at him in Galatia by the 
Judaeo-Christian party,” etc. All this is entirely destitute of 
foundation; it is entirely imaginary. The churches of Palestine 
were the head-quarters of Christian Judaism, and how can they 
ever have been exposed to Judaistic persecution? And it is a 
mere unwarranted assumption, when Jews and Judaizers are 
classed together in this way as if what is true of the one were 
true of the other also. Both were, of course, hostile to the 
apostle; but is it conceivable that Jews expressed their antipathy 
to him with no graver charge than that of mreovetia, etc. They 
either rejected the gospel altogether as a oxavdanror, or they hated 
the apostle for being an apostate and an enemy of the law. It is, 
on the other hand, a very curious circumstance that while the 
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opponents whom the apostle combats in his Epistles are Judaizers, 

and Judaizers only, the smaller Epistles which assumed his name 

are occupied with a controversy with the Jews, a controversy, 

however, the very vagueness and generality of which show it to 

be the product of reflection. Where shall we find a passage in 

the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, or Romans, where the 
apostle reproaches the Jews, as he is made to do here, 1 Thess. 

ii. 15, with having killed Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted 

himself, with not pleasing God, and being contrary to all men? 

The adversaries with whom he comes in contact in his Epistles 

are of a different kind; but at a time when Paulinism had no 

longer any conflict with Judaeo-Christianity, and was interested 

rather in finding means of accommodation with it, the apostle was 

made to write not against the Judaizers, but against the Jews. 

He could not be conceived without a contest of some kind on his 

hands, and the Jews could be made to receive all that he had to 

hurl against the enemies of the gospel. And this explains the 
reference to the churches of Judaea as a pattern for Gentile 

Christians, 1 Thess. 11.14. For this also we shall in vain seek a 

parallel in the admittedly genuine Epistles. 

An analogy becomes always more undeniable the further it can 
be traced through a number of detached particulars. And this 
holds good in this instance. The next section, ii. 17-20 and 
ili. 1 sg., bears very clearly the impress of the Corinthian Epistles, 
especially the second of them. It is curious how the apostle is 
said, ii, 17, not merely to have wished more than once, but to have 
actually formed the intention once and again, an intention which 
only Satan had hindered, of returning to Thessalonica. How 
could this be the case so immediately after his departure from 
that city, and when Timothy, whom he had left there on that 
occasion, had just rejoined him? How could he possibly have 
come to propose such a journey in the earlier stage of his residence 
at Corinth, and amid the stress of the anxieties and labours with 
which he was occupied and engrossed in founding a new church? 
When we consider, however, how much there is in this Epistle 
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that is evidently drawn from the Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
are naturally led to think in this case also of the journeys and 
projects of travel which are so frequently referred to in those 
Epistles. The author adopted this as part of the plan of the 
Epistle he was writing, without noticing the improbability of it; 
he meant it to be simply an ‘additional proof of the tender love 
and attachment which he makes his apostle express with so many 
phrases and ideas borrowed from the Corinthian Epistles. I have 
drawn attention to this already, but the argument may be greatly 
strengthened from what is said afterwards, iii. 1, about the sending 
of Timothy. The situation of the apostle which is described here 
is closely similar to that with which we are acquainted from 
2 Cor. ii. 12, vii. 5 sg. According to those passages the apostle is 
in great anxiety and unrest on account of the state of the 
Corinthian church; he looks with restless solicitude for the news 
he is to receive from it, and in proportion to his anxiety is his 
delight when Titus comes and sets his doubts at rest with the 
assurances he brings of that church’s continued attachment to 
him. We find all this repeated in 1 Thess. iii, 1 sg. The apostle 
cannot bear (verse 1, pnxére otéyovtes, cf. 2 Cor. ii 13, ove 
eoynka aveorw TH TvEevpaTL pov, Vii. 5, ovdeulav eoynkev aveow 7 
capé nav) his anxiety for the Thessalonians any longer; he must 
have information about them ; he fears they may have been shaken 
by their afflictions. He therefore despatches Timothy to them; 
and when Timothy returns he is rejoiced and comforted with the 
tidings of their steadfastness in the faith and their undiminished 
love to him, just as in the other case by the coming of Titus 
(2 Cor. vii. 6, mapexarecev nuds 6 Oeos ev TH Tapovoiga Titov— 
avayyed\rwv july THY vuaV eximdOnow—BorTeE je paAdoV YapHvat, 
1 Thess. iii. 6: dpre 8& eXOovros Tipobdov mpos nuads ad’ vpov— 
Kal evayyedoapevou uiv—Kar OTL exeTe pvelav nuav—eruTro- 
Oobyres npas etyv—Sia TodTo TapexANOnpev, adeddoi, eb’ buiv— 


1 Compare also 1 Thess. ii. 19, tis yap orépavos kavxnoews, 7) ovxt Kal tpeis, 
kal ) Xxapda; ili. 7, emt mdon TH Odes kal dvdykn jyey, with 2 Cor. vii. 4, modA7 
pol Kavynos Umep Kwa, Umeprepiocevoua TH Xapa emt maon TH OArYret jpar. 

x 
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emt aon TH XAPG, 7 xatpouev, etc.) The disagreement of our 
Epistle with the Acts in respect of Timothy is undoubtedly due to 
the wish to give a copy of the scene of the Corinthian Epistle. In 
the Acts, xvii. 14, Silas and Timothy stayed at Berea when Paul 
went from there to Athens, and rejoined him afterwards at Corinth. 
According to our Epistle, iii. 1, Timothy is with the apostle at 
Athens; it is from Athens that the apostle sends this adehpos Kal 
cuvepyos (this latter predicate is given to Titus, 2 Cor. vill. 23) to 
Thessalonica, probably for no other reason than that in 2 Cor. 
the apostle is still on his journey, and his unrest and impatience 
on the journey give so eloquent and vivid a proof of his vehement 
desire for them. It is, of course, quite possible that these cireum- 
stances may have occurred more than once in the apostle’s life ; 
but when we find so many things repeated under the same cireum- 
stances, and the same occurrence narrated with the same words, 
we have a right to ask if the one account is not imitated from the 
other. 

The hortatory part of the Epistle, which begins in chap. iv., does 
not contain such striking analogies; yet even here there are par- 
allel sentences, the expressions of which are very similar to those 
of the corresponding sentences in the older pee Compare 1 
Thess. iv. 3, améxerbe v juas aro THs opvecas, With 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
pevryere THv topvetav. The exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 4: eidevas 
éxacrov bor etc., is quite analogous to that given by the apostle, 
1 Cor, vii. 2 sg. in regard to the conduct of married people. The 
exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 6, wx vrepBaivew Kai mreovertely ev TO 
mponpart Tov adedov avrod answers to the apostle’s rebuke, 1 Cor. 
vi. 8, duels adicetre Kar Eley Kav Tavta adeddovs, which 
refers to mpayya Exel mpos Tov €repoy of verse 1. The sentences 
1 Thess. v. 19 sq: To Tvedwa pn oBevvvute, mpopmreias pn e&ou0e- 
veite, Tavta Se Soxipatere, TO KaNOV KATEXETE, are somewhat 
different in sound, but in scope and spirit they are just the same 

as the general concluding exhortation, 1 Cor. xiv. 39, 40, ae 
TO mporprr evel, Kal TO AaNeELV yAa@ooals 7) K@AUETE, mayra Se 
EVTNN|LOVOS Kab KATO raktw yweodo. 


( 
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Dr. Lipsius’s attempt to defend the genuineness of the First 
Thessalonian Epistle would not of itself have induced me to 
return to the question regarding these two writings, had it not 
been that I thought myself in a position to give a further contri- 
bution to the settlement of it. The two Epistles are intimately 
related to each other by similarity of contents, certain passages 
proving that one of them must have been known to the writer of 
the other (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9, and 2 Thess. iii. 8); and whatever 
verdict criticism may pass on one of them, will naturally determine 
our view of the other. The two simplest cases are that both are 
genuine or that both are spurious ; there is another possible case, 
that the one is genuine and the other spurious, but this case can 
only be proved by such a careful comparison of the two as will 
show the spuriousness of the one to result from the genuineness 
of the other, or the genuineness of one from the spuriousness of 
the other. What has to be done first of all, however, is to find 
a point from which to determine the historical situation to which 
the Epistles belong. It is easy to deal in suppositions and pro- 
babilities, greater or less, with regard to such a monument of the 
primitive church ; but what are they worth if there be no one 
fixed point for the hypothesis and combination to rest upon with 
some little solidity? The second of these Epistles is of greater 
value in the eyes of criticism than the first, its doctrine of Anti- 
christ and of the Parousia being more definite and giving a better 
clew to the historical situation. Thus what we have first of all 
to examine is the eschatology of the chief passage of this Epistle. 
Tt has hitherto been considered, and I myself formerly held this 
view, that what we have in 2 Thess. ii. 1 sg. is the Christian view 
of Antichrist as it had arisen from a Jewish basis, chiefly in 
accordance with the prophecies of the book of Daniel ; described 
in the chief features which it had assumed up to that time. This 
however gave too much room to suppose that the apostle Paul 
shared in the Jewish views of his contemporaries on the subject ; 
and whatever trouble we may take to show his eschatology to be 
different from that of this Epistle, we shall always be met by the 
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assertion that the one as well as the other lies inside the Jewish 
circle of ideas on the subject. We must therefore ask more defi- 
nitely whether in 2 Thess. ii. we do actually find ourselves entirely 
within the sphere of Jewish eschatology, such as the apostle also 
may have adopted; or whether we do not find a view of Anti- 
christ which can only have arisen on Christian soil, and which 
presupposes events and experiences that belong to a later age than 
that of the apostles. 

There can be no doubt, when we consider it, that the key to 
the chief passage of the Epistle, and therefore to the aim and char- 
acter of the whole writing, is to be found in the Apocalypse. 
The Apocalypse is the earliest writing in which we find the con- 
crete representation of a personal Antichrist ; here the absolute 
enemy of Christianity is identified with the person of the Emperor 
Nero, and the picture of Antichrist is composed accordingly of 
features which are clearly enough borrowed from Nero’s history 
and character. The same belief appears in the description of our 
Epistle. Antichrist is a definite person, an individual appearing 
in history at a certain fixed date; he is the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, the adversary who exalts himself above all that is called 
God, and is an object of worship, to such an extent that he places 
himself in the temple of God and asserts of himself that he is God. 
This description of Antichrist derives several of its expressions 
from the prophet Daniel (compare especially xi. 36), but it also coin- 
cides with the description of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse does 
not make Antichrist declare that he is God, but the actions of the 
false prophet who stands beside the beast all serve to represent the 
beast or Antichrist, as an object of worship, such as is due to the 
supreme God alone, Cf. Apoc. xiii, 12, 14, 15, xix. 20. And 
emiderxvovar éavtov, &Tt éott Oeos does not refer, if accurately 
rendered, to what Antichrist says of himself in words, but rather 
to what he represents himself to be by his acts, in his whole Anti- 
christian behaviour. The difference thus comes to be that what 
the Apocalypse sets before our eyes in a succession of scenes by 
means of narrative and description, the author of our Epistle com- 
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presses into a general notion, and expresses concisely by means of 
accurate definition. There is nothing to prevent us from taking 
the Antichrist of our Epistle to be the same individual who is 
described more at large in the Apocalypse. The expressions avopia 
and dvoyos on the one side, and vads tod Ocod on the other, may 
serve as an indication that we have to seek this individual in the 
circle of the heathen world. In what follows we recognise the 
views and images of the Apocalypse even more clearly." Anti- 
christ is the representative and organ of Satan, derives all power 
from him, and operates through false signs and wonders, through 
works of deceit, by which he plunges into destruction those who 
fall away from the truth and believe in him. Compare with 
Tapovata Kar. evepyevav TOU caTava ev Tacn Suvdpet, Rev. xiii. 2, 
Baxev avr@ (the beast or Antichrist) 6 Spaxev thy Sivapw avtod 
Kal Tov Opovov avtov Kat e€ovoiay peyaarny : with onpeta Kat Tépa- 
Ta WevSous, what the Revelation says of the false prophet, xiii. 13 s¢., 
that he rove? onueta peyana, etc., of. xix. 20: 0 Touncas TA onpera 
évoTiov avtov; With the evepryeva mravns, through which men 
believe a lie, Rev. xiii. 14, rXava Tods KatolKouvtas em THS YN, 
and xix, 20, év ols émAdvynce Tos AaBdvTas TO Yapayya TOU Onp- 
tov, etc. The subjection of Antichrist is given differently in the 
Apocalypse, where the two organs of Satan, the beast and the false 
prophet, are at once hurled into the place of torment of the lower 
powers. The author of the Epistle represents Antichrist, whom 
he expressly describes as a man, as destroyed by the Lord through 
the breath of his mouth. This rvetpa Tod otouaros, however, is 
equivalent to the foudada d£eta which proceeds in the Revelation 
xix. 15, 21, é« Tod otdpatos avrov, and by which all the remnant 
are killed. In all these particulars the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
and the Apocalypse are substantially agreed; and there are some 
other points in the Epistle which appear inexplicable until the 
Apocalypse explains them. The most difficult problem in the 


1 Kern took it for granted in his discussion on 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, in the Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 1839, H. 2, p. 200 sq., that the apocalyptical description 
of 2 Thess. is of a piece with the prophecy of the Revelation xiii. 3 sg., xvii. 10 sq., 
in which Nero returns in the character of Antichrist. 
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Epistle has hitherto been to find an interpretation for the KaTeXov 
and the pvornpsov ths avopias which is already working. De 
Wette, for example, thinks that the mystery of iniquity should not 
be understood of any individual, but of the still uncollected and 
unformed mass of iniquity which was to assume form and person- 
ality in Antichrist, and of which the writer may have seen some 
manifestations in the opposition of fanatical Jews. But the 
expression dvouia prevents us from thinking of Jews: the re- 
proach contained in the word was one for the Jews to bring 
against the apostle, not one to which they themselves were liable. 
The sense and substance of the passage are clear enough: that 
the beginnings and elements are already present of that which will 
make its appearance in full concrete reality in the person of Anti- 
christ. But why is the word puaornpsoy used to express this idea, 
and wherein does this wvornpiov consist, as Antichrist had not 
appeared at all, and what had appeared, the premonitory symptoms 
of his approach, was no secret, but manifest and visible? The 
only probable meaning seems to be this: that Antichrist was 
present in essence in the still scattered and isolated manifesta- 
tions of dvoyia. This presence of Antichrist in essence is, how- 
ever, too abstract a notion ; the statement is vague and shadowy; the 
power of evil that is working in the world is not fixed to any 
definite point, the person of Antichrist is not yet present at all, 
and his personal appearance is conceived merely as the concentra- 
tion of all the various manifestations of the power of evil into a 
unity. Surely the writer must have meant something more than 
this. The difficulty is at once solved if we take the idea of Anti- 
christ in this Epistle to be that of the Apocalypse. If it be the 
emperor Nero, then Antichrist is present as a person before he is 
fully revealed in the character of Antichrist. We have to think 
of the period in describing which the Apocalypse says of the beast, 
XVI. 8, dru Hv, Kal OUK €oTl, Kal TapeaTas. Nero, as emperor, has 
retired from the scene and is reported to be dead; but he is still 
alive, and will come again as Antichrist. In this interval he is 
secretly and mysteriously active, and preparing to appear in the 
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full energy of Antichrist, as soon as his hour is come (eis TO arro- 
KarudOivar avrov év TH EavTOU Kapp, Verse 6). This then is the 
meaning of the words: To yap pvaTrpov non evepyetTas TIS avopias. 
Antichrist is already come, but not openly, and is preparing in 
his retirement for the period. when he is to appear. The word 
pvoTnptoy answers this interpretation perfectly. It is used in the 
same peculiar sense as in the Revelation xvii. 5, ef. verse 7. Here 
it is said of the woman that she has a name written on her fore- 
head as puornpwv, namely BaBvdov 7 peyarn ; the meaning of 
which is that the name Babylon is given to her only in a figura- 
tive sense, that the reader is to think of something else that is 
merely hinted or suggested in this name ; that is, that the name 
stands in reality for the city of Rome. In the same way the ex- 
pression pvoripiov avoplas, 2 Thess. ii. 7, is intended to indicate 
that dvouwta or the worker of it, the dvomos, stand for something 
else not stated, which is to give the notion of Antichrist an actual 
body and contents. What the word pvornpiov conveys is the 
notion of a vague hint which has to be filled up and supplemented 
by being referred to something actually existing in history. If 
this be, as we think it is, an adequate solution of the pat nptov 
ris avoutas, then the caréyor, or as the writer says more definitely 
6 xatéyov, no longer presents any difficulty. What can it refer to 
but the intermediate government, which the Apocalypse agrees 
with our Epistle in placing between the disappearance and the 
return of Nero: the Roman emperor who occupied the throne 
when the Epistle was written, not Galba (even the Apocalypsé 
makes him the sixth, followed by a seventh), but one of the 
following emperors.’ The further definition depends on other 
considerations which we have still to notice. 


1 The Apocalypse makes the sixth emperor to be followed by a seventh, who is 
to be immediately succeeded by the reappearing Nero. This limitation to the 
number seven is owing to the writer’s view that the seven hills of Rome symbolize 
the number of her rulers; xvii. 9 ai émra kepadai émra pn «iow, drov 7 yuv7 
KdOnra em avraey, kal Baorheis énré ciow. Thus there can only be seven Roman 
emperors in all, and the seventh, the immediate predecessor of Antichrist, is the 
karéxov ; i.¢. the last before him. The notion of the karéx@v can only have arisen 
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We must now inquire into the purpose and occasion of the 
Epistle. The writer's mind is engrossed and preoccupied with the 
Parousia of Christ, the judgment that is then to overtake the un- 
believing world, and the glory which the faithful may anticipate 
as the reward and compensation of their sufferings. He thinks it 
necessary, however, to warn his readers against the assertion that the 
day of the Lord is already come. They are not to be shaken out 
of their composure, nor to give way to terror, not even—there can 
be no doubt that this is the meaning—though some one make the 
announcement with prophetical inspiration, or appeal in support of 
it to a pretended declaration or letter of the apostle himself. They 
are to let no man deceive them by any means, nor delude them in- 
to thinking that the day of the Parousia is coming now. This must 
evidently refer to some movement that had arisen among the 
Christians. The exhortation eis ro uy Taxéws cadevOjnvar appears 
to indicate that something had been done already betraying a want 
of self-control and a readiness to be excited and led away. Let 
us seek for the traces of something of this kind in the history of 
the time. The Parousia is closely connected with Antichrist, and 
Antichrist with Nero, and thus we are naturally led to think of 
some of the pseudo-Neronian disturbances. Indeed it is surprising 
that none of the interpreters have sought the occasion of the Epistle 
in this quarter. A passage in Tacitus, which is often quoted for 
other purposes, approaches our Epistle even in its expressions and 
might well have been employed in this way. “Sub idem tempus,” 
Tacitus says, Hist. ii, 8, of the period after the murder of Galba, 


from the view of the Apocalypse. The apocalyptical elements of the Epistle 
have not been properly attended to. In the first chapter as well as in the second, 
we meet with the ideas and the spirit of the Apocalypse. The sufferings of the 
Christians are regarded throughout from the point of view of retributive justice. 
The result of these sufferings is to be, for the righteous, that they will be glorified 
and judged worthy of the kingdom of God; while the ungodly will be punished 
to avenge them. Compare 2 Thess. i. 5, and Rev. vi. 6 sq., Vii. 14, xi. 18, 

The appearing of the Lord when he comes with his mighty angels is described 
in the same way as in Rev. xix. 11 sg. Compare the év mupt proyds 2 Thess. i. 8, 
with the Pddg mupéds of his eyes, Rev. xix. 12; and the dyyedot Suvdpews adrod, 
2 Thess, i. 7, with the orparevpara ra ev TG ovpave, Rey. xix, 14, 
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when Otho and Vitellius, and even Vespasian were taking up arms 
for their several interests, “ Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae, velut 
Nero adventaret ; vario super exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus 
vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque. Inde late terror, multi 
ad celebritatem nominis erecti, rerum novarum cupidine et odio 
praesentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit.”2 Achaia, 
or Greece and Macedonia, and Asia Minor, were the chief seat of 
this disturbance, and Thessalonica was in these provinces. Even 
at that early date there were many Christians in these districts ; 
and as the reappearance of Nero meant to them simply the coming 
of Antichrist, the terror occasioned by the report would affect 
them more powerfully than their neighbours, and may have caused 
them to behave in such a way as to aggravate the general alarm 
and confusion2 There can be no doubt that prophets arose who 
applied the signs of the times in their own manner, and perhaps 
appealed to the Johannine Apocalypse, which was already well 
known, Pauline Christians did not fail for their part to point to 
the utterances of Paul, verbal or epistolary, in which he was held 
to have foretold the catastrophe. At the time when our Epistle 
was written, the excitement was spoken of as Tayews carevOjvat 
ém> 0d vdos, and set down to some unscrupulous person who had 
imposed on the general credulity ; the ludibrium falsi Neronis 
must thus have disappeared again, and the Epistle must have been 
written after the alarm was over. As we read of gliscens in dies 
fama, the commotion may have continued for some time, but its 
collapse was so sudden and complete (fors discussit) that there 


1 We know of three pseudo-Neros. The first is that spoken of above ; a second 
is mentioned by Zonaras (p. 578 c. ef. Reimarus on Dio Cassius, c. 64, 9). He 
appeared in A.v.c. 832 under Titus, gained a considerable following in Asia 
Minor and the regions of the Euphrates, and sought refuge at last with the 
Parthian king. The third is he, of whom Tacitus says, Hist. i. 2, that through 
him, mota prope Parthorum arma. According to Suetonius, vita Ner., ¢. 57, this 
was twenty years after Nero’s death. The situation of our Epistle shuts us up 
to the first of these falsi Nerones. 

2 Tf the terror was so great and general as Tacitus describes, we are obliged to 
attribute it to the Christians more than others, for this among other reasons, that 
many of the Gentiles desired the return of Nero, and must have hailed the report 
of it, Cf. Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1852, p. 332 sq. - 
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could be no doubt of the utter groundlessness of the whole story, 
and it would naturally be spoken of as a thing of the past, just as 
we find in our Epistle. Yet we must not go too far beyond the 
date of the Neronian catastrophe ; in spite of the experience gained 
from the appearance of the false Nero, our writer does not by any 
means relinquish the belief that Nero is to reappear; he knows 
that the prornpiov THs dvopias Sn évepyetrat, and that it is nothing 
but the existence of the caréywv, the Emperor presently in posses- 
sion of the throne, that causes his appearance to be delayed.t 

It was important, therefore, to learn from the error that had been 
committed, and to deduce from it the principle on which the ex- 
pectations of the future are to be formed. The newly made experi- 
ence is vividly present to the writer's mind, and he derives from it 
the new criteria on which his new theory of the Parousia is based. 
The Parousia cannot take place until Antichrist has come, and 
Antichrist cannot come till after the falling away, and neither the 
falling away nor Antichrist can come until the katéyaov is. taken 
out of the way. When, therefore, the ruling emperor has fallen, 
the catastrophe of the Parousia will begin. Now Galba had fallen 
already, so had also Otho and Vitellius, and notwithstanding this, 
the Nero of report had turned out to be a fictitious one. The 
several criteria here mentioned must therefore follow hard one on 
the other. With the fall of the present emperor comes Antichrist, 
with him must come the dzroctacia, and this can be nothing but 
what the Apocalypse describes, xiii. 4, 8, 12, the idolatrous Tpoo- 


1 As the reigns of Otho and Vitellius were extremely short, the xaréyov is 
probably Vespasian, and the Epistle will then have been composed in the early 
years of his reign. It might be inferred from the xabioa els rov vady Tod Gcod, 
2 Thess, ii. 4, that the date is prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Our only 
reason for doubting this is, that the Epistle shows the Apocalypse to have been 
already well known. The expression might be taken as a figurative one, formed 
after the prophet Daniel ; or vads cod may be equivalent to rémos rod vaov. 
Even though the temple was not standing, the place where it had stood was 
considered equally sacred, as we see from the setting up of the idol under 
Hadrian. Cf. the krit. unters. tiber die kan. ev., p- 606 sq. The feeling of 
sanctity attached not so much to the temple as to the site on which the temple 
stood, as the temple itself is called dywos témos; Acts vi, 18 sg., xxi, 28. 
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«uve, namely, which is rendered to Antichrist at his appearance, 
when the whole unbelieving world hails him and espouses his 
cause. Butthis criterion is not enough ; it is not easy to be certain 
whether the following that a reputed Nero gets is sufficient in 
number and of such a character as to be a sure token of Anti- 
christ. Antichrist must therefore reveal and declare himself to 
be what he is, the avOpw7ros THs dpaptias, the iuos amoneias, the 
GVTUKELLEVOS Kab Urreparpomevos emt Tata Deyo mevov Ocov }) o€- 
Bacpa, Gore avtov us TOV vaov Tod Qeod Kkabion, ATrOoeLKVUVTa 
éavtov oro or) eds. The main point, in a word, is the aoxadug- 
Ofvas avtov év TH éavTOD Kalpe. Now what does all this amount 
to? It is precisely the instruction and the warning that would be 
suggested by the experience just gained in the matter of the false 
Nero. That Christians were not to let themselves be imposed upon 
by any such ludibrium, nor led to think that the Parousia of Christ 
was to take place immediately ; that this belief would not be war- 
ranted until Antichrist had revealed himself so unmistakably 
with all his proper tokens, as to leave no doubt whatever of his 
actual presence. This is all intended, it is clear, to prevent the 
recurrence in the future of such commotions, as we see from the 
historical data that the affair of the false Nero had excited. The 
Christian is to consider it his duty to exercise caution and presence 
of mind, and to avoid all precipitation. With regard to the Par- 
ousia, he is to regulate his behaviour and his views strictly in 
accordance with the tangible evidence of facts. 

The exhortations given in a later part of the Epistle are very 
appropriate to the historical situation we have traced. The belief 
in the Parousia could easily operate in a very demoralizing way. 
What was the use of caring for the future, or making orderly 
arrangements, if the Parousia might come at any moment and be 
the end of all? This state of feeling could be more mischievous, 
still. There were men to whom this state of things gave a welcome 
opportunity to indulge in their natural love of disorder. There 
were such men among the Christians : faith, ze. the right Christian 
faith, was not a thing possessed by all, as is said, ili, 2; there 
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were not wanting atozo. Kat Tovnpot avOpwior, who became a 
burden upon other people. The main part of the writer’s exhortations 
is thus directed very naturally against disorderly life, against idle- 
ness and refusal to labour. The last was the chief evil; it arose 
from the view that all things were on the verge of dissolution. It 
was thought unnecessary to continue to work, men lounged about 
in idleness, and thought no shame to live at the expense of others, 
since those who had means would no longer be able, when the Par- 
ousia came, to make anh use of them. It is those people who are 
spoken of in iii. 11: dxovopev ydp Twas mepimatobvtas év viv 
aTAaKTWS, undev épryabomevous, dda mepvepyatouevous. Hence the 
earnest admonition, not to go idle, but to work (wera novyias 
épyatec Oau, iii. 12), and the insistence upon the principle, that he 
who will not work, should get nothing to eat, iii. 10; which, how- 
ever, is not to prejudice the exercise of the Christian duty of 
beneficence towards those who are in want, iii. 13. In this con- 
nexion, where the writer is recommending work for the purpose of 
self-support, and that Christians should beware of being burden- 
some to others, nothing could be happier than his appeal to the 
apostle’s own example, and to the principles enunciated by him in 
his own Epistles. Avot yap ovate, TAs Seb pipetcbas % npas, etc., 
verse 7 sg. The writer is obviously thinking of the passage 1 Cor, 
ix. 4 sq.; he very appropriately generalizes what the apostle says, 
1 Cor. ix. 12, that he did for a special purpose, and imputes to hima 
wider motive : iva éavtovs Témov Sdpev vpetv eis TO pypeto bau ysis, 
v. 9. In the sentences, yu) cvvavaulyuobe, Wa evTpamrn—o KUpLOS 
THs eipnvys, iii. 14, 16, we find further points of resemblance to the 
Corinthian Epistles. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, 11; 2 Cor. xiii. 2. 

If this interpretation of the occasion and scope of the Epistle be 
accepted, it certainly cannot be charged with any want of colour or 
point, or historical character. The situation from which it is written 
is such that we fully appreciate the necessity that existed for issuing 
such a piece of Christian exhortation, and the desirability of invest- 
ing it with the name of that apostle whom the Churches of those 
regions for whom it was mainly intended revered as their founder. 
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One very obvious result of the foregoing investigation, however, is 
that the apostle Paul cannot possibly have written this Epistle him- 
self. He could know nothing of an Antichrist appearing in the 
person of the Emperor Nero; nor of a catéxov, by whom the 
portentous catastrophe was in the meantime delayed, nor of the cir- 
cumstances which called so urgently for exhortations like those to be 
addressed to the members of his Churches. Whom could the apostle 
possibly have meant with the catéyov? It is said to be more than 
probable—De Wette shares this view—that he meant the Roman 
empire or the Roman emperor. There can be no doubt, it is said, 
that he had the book of Daniel before his mind, that the four mon- 
archies of that book represented to him the whole course of the 
world’s history down to the appearance of the Messianic kingdom, 
and that he unquestionably held the fourth to be the Roman 
empire, as did Josephus and the early fathers, so that this empire 
which still existed was the only obstacle in the way of the last 
catastrophe. He had before his eyes the condition of the world as 
it then was, and his vision carried him no further. He expected 
the speedy termination of the Roman empire, and after that the 
appearance of Antichrist, and finally, but still in his own lifetime, 
the second coming of Christ. All this, however, fails to explain 
how he formed this peculiar conception of a katéywv. The Roman 
empire was the last; and Antichrist might come sooner or later 
during its existence. Now if the Roman empire, or the Roman 
emperor, was held to be the catéywv, it must surely have had some 
characteristic features showing it to be so, and contained some 
definite symptoms of the impending catastrophe. But if, as is 
generally assumed, the Epistle was written in the year 53 A.D., what 
reason was there to deem the then reigning emperor Claudius 
to be the car¢xwv, the power which alone stood in the way of the 
appearance of Antichrist? Or if the Epistle be placed at the very 
beginning of the reign of Nero, we know of nothing at that period 
that could lead any one to suppose that that Emperor would be the 
last. All that we find in this period is the general belief that the 
end of the world was near, but so long as this expectation derived 
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no special strength or colour from anything personal to the then 
reigning emperor, it is hard to see why he should be called the 
catéxov. Nor is it easy to explain why, if the apostle thought it 
necessary at that time to give such a careful and circumstantial 
opinion on the Parousia, he never returned to the subject in any of 
his subsequent Epistles. In the later Epistles he entirely ignores, 
on this hypothesis, the vivid expectation of Antichrist which he 
had awakened, when he represented him as already working in 
secret, and about to appear in the immediate future. Was it not 
somewhat strange that having presented these ideas with such 
emphasis to the Christian consciousness, he should all at once drop 
the subject; that he should have nothing to say of the many 
prophecies he had uttered and which had remained unfulfilled, and 
pass at once to the announcement of the instant approach of the 
Parousia of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51)? To explain all this, we are 
reminded of the narrow limits of time, which the apostle spoke of 
in his prophecy, and are even told that as the events which he 
expected from the immediate future did not take place, it was 
unreasonable to expect the fulfilment of the prophecy from a future 
more remote. It is better, we are told, to acknowledge that Paul 
made a mistake, that his characteristic impetuosity made him 
imagine that he knew things which it is not given to man to know, 
not even to an apostle though filled beyond all other men with the 
spirit of Christ. If this be all that can be said, the Epistle stands 
before us a riddle utterly unsolved. Would it not be far simpler . 
to refer it to the time to which all its characteristic features 
obviously point, and to accept the conclusion that the apostle him- 
self was not the writer? But, it may be objected, how could 
another writer make the apostle say these things if he could not 
possibly have said them himself? how could a later writer make 
him speak of Nero as Antichrist, when this theory could have had 
no evidence nor reason at the time when the Epistle was repre- 
sented as having been written? The answer to this question is 
found in the precautions taken by the writer himself to meet it, if 
it should arise. In such a point we see very distinctly how the 
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character of such an Epistle is insensibly determined by the double 
personality of the writer. The writer is the apostle and yet at the 
same time another person; the form of the Epistle is from the pre- 
tended, the contents from the real, author, and these two have to be 
made to harmonize in some way. There are several things in the 
Epistle which give us a tolerably clear glimpse of an age lying 
beyond the apostle’s time ; and yet these are so managed as not to 
make its apostolic authorship too palpably impossible or impro- 
bable. The special concrete individual elements of the later 
history are as far as possible generalized, as we see in the concep- 
tion of Antichrist. It is not till we take Nero to be the actual 
subject of the predicates with which Antichrist is characterized, 
that the picture appears before us as that of areal person ; and yet 
it cannot be said that any of the traits of the picture is so specifi- 
cally Neronian as to show the writer to have forgotten the part he 
was playing. He does not mention a carexov without speaking 
first of ro karéxov, the abstract instead of the concrete, a phrase 
which suggests nothing more than some hindrance or other in the 
circumstances of the times. Again, we see the writer trying to 
engraft his own interests on the personal history of the apostle, and 
to keep up the fictitious personality, by asserting again and again 
that the apostle had told his readers by word of mouth, when he 
was present with him, what he was now writing, cf. ii, 5; il 10. 
Thus should there be anything in the Epistle that is not quite clear, 
_ they are to imagine what he said orally as the commentary to it, 
and to remember that the original readers had been already 
acquainted with the apostle’s meaning, The pretended apostle, as 
author of the Epistle, is thus made to assure himself again and 
again of his identity with the true apostle ; which simply shows 
that the writer felt this to be the weak point in his literary under- 
taking. In the same way the frequent allusions to passages of 
the authentic Epistles are meant to confirm us in the belief that 
we are altogether within the familiar circle of the Pauline ideas. 
But the more pains such a production takes to prove itself a 
Pauline Epistle (as notably in the conclusion, iii. 17, 18), the 
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more reason does there appear for holding its asserted origin to be 
doubtful. 

We must now look back from the second Epistle to the first. 
If we have made up our minds about the second it will be less 
difficult to arrive at a definite opinion with regard to the first. 
As we saw that the genuineness of the first is doubtful, and as 
that of the second has even stronger evidence against it, we have 
now to inquire what, in this view of their origin, is the relation 
which they bear to each other. 

The First Epistle deals in its exhortations with a wider range of 
subjects, and is at more pains than the second to explain by con- 
siderations personal to the apostle how the different topics it 
contains came to be taken up. Yet the question of the Parousia 
is evidently the foremost in the writer’s mind, he thinks the time 
calls urgently for instruction and explanation on the subject. 
This point is kept prominently in view from the very beginning : 
even in the introduction, i. 3, the writer speaks of the daouovy rhs 
errridos ToD Kupiov nav "Inood Xpictod eumpoocbev tod Ocod Kat 
TaTpos nav, 1.e. the hope of his return. He calls Jesus, i. 10, rov 
Pvomevoy Huds aro THS opyns TAS epxowevns, and God, ii. 12, the 
Kahov nuas els THY Eavtod Bacireay Kal dofav. He speaks re- 
peatedly of the Parousia as the ultimate event which the efforts 
of Christians are to Reap in view, li, 19: Tés yap mpseoy ers — 
cumpoo bev TOU Kyptov nL@Vv ‘Inood Xpiorod—ey T@ avTou Prep 
ovoia : iii. 13, ets To ormpibas v vEeae Tas eupSiag— ty Tm Tapovoia 
tov Kupiov nuav Inoot peta ravtev Tov dyiwv avtod. When he 
comes to speak of this subject specially, iv. 13, he makes the 
transition with the same formula with which the apostle seey. 
introduces the more important passages of his Epistles : od ) Oddoprev 
de vas ayvoeiv. On comparing the sections in the two Epistles 
which deal with the Parousia, we are struck by the fact, that 
though there is said to be a very short interval of time between 
the two, the first contains no trace of what the second treats: as 
a matter of the first importance. The first seeks to reassure its 
readers concerning those who have fallen asleep, and to instruct 
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them when the Parousia is to be expected; but there is not a 
word of Antichrist nor of the circumstances which are to herald 
his appearance. The interpreters have nothing to say on this 
point that bears the least semblance of probability. De Wette, 
for example, says that the strongly apocalyptical tendency of 
the apostle’s preaching produced an extraordinary sensation at 
Thessalonica. The First Epistle did nothing to allay the excite- 
ment, but on the contrary insisted on the duty of being constantly 
on the watch for the immediate advent of Christ. The apostle 
felt it necessary afterwards to do something to cool down the 
_ fervour of the expectations the Thessalonians had formed. But 
this cannot surely have been necessary, for the picture of Anti- 
christ that is drawn with such care must have been a fresh source 
of agitation. But why does Antichrist come on the scene at this 
point? According to 2 Thess. i 5, the apostle had spoken of 
Antichrist.during his residence at Thessalonica, but even suppos- 
ing the Second Epistle to be genuine, we cannot help asking why 
the First Epistle does not contain the least allusion to the subject. 
- If the Second Epistle is to be fixed to the definite historical position 
we have indicated, it becomes impossible to frame any rational 
theory of the relation borne to it by the first, except on the as- 
sumption that the first was written after the second, and at a 
considerable interval after it. The expectation of Antichrist had 
died away of itself, since Antichrist had failed to appear at the 
time when everything in the Roman empire seemed to be ready 
for him. It was impossible to give up expecting the Parousia of 
Christ himself; but the longer it tarried, the more did doubts and 
questions arise on the subject, and these it was necessary to satisfy. 
This is what the First Epistle sets itself to do, and both the diffi- 
culty which it discusses, and the considerations it brings forward to 
meet them, belong to a later period. According to iv. 13, anxiety 
was felt on behalf of those Christians who had fallen asleep having 
waited in vain for the Parousia of Christ, and died before it came, 
lest, when it did arrive, they should be worse off than those who 
were living at the time. This might be (iv. 15) either by their 
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not. rising again till later, or perhaps even by their continuing | 
permanently in the comfortless condition of the under-world, 
which they had already endured since their death, so that there 
would be no difference between them and the heathens (verse 
13). In view of these anxieties the writer appeals to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the warrant for believing in a resurrection of the 
dead, and goes on to assure his readers that the resurrection of 
those Christians who had died would be the first thing to take 
place when the Lord should descend from heaven, after which those 
who were alive should be united to those who had risen, and be 
for ever with the Lord. It is very difficult to harmonize this de- 
scription of the Parousia with the series of events connected with 
the coming of Antichrist, as the Second Epistle, following the Re- 
velation, details them. But not to insist on this, we are forced to ask 
when Christians began to regard the case of those who had 
fallen asleep as a matter of such anxiety. If the Epistle 
be genuine and was written to the young church at Thessa- 
lonica only a few months after it was founded, how many 
xexorumwevor could there be—members of the church who had died 
after their conversion to Christianity? The question of the pro- 
spects of their fellow-Christians who had died would naturally rise 
into prominence with the church when there came to be a con- 
siderable number who had died without seeing what’ all hoped that 
they would live to see, when a whole generation perhaps had de- 
parted from the midst of the Christian community. At a time 
when the Parousia and the end of the world were thought to be 
so close at hand, the idea that the Christian community consisted 
of the dead as well as of the living could only arise gradually, and 
could hardly become familiar till the continual replacement of the 
dead by the living had come to show that a new order of things 
was now prevailing. 

The apostle had indicated a belief that he himself would live to see 
the Parousia, and an author writing after his death would still make 
him express that belief, iv. 15, 17. Though the apostle had been © 
mistaken, yet what he had said was true of those who did live to 
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see the Parousia. But it marks a wide departure from the faith of the 
first Christians,—that they would be alive at the Parousia,—when 
instead of that expectation we find it urged that it did not make the 
least difference whether one became partaker of the blessings of that 
event in the ranks of the dead or of the living. The question 
whether the Parousia was to happen sooner or later was no longer 
one of paramount importance. The important thing was to cultivate 
that attitude of mind which the writer of the Epistle recommends to 
his readers, v. 1. The dogmatic significance of the question of the 
Parousia is here reduced to the practical exhortation that since the 
date of it was utterly uncertain it was necessary to be prepared for 
it every moment. This obviously implies, that a considerable time 
had passed since the Parousia began to be expected. ypdvor and 
xatpor are spoken of, times and periods that have already passed 
’ without its coming, times and periods which may still have to pass 
before it comes, that is to say, simply the broad course of time, of 
which the répa Kupéov constitutes the closing scene. The only 
warning issued is against those who are seduced into toogreat security 
because the Parousia is so long delayed, and who forget that the day 
of the Lord comes suddenly and unexpectedly as a thief in the night, 
verse 2. Christians must thus be exhorted simply to be watchful and 
sober ; an exhortation which shows that the Christian consciousness 
had now rejected the ecstatic and eccentric elements that entered 
into the primitive belief of the Parousia. If the Parousia be con- 
templated with composure, that means that it is beyond the im- 
mediate sphere of vision; and the further off it is conceived to be, 
the more room is there left for the circle of Christian life and duty. 
This sphere is filled up as much as possible by our author with 
moral instructions and exhortations to wepumateiy akiws Tov Ocov, 
ii. 12; cf.iv.1,2. In this department as well as in the other he has 
the Second Epistle before him, and borrows precepts which are 
much more natural and appropriate there than here ; though they 
had not ceased to be necessary at the later period. Such are vov- 
Oerely tors aTdKrous verse 14, PidotimeicOas novyalew, mpdooew 
ra iia, Kat épydterOau Tats xepoty, iv. 11, and ii, 9; cf. 2 Thess. 
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il. 7-12, The writer takes special care to let the reason and 
occasion of his moral precepts appear. For this purpose he avails 
himself largely of the apostolical framework of his Epistle. The 
apostle strives to stimulate his.readers to be forward in the busi- 
ness of their Christian calling, partly by praising them for their 
good qualities, and partly by assuring them of his own love and 
attachment to them. : 

As for the passages which have commonly been held to show 
the dependence of the Second Epistle on the First, it is not difficult 
to convert them into proofs of the opposite relation. (In some cases 
they are obviously extensions and exaggerations of the parallels in 
the Second Epistle, as, eg. iv. 15-17 is simply an explanation of 
the ericwvaywryn, 2 Thess. ii. 1, and 1 Thess. v. 27, opxifw tpas 
Tov Kopuov, etc., is an assertion of the importance of the Epistle 
similar to that, 2 Thess. iii, 14, et 8¢ rus ody tmaxoves, ete, only — 
stronger.) And there seems to be no further consideration of any 
weight to be brought against the view we have sought to estab- 
lish of the origin of the two Epistles, and their relation to each 
other. The First Epistle must accordingly have been written after 
the Second, and if we accept the most natural interpretation of the 
passage 1 Thess. ii 16, we have the Epistle referring to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as an accomplished fact. 


1 If the Epistle be considered to be by Paul, we must say on this point that 
he regards a thing, of which he merely foresaw the accomplishment, as already to 
all intents accomplished. The grammar admits of this, but is it natural to speak 
of an event, such as the destruction of J erusalem, before it came about, as if it 
had taken place already? The ordinary interpretation thus provides a new 
proof, that the author of an Epistle like this could not indeed forbear to speak 
of the time in which he himself was living, but took care to choose expressions 
which should not be out of place as coming from the mouth of the author whose 
name he was assuming. 
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dyvot, IT. 32. 

imepdlay anoor., I. 288, 297; UH. 
272. 

—— wevdardaroros, I. 277. 

Aquila and Priscilla, I. 175, 196, 343, 
380. 

Areopagus, I. 177. 

Aretas, I. 110, 333. 

Artemis, Ephesian, I. 200 sq. 

Artemon; I. 368. 

Athens, I. 175; Athenians, 176 sq., 181. 

Augustine, I. 358, 367. 























B. 


Baptism, II. 177. 

Barnabas, I. 23, 31, 40, 94, 10], 115, 
118, 130, 134, 152, 334. p 

Epistle of, 144 sq. 

Basilidians, II. 101. 

Basnage, II. 292. 

Bertholdt, I. 271; II. 295. 

Billroth, I. 298, 305. 

Bleek, I. 312. 

Briickner, IT. 45, 76. 
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C.. 

CatapHas, I. 16, 34. 

Caius, the presbyter, I. 240, 247, 248 sq. 

Calvin, I. 202; II. 297. 

Canon, I. 257; II. 98. 

Carpocratians, II. 101. 

Celsus, I. 181. 

Cerinthus, II. 28. 

Charisms, IT. 172, 280. 

Chrestus, I. 342; II. 82. 

Christ : 

prophet, I. 88. 

and the pleroma, IT. 10, 23. 

—— as centre of the universe, II. 7, 35. 

relation to the angels, II. 29. 

Son of God, IT. 124. 

second Adam, IT. 214. 

Christology, Ebionite, II. 29. 

of Paul, IT. 213 sq., 239 sq. 

of Ephesian and Colossian Epistles, 
II. 7 sg., 35 sq. 

—— Christology and Soteriology, II. 31. 

death of, I. 106, 283, 368; II. 38, 

41, 125, 149, 152 sq. 

resurrection of, II. 124, 216. 

——— ascension, II. 124, 216, 

descent into hell, II. 15. 

second coming, v. Parousia, 

sinlessness, II. 246, 251. 

—— higher nature, 240 sq. 

pre-existence, 242 sq., 247. 

Christ-party, I. 271 sq. 

Christians, name of, I. 94. 

dyvot, II. 175 sq. 

Christianity : 

absolute religion, I. 265; IT. 40, 

124, 126, 128, 132, 212. 

reunites the divided, II. 82 sq. 

relationto Judaismand Heathenism, 
I. 265; II. 39 sq., 134, 182 89... 212 
sq. 

Chrysostom, I. 178. 

Church, bride of Christ, I. 149; IL 11 
BO Tile 

body of Christ, IT. 12, 23, 37, 169, 

176. 

Pleroma, II. 11, 23. 

Church, unity of, IT. 36. 







































































INDEX. 


Circumcision, I. 123, 135, 137, 143, 206, 
207, 267, 370; IL. 29. 

Claudius, I. 342 ; II. 333. 

Clemens, Alex., I. 230, 358. 

Rom., I. 228, 237, 244, 278; II. 61, 
250. 

—— Flavius Cl., IT. 59. 

as mediator, IT, 63. 

Clementine Homilies, I. 88, 135, 144 sq., 
150, 230, 231 sg,, 358, 360, 363, 268 ; 
TI. 30, 59, 83. 

—— Ebionitism of, I. 358. 

Recognitions, I. 293. 

Colln, IT. 295. 

Colossians, Epistle to, IT. 1 sq. 

Gnostic elements in, 6 sq., 17. 

montanism of, 22. 

heretics of, 26 sq. 

aim of, 27, 34. 

relation to Ephesian Epistle, 2 s., 

42 sq. 

relation to the older Epistles, 9, 31, 

38 sq. 

origin of, 32, 38 sq. 

Consciousness, Christian, principle of, IT. 
123. 

Corinth, I. 175 sq., 239, 247, 268. 

Paul at, 175. 

later journeys to, 315. 

parties in, 269. 

—— disorders, 308. 

——- Paul and Corinthians, 268, 312. 

Corinthians, Epistles to, I. 268 Sq. 

date of, 315. ' 

relation of Second to First, 309. 

lost Epistles to, 311, 315. 

Passages expounded—- 

1 Cor, i. 12—iii. 23, I. 269, 304, 306; ii. 9 
sq., II. 128; v. 3, I. 3125 viii 3, IL. 
238 ; viii. 4 sg., Il, 255; viii. 6, II. 
242; ix. 19, L 276; x. 4) I 244; 
xi. 3, IT. 249; xi, 10, II. 254; xii, 12, 
Il. 170; xiii, II. 232; xiii, 12 sq, 11. 
236; xv. 8, II. 270; xv. 23 8Qi.5 
91; xv. 35 sq., IT, 220, 

2 Cor. it. 1, I. 319; ii. 6, T. 313; iii. 1, 
II. 292 ; iii. 6-18, II. 129; iii. 17, IL 
248; v. 1 sqg., II. 265; v. 4, 11 186 ; 


















































INDEX. 


vil. 9, Il. 244; x. 7, I) 284, 305; xi. 
Weg: 1.2875) xu, I: 291. 

Cornelius, I, 81 sq., 130, 196. 

Cosmocrator, II. 19. 

Council, Apostolic, I. 116; vide Jerusa- 
lem, 

Covenant, vide Testament. 

Credner, IT. 98. 

Criticism, task of, I. 1. 


D: 
DAuneg, If. 117. 
Damasus, I. 367. 
David, I. 47. 
Demetrius, I. 201. 
Demons, I. 156 sq., 198 sq. 
gods of heathenism, I. 145, 200, 
358 ; Il. 255 sq. 
demoniac possession, I. 154 sq., 198 








sq. 

Descent into hell, IT. 15. 

Devil, I. 360 ; II. 226 ; cf. Demons. 

De Wette, I. 92, 126, 128, 298, 323, 
ool Ul I 2) 14, 32, 33, 45, 57, 70, 
76, 93, 98, 103, 105, 110, 131, 241, 
298, 308, 326, 333, 337. 

Atkatoovvn, notion of, IT. 134. 

kinds of, 136; dix. Geod, 135. 

Dio Cassius, II. 61. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, I. 178. 

of Corinth, I. 178, 239, 246. 

Domitian, IT. 61. 

Domitilla, II. 61. 

Dualistic view of the world, I. 86, 363, 
365. 

Duuniviri, I. 157, 160. 








E. 

Eptontirss, I. 32, 144, 213, 233, 361; IL. 
28. 

in Rome, I. 357. 

abstain from flesh and wine, 357, 
360; IL. 28. 

—— their view of authority, I. 360. 

— of the present and the future world, 
360, 363. 

worship of angels and Christology, 

Il. 29; ef. Judaeco-Christians. 
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Hichhorn, I. 272, 323, 347; II. 294. 

Ellendorf, II. 296. 

Elymas, I. 95. 

Epaenetus, I. 380. 

Epaphroditus, IT. 68. 

Ephesus, I. 174, 200. 

Ephesian presbyters, 187, 189. 

*Edéowa ypdupara, 200. 

Epistle to Ephesians, II. 1 sq., 177. 

Gnostic elements in, 6 sq., 17. 

-—— Montanist, 22 sq. 

aim of, 35. 

relation of Ephesians to Colossians, 

1, 42. 

to the older Epistles, 3, 9, 38 sq. 

origin and date, 22, 32, 38. 

Epiphanius, I. 32, 257, 357, 360, IT. 17. 

Emicxorot, I. 189. 

Episcopal constitution, IT. 102, ¢f. I. 189. 

Epistles, criteria of genuineness of, II. 
95, 106. Origin of spurious Epistles, 
109 sq. 

Ernesti, II. 45, 50. 

Eschatology, Pauline, II. 223 sq., cf. 
Resurrection, Parousia. 

Kusebius, I. 179, 227, 230, etc. 

Eutychus, I. 201. 

















FE. 

Fanus, Cuspius, L. 35. 

Faith, I. 351; IL. 148, 150, 157, 163, 
228, 232, 235, 300. 

and Works, I. 351; II. 39, 136, 
300. 

Felix, Procurator, I. 97, 223. 

Festus, Porcius, I. 224 sq. 

Flacius, IT. 293. 

Flatt, I..271; IL. 284. 

Freedom, Christian, I. 127, 265; II. 131, 
167. 

Fritzsche, I, 322, 325. 





G. 

GaLarrans, foundation of Church, I. 
260; wavering in Christianity, 261 ; 
IT L26% 

—— Epistle to, I. 260 sq. 

contents and aim, I. 263. 
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Galatians, date, I. 266; discrepancies 
with Acts, I. 109, 210. 

relation to Epistle to Romans, I. 
26 jae 203: 

Passages explained— 

He wonsg, L, 126; 1 20; 1. M1665" uu 
7, Il. 283; ii. 13, IL. 149; i. 15 
sq. IL. 194; iti. 20, IT. 196; iv. 4, IL 
250°; iv. 6, II. 127; v. 17, ID. 146. 

Galba, II. 327. 

Gamaliel, I. 34. 

Gelasius, I, 238. 

Gentiles, I. 60, 80, 84, 116, 183, 349; IT. 
137. 

and Jews, I. 84, 328, 350, IL. 40. 

Gentile Christianity, I. 117, 141, 321, cf. 
Judeeo-Christians. 

Gieseler, I. 125, 148; II. 294. 

Glockler, I. 325. 

TAedooas Aadeiv, I. 85, 87, 194, 195; IL. 
174, 280. 

Gnosis, IT. 173, 236. 

Gnostics, I. 146; II. 8, 18, 47. 

Gobarus, Steph., I. 235. 

God, the Unknown, I. 184; Paul’s 
doctrine of, IT. 237, God all in all, I. 
225, 226; Gods of heathens, »v, 
Demons. 

Grace, sin, law, IJ. 163. 

Grotius, I. 75, 163, 216, 376; IL 271. 








H. 
Haear, II. 201. 
Harless, II. 3, 14, 21, 24, 32. 
Heathenism, II. 204, cf. Demons. 


— Relation to Judaism and Christi- | 


anity, II. 204, 257. 
Hebrews, I. 41. 
Epistle to, II. 338. 
Hegesippus, I. 235, 358 ; II. 100, 308. 
Hell, descent into, v, Descent. 
Heinrichs, I, 24. 
Hellenists, I. 39, 41, 60, 62, 116, 144, | 
149. 
Hermas, il. 63. 
Herod Agrippa, I. 165. 
Heydenreich, J, 271. | 








Hilarius, I. 367. 


INDEX. 


Hope, IT. 229. 
Hug, I. 272, 323, 


1, 
Ipots, v. Demons. 
flesh offered to, I. 137, 140, 145. 
Ignatian Epistles, I. 144. 
Irenaeus, II. 8, 10, 15, 17, 19. 
Isaac and Ishmael, IT. 201, 284. 





J. 

Jamus, the Elder, I. 166. 

— the brother of the Lord, I. 123, 
136, 145, 207, 272, 358. 

the Just, I. 66. 

James, Epistle of, II. 297, 304. 

Jerome, I. 96, 219. 

Jerusalem, I. 36, 372. 

Church at, I. 15, 29, 36, 86, 207, 

378. 

number of, I. 20, 37, 211. 

community of goods, I. 30. 

poverty, I. 138. 

collection for, I. 205, 378. 

persecutions, I. 19, 39, 173. 

—— Judaism, I. 40, 125, 173, 211. 

transactions at, I. 109. 

council, J. 116. 

decrees of, I. 130, 133, 136. 

Jesus, power of his name, I. 199; accusa- 
tion brought against, I. 58. 

Jews, I. 366. 

and Gentiles, I. 84, 349, 355; LI. 

37, 262. 

advantage of, I. 261, 331, 349, 
354; IT. 40, 210. 

— final conversion of, II. 226. 

hatred of Paul, I. 175, 206, 217, 
335. 

John the Baptist, I. 192. 

disciples, baptism of, I. 192. 

the apostle, I. 16, 40, 130, 139. 

Josephus, I. 35, 165, 167. 

Judaism, I. 125, 354; II. 131, 134, 188, 
191, 211. 



































| Judzeo-Christians and Christianity, I. 


91, 117, 140, 251, 262, 277, cf. Ebion- 
ites. 


INDEX. 


Judxo-Christians, parties of, I. 132. 

adversaries of Paul, v. Paul. 

Judezo- and Gentile Christianity, I. 117, 
123, 125, 128, 132, 142, 144, 149, 322, 
339, 366 ; II. 40. 

Jupiter, I. 101, 104. 

Justification, Paul’s doctrine of, I. 264, 
351; IL. 134, 148. 

of Eph. and Col. Epistles, II. 39. 

of Paul and James, II. 296. 

Justin, I. 198, 230; IL. 82. 











K. 
Karéxoyr, IT. 326, 330. 
Kern, II. 93, 299, 325, 
Kling, I. 382. 
Kollner, I. 325. 
Kostlin, II. 240, 243. 
Kuinoel, I. 212. 


L. 


Lacranttivs, I, 241. 

Laodiceans, Epistle to, II. 6, 43. 
Law, I. 264, 350; II. 37, 137. 

as maWayayds, II. 199. 

law and sin, II. 141, 145, 188, 195, 
204. 

law and promise, I. 265 ; II. 198. 
curse of, II. 149. 

of spirit, II. 161. 

of Christ, II. 167. 

of freedom, IT, 310. 

Light, II. 20, 248. 

Lipsius, II. 314. 

Love, II. 40, 167, 232. 

Luke, I. 226 ; II. 38. 

his Gospel, I. 57; cf. Acts. 
Lucian, I. 91, 180. 

Liinemann, IT. 45, 69, 77. 

Luther, II. 285. 

Lystra, I. 98. 


























M. 
Maceponta, I, 153. 
Magie, I. 95, 199. 
Marcellus, I. 55. 
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Marcion, Canon of, I. 257. 

Mark, I. 231; II. 34. 

Marriage, IT. 11, 12. 

second, I. 148; II. 103. 

Mary, I. 31. 

Marsilius of Padua, IT. 291. 

Mathematicians, I. 343. 

Matthew, I. 358. 

Matthias, the apostle, I. 92, 291. 

the High Priest, I. 170. 

Matthies, II. 99, 103. 

Mayerhoff, II. 2, 296. 

Mechanical conception of Nature, I. 99. 

Mediator, II. 197. 

Mercury, I. 100, 104. 

Messiah, I. 283 ; II. 125. 

Mayer, I. 34, 55, 58, 177, 184, 202, 212, 
288. 

Michael of Cesena, IT. 291. 

Miracles, I. 78, $1, 99, 312. 

cf, Paul, Peter, apostles. 

Montanism, II. 22. 

Moses, I. 46, 51, II. 130. 

law of, II. 197, cf. Law. 

Mynster, ITI. 295, 

Myth, nature of, I. 33, 71, 83. 














N, 

NazanritT®, I. 144. 

Neander, I. 21, 24, 31, 40, 55, 58, 63, 
68, 72, 78, 83, 87, 97, 99, 102, 121, 
125, 141, 142, 146, 154, 156, 158, 
160, 163, 184, 186, 209, 211, 215, 218, 
219, 236, 244, 246, 249, 273, 298, 302, 
322, 346, 364. 

_—— II. 2, 117, 200, 209, 257, 294, 298, 
304, 309. 


Nero, I. 241; II. 324. 





his persecutions, I. 341. 
Pseudo-Nerones, II. 329. 
Nods, distinguished from rvedpa, I. 145. 





O. 
OLSHAUSEN, I. 26,55, 58, 64, 79, 101,106, 
135, 154, 163, 192, 199, 209, 219, 247, 
298, 324, 333, 348, 370 ; II. 296. 


Marcion, Marcionites, I. 369, II. 17, 21, Onesimus, IT. 80. 


43, 100, 101, 202. 


Origen, I. 146, 199, 240, 243, 369. 
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Osiander, I, 298. 
Otho, II. 330. 
Ovid, I. 103. 


P: 

Papias, I. 231, 234, 237. 

Particularism, Jewish, I. 61, 84, 356. 

Parousia, II. 89, 224, 231, 282, 323, 
336. 

Passover, II. 29. 

Pastoral Epistles, I. 244, 256; II. 98 8q. 

Paul. Saul, I. 35, change of name, 96. 
conversion, 63; II. 123, 269; P. in 
Damascus, I. 110 ; relation to Stephen, 
60; to the older Apostles, 6, 109, 113, 
131, 207, 264; to Peter, 113, 133, 
237, 250, 264. 

—— made parallel with Peter, I. 6, 81, 
87, 95, 96, 98, 104, 165, 174, 191, 
1965)193))202, 8227. 290 937) 

strife with Barnabas, 134. 

gospel of Paul, 112, 122, 128, 152. 

journeys, 92, 116, 152, 175; IL. 

320; to Arabia, I 110; Jerusalem, 

111, 116, 204; Illyria, 372; Spain, 

227, 373, 376, 379. 

at Philippi, 153. 

at Athens, 176. 

at Ephesus, 192. 

—— Apostolic authority, 80, 87, 90, 
114, 264, 277. 

—— sphere of labour, 87, 372. 

-—— importance, 379. 

said to have gone to the Jews first, 
108, 333, 345. 

—— miracles, 95, 98, 153, 198, 201, 
203, 312. 

speeches, 104, 176, 187, 221. 

relation to the law, 11, 205, 208; 

ef, Law. 

relation to O. T; IT, 282. 

—— Apostate, I, 212, 233. 

proselyte, 234. 

opponents, 175, 204, 234, 251, 261, 

267, 270, 277, 288. 

their different positions, 269. 

Roman citizen, 160, 164. 

arrest, 204, 


















































INDEX. 


Paul, appearance before the Sanhedrim, 
214. 

before Felix, 223. 

before Agrippa, 224. 

—— in Rome, 226, 337, 344. 

alleged second imprisonment, 227, 

244, 

death, 227, 237, 246. 

grave, 240, 249. 

—— Epistles, three classes of, 255. 

——- conception and dialectical move- 
ment, II. 107. 

Pseudo-Pauline Epistles, II. 106. 

Doctrine, 114, 

construction of, 116. 

character of P., 269, 277, 

Pentecost, I. 15. 

Peter, I. 16, 23, 38, 40, 123, 227. 

converts Cornelius, 81, 130, 196. 

made paralle] with Paul, v. Paul, 

Apostle of Gentiles, 145, 150, 196, 

231, 240, 250. 

conflict with Paul, 133, 232, 264 ; 

with Simon Magus, 135, 229, 

primacy, 92, 240, 277. 

—— miracles, 15, 23, 28, 198, 202, 242. 

escape from prison, 165, 

residence at Rome, 228, 244. 

death, 228, 237, 246, 249. 

grave, 240, 249, 

Petrine party, 270, 274, 303. 

Pharisees, I. 34, 123, 167, 215. 

Philemon and Baucis, I. 102. 

Philemon, Epistle to, II. 80. 

Philip, L. 39. 

Philippi, I. 153. 

Philippi, Dr., I. 325. 

Philippians, Epistle to, IT. 45. 

Gnostic elements in, 45 sq. 

general character, 53, 62, 64. 

—— Christology, 46. 

historical data, 58. 

relation to Corinthian Epistles, 54, 

































































67. 





on ii. 5 sg., 46, 
on iii, 12, 203. 
Philosophy, II. 30. 

Philostratus, I. 103. 





INDEX. 


Pierce, Zach., I. 277. 

Plato, Platonic dialogues, II. 110. 
Pleroma, II. 8; mAjpopa Xpuorod, 23. 
Plutarch, I. 157. 

TIvedpa dyov, I. 24 ; dyoovrns, IL. 251, 
Tlidwvos, I. 154. 

Polytheism, I. 183, ° 

Poppaea, I. 343. 

Tlopveia, I. 146. 

Pott, I. 272; II. 298. 

Praetorium, II. 60. 

Predestination, II. 258. 

» Presbyter, I. 189. 

Prophets, I. 51, 61; ID. 24, 

Prophecy, I. 88, 193. 

Proselytes, I. 334. 

Psychical and pneumatical man, II. 133. 
Publius, I. 179. 





Q 
Quapratus, I. 179. 


R. 
Rercne, I. 325. 


Religion, IT. 234. 

history of, IT. 182. 

Resurrection, I. 177, 181, 215; IL. 251, 
265, 

of Christ, v. Christ. 

Revelation, I. 88 ; II. 287. 

Ritschl, II. 77. 

Romana Church, I. 339. 

character and origin of, 340, 344, 

354. 

Ebionitism, 357, 367, 380. 

Romans, Epistle to, I. 320. 

interpreters of, 322, 325. 

occasion and purpose of, 322. 

—— different views on this point, 323, 
327. 

directed against Judaists, 329. 

contents of, 327. 

of chap. i.-viii., I. 349. 

of chap. ix.-xi., I. 328; IT. 258. 

on chap, xii.-xiv., I. 357. 

on chap. xv.-xvi., I. 369. 
Passages explained— 

i. 3 sq., Il. 251; i. 16, II. 148; i. 19, 
Il. 238 ; ii. 14, IL. 137; iii. 21 sq. IL. 
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151; iv. 1, II. 192; v. 6, II. 154; v. 
12, If. 153, 183; vi, 1): U0 163 ; vii. 
1, II. 165; vii. 7, IL. 143; viii. 3, IT. 
156 ; viii. 12, II. 127 ; viii, 28, IT. 258 ; 
ix. 1, II. 259 ; ix. 5, IL. 240. 

Riickert, I. 298, 300, 312, 314, 322; IT. 
2, 78, 159, 188, 256, 287. 

Rutilianus, I. 97. 


s. 

Sappucegs, I. 34, 166, 173, 215. 

Salmasius, II. 291. 

Samaria, I. 39. 

Sapphira, I. 23. 

Sara, II. 201. 

Zap&, Il. 139, 145, 164, 

Saturnians, II. 101. 

Sceva, I. 199, 

Schenkel, I. 245, 301. 

Schleiermacher, I. 100; II. 98, 101, 110, 
296. 

Schmidt, I. 274, 275. 

Schneckenburger, I. 5, 62,125, 297); iL, 
5, 210, 304. . 

Schott, I. 380. 

Schréckh, IT. 293. 

Schulz, I. 380. 

Schwegler, I. 380; II. 24, 78. 

Sergius Paulus, I. 96, 

Silas, I. 153, 163. 

Simon Magus, I. 88, 95, 229, 241; IT. 
101, 112. 

Simon of Cyprus, I. 97. 

Sin, IL 139, 144, 183. 

Socrates, I. 177. 

Solomon, I. 47. 

Somnambulism, I. 154, 

Sophia, If. 13. 

Sorcerers, I. 97. 

Soter, Roman bishop, I. 248. 

Spanheim, F., IT. 292. 

Spirit, IT. 126, 160. 

the holy, I. 193. 

——- law of, II. 161. 

and flesh, IT. 139, 144, 162. 

ef, rvedpa. 

Stephen, I. 39, 43. 

his speech, 44. 
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Srowxeia Tov Kéopov, II. 30, 208. 
Storr, I. 271. 

Strauss, I. 2. 

Suetonius, II. 61. 

Synedrium, I. 16, 55, 214. 
Syzygies, II. 11, 12. 


Ate 


TABERNACLE, I. 49. 

Tabitha, I. 202. 

Tacitus, II. 328. 

Temple, Jerusalem, I. 54; II. 330. 

Tertullian, I. 127, 136, 240; II. 21, 22, 
25, 255. 

Testament, Old and New, II. 129, 210, 
285. 

Testament of the twelve patriarchs, IT. 
255. 

Theodoret, II. 8. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, 1]. 85, 314. 

Thessalonica, I. 174. 

Theudas, I. 35. 

Tholuck, I. 323, 327. 

Thucydides and Paul, II. 281. 

Timothy, I. 134; II. 68, 88. 

Titus, I. 126, 134; II. 68. 

Tongues, vid. yroooats Nader. 


4 


< 


176 





INDEX. 


Tradition, I. 72, 76. 
Tychicus, IT. 43. 
Types, II. 201, 229, 284. 


WE 
Untversatism, I. 322, 
226, 262. 
Usteri, II. 51, 116, 136. 


329; If. 41, 


Vv. 
VALENTINE, IT. 21. 
Valentinians, IT. 8, 10, 19, 101. 
Vatican, I. 241, 250. 
Vespasian, II. 330. 
Visions, I. 68, 73, 76, 80, 84, 88; If. 
287. 
Vitellius, I. 62; II. 330. 


Ww. 
Werstein, I. 162. 
Widows, II. 103. 
Wieseler, II. 78. 
Windischmann, II. 296. 


Z. 


ZABIANS, I. 193. 
Zeller, I, 212; IL. 78, 240, 242, 248. 
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